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OLD BAILEY CHRONIC 


a 


.. JOSEPH BARETTI; for Murder. © 

N the courſe of the evidence againſt Mr, Baretti 
1 Elizabeth Ward depoſed to this. effect: Th 
ön the ſixth of October laſt, Between nine and ten 
in the evening, ſhe heard a woman (whom' ſhe had 

never ſeen % aſk the priſoner to give her a, gla 
of wine, and at the ſame time ſaw her take hold oft 
him with her hand, in an indecent manner; olf 
which he went on a little, but directly turned back, 
and hit the evidence, who was ſtanding by the other 
woman, a violent blow on the face with his double 
| fiſt; ſhe then ſcreamed out, and three young men 
whom ſhe was hot acquainted with, came up, and 
aſked him, How he could ſtrike a woman!“ and 
by once or twice ſhoving againſt him, puſhed him 
off the pavement: Baretti then drew a knife, and 
ran up | teat ones the young men daun 
crying, Murder! he has a knife out?” and the 
witneſs believed it was then the deccaſed was 
ſtabbed, 1 OT ee 
Thomas Patman depoſed, That he was in com- 
pany with Morgan on the above night, and one 
Clark; that he ſaw the priſoner ſtrike a woman, 
. whom 


ry 
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whom he Aid bot know, on the head, nc egg 


ſcreaming, Morgan and Clark puſhed the evidence 
in a flight manner) againſt Baretti, who gave bim a 
blow on the left fide, and immediately the blood ran 
down into his ſhoe : he cried out he was ſtabbed, 
Baretti retreated ; Morgan purſued him half way up 


Panton-ſtreer, and there Patman ſaw Morgan receive 


a wound from him and fall. 
The depofition of John Clark corroborated in 


moſt reſpects what the laſt witneſs had fworn ; but 
on his croſs examination, it appeared that Patman 
did not know he was ſtabbed, till Baretti ran into 
Panton-fſtreet; that he (Clark) ſwore before the 


coroner, that Morgan collared Baretti, before he 


"knew Patman was wounded, and that one of the 


women ſaid, the priſoner ought to have a knock 


over the head with her patten. 

Mr. Lambert, a tallow-chandler, in Panton-ſtreet, 
depoſed, 'That Baretti ran into a grocer's ſhop, op- 
poſite his houſe ; Patman was ſtanding at the door, 


. in the ſhop had ſtabbed him; on which 
the witneſs, who was a conſtable, called to Baretti 
(who had a knife in one hand, with a filver caſe 
over the blade, which was bloody) to ſurrender, and 
immediately ſprang upon him, ſeized him dy the 
collar, and ſecured him. 5 
One of the patients in the Middleſex hoſpital, 
when Morgan was there, declared, that he (Mor- 
gan) ſaid he ſaw a gentleman aſſault a couple of 
women, on which he went, without meaning any 
offence, to their aſſiſtance, and was ſtabbed by Ba- 
retti in two places, who afterwards turned round and 
ſtabbed him again, which wound hurt him more 
than the two erf. | - 
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with the blood running down his ſhirt, and ſaid a 
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Mr. Wyatt, the ſurgeon, declared, that Morgan 
received three wounds, one of which was in the 
belly, which occaſioned his death. That when he 
was dreſſing Patman, on the witneſs aſking how the 
affair happened, Clark faid he ſaw a gentleman _ 
abuſing a lady, who was an acquaintance of Mor- 

gan's, who puſhed Clark a ainſt Patman, and that 
Clark puſhed him againſt the priſoner ; that neither 
of them ſtruck him, but he believed the woman 
damned him for a French bougre, and ſaid he ought 
to have his head clove with a patten. On Mr. 
Wyartt's aſking Clark, a little after, if the woman 
was acquainted with him, he ſaid, No; and even 
denied thar ſhe was an acquaintance of Morgan's, 
tho? he had declared ſhe was but two minutes be- 
fore. 5 1 
Mr. Baretti then read the following paper in his 

defence : = 
On Friday the 6th I ſpent the whole day at home, 
correcting my Italian and Engliſh dictionary, which 
is actually reprinting and working off, and upon 
another book in four volumes, which is to be pub- 

liſhed in February next, and has been advertiſed in 
the news- papers. I went a little after four to the 
clubof Royal Academicians in Soho, where I ſtopped 

about half an hour, waiting for my friends, and 

warming myfelfin the club- room. Upon no body's 
coming, I went to the Orange coffee-houſe, to ſee 

if a letter was come for me, (for my letters come 

there) but there was none. I went back to go to the 
club, and going haſtily up the Haymarket, there 

was a woman at a door; they ſay there were two, 

but I took notice of but one, as 1 hope God will 

fave me; there might have been two; though I only 
ſaw one; that is a fact. There was a woman eight 
or ten yards from the corner of Panton-ſtreet, and 
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ſhe clapped her hands with ſuch violence about my 
rivate parts, that is gave me great pain. This 1. 
inſtantly reſented, by giving her a blow on the hand, 
with a few angry words. The woman got up di- 
rely, raiſed her voice, and finding by my pronun- 
ciation I was a foreigner; ſhe called me ſeveral bad 
names, in a moſt contumelious ſtrain ; among which, 
French bugger, d-—— d Frenchman, and a woman 
hater, were the moſt audible. I had not quite turn- 
ed the corner, before a man made me turn back, by 
a blow with his fiſt, and aſking me how I dared to 
ſtrike a woman; another puſhed him againſt me, 
and puſhed me off the payment; then three or four 
more joined them. I wonder I did not fall from the 
high ſtep which 1s there, The path-way is much 
raiſed from the coach- way. A great number of peo- 
ple ſurrounding me prefently, many beating me; 
and all dg me on every fide, in a moſt frightful 
manner. I was'a Frenchman in their opinion, which 
made me apprehenſive I muſt expect no favour nor 
protection, but all outrage and blows, There is 
nerally a great puddle in the corner of Panton- 

t, even when the weather is fine; but that day 

it had rained inceſſantly, which made it very ſlip- 


pery. I could plainly perceive my aſſailants wanted 


to throw me into. the puddle, where I might be 
trampled on; ſo I cried out murder, There was a 
ſpace in the circle, from whence I ran into Panton- 
ſtreet, and endeavoured to get into the footway. | 
was in the greateſt horror, leſt I ſhould run againſt 
ſome ſtones, as I have ſuch bad eyes. I could not 
run ſo faſt as my purſuers, ſo that they were upon 
me, continually beating and puſhing me, ſome of 
them attempting to catch me by the hair tail: if 


this had happened, I had been certainly a loſt man- 


I] cangot abſolutely fix the time and place where 1 
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frft ſtruck. I remember ſomewhere about Panton« 
ſtreet, 1 gave a quick blow, to one who beat off my 

hat with his fiſt, When I was in Oxendon-ſtreet, 
fifteen or ſixteen yards from the Haymarket, I ſtop- 
ped, and faced about. My confuſion was great, and 
ſeeing a ſhop open, I ran into it for protection, quite 
ſpent with fatigue, Iam certainly ſorry for the man, 
but he owed his death to his own daring impetuoſity. 
Three men came into the ſhop, one of them cried to 
me to ſurrender myſelf to him, who was conſtable. 
J aſked them if they were honeſt men, and friends; 
they ſaid yes. I put up my knife, defired them to 
arreſt me, begged they would ſend for a coach, and 
take me to Sir John Fielding. I appeal to them how 
] behaved when I ſurrendered, and how thankful I 
was for their kind protection. Sir John heard what 
I and the men had to ſay. They ſent me into a 


room below, from whence I diſpatched a man to the 


club in Gerrard-ſtreet, when Sir Joſhua Reynolds - 
and other gentlemen came to me. A meſſenger was 
diſpatched to the Middleſex Hoſpital, where they 
ſaid Morgan was carried. A ſurgeon came, and 
took his oath that Morgan was in danger, Sir John 
committed me to Tothill-fields Bridewell. Two 
gentlemen, as well as the conſtable, can witneſs to 
my behaviour when the coachman loſt his way, 
which forced us to alight in the mire and darkneſs, 
in order to find the way to Tothill-fields Bridewell. 
I humbly conceive this will ſhew I bad no intention 
of eſcaping. That woful night I paſſed without 
reſt, My face had been obſerved to be hurt, while 
1 was at Sir John Fielding's; and the conſtable 
vas the firſt who took notice of a blow I had receiged 
Jon my chin. But when the heat and fear had ſub- 
ſided, I found a great pain in divers parts of my 
body. Mr. Molini and Mr, Low being withame, 


i 4 


| Fence; I wear it to carve fruit and ſweetmeats, and 


* cuſtom in France not to put knives upon the table, 


able as my innocence may deſerve, ſtill my regret 


in a ſtudious manner, I hope will not be ſuppoſed | 


motive a compliment to this nation: my motive 
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defired me to let them ſee what was the matter with 
my back, which I had complained of. I ſtripped, 
and they ſaw ſeveral bruiſes.— This, my lord and 
gentlemen of the jury, is the beſt account-I can 
give of my unfortunate accident : for what is done 
in two or three minutes, in fear and terror, is not | 
to be minutely deſcribed ; and the court and the 
jury ate to judge. I hope your lordſhip, and every 
perſon preſent, will think that a man of my age, 
character, and way of life, would not ſpontaneouſly | 
quit my pen, to engage in an outrageous tumult. 
I hope it will eaſily be conceived that a man almoſt 
blind could not but be ſeized with terror, on ſuch a | 
ſudden attack as this. I hope it will be ſeen that 
my knife was neither a weapon of offence nor de- 


not to kill my fellow creatures. It is a general 


»ſo that even ladies wear them in their pockets for 
general uſe. I have continued to wear it after my 
return, becauſe I bave found it occafionally conve- 
nient. Little did I think ſuch an event would ever 
have happened, Let this trial turn out as favour- 


will endure as long as life ſhall laſt, A man who 
has lived full fifty years, and ſpent moſt of that time 


to have voluntarily engaged in ſo deſperate an affair. | 


I beg leave, my lord and gentlemen, to add one fla 
thing more. Equally confident of my own inno- Eh 
cence, and Engliſh diſcernment to trace out truth, TY 


I did reſolve to wave the privilege granted to fo- 
rejgners by the laws of this kingdom : nor was my 


was my life and honour; that it ſhould not be 
thought I recciyed undeſerved favour from a jury, 
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art my own country, I choſe to be tried by a 
jury of this country; for if my honour is not ſaved, 
cannot much wiſh for the preſervation of my life. 
I will wait for the determination of this awful court 
with that confidence, I hope, which innocence has 


a right to obtain. So God bleſs you all. 


Mr. Lambert corroborated Mr. Baretti's account 
of his having received a blow, by ſaying his face 


was ſwelled, and that his hat was loſt. 


Mr. Molini ſaw ſeveral bruiſes on Mr. Baretii's 
ſhoulder, and on his back, and a ſwelling on his 


cheek, the day after the ſcuffle. 


Mr. Low vifited Mr, Baretti in Bridewell, and 
ſaw fix or ſeven bruiſes in ſeveral parts of his body. 


Juſtice Kelynge, Mr. Petrin, and Major Alderton 


depoſed, that they had been attacked in a moſt in- 
decent manner by abandoned women in the Hay- 


market, who were attended by bullies, - 


Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Dr, Johnſon, Mr. Fitz- 


herbert, and Mr. Edmund Burke, appeared in 


ſupport of Mr. Baretti's character, who all faid he 


was a man of great learning, modeſty, ſobriety, and 
benevolence. Mr. Garrick, Mr. Molini, and the 
Hon. Mr. Beauclerk, corroborated their teſtimony, 
and declared it was uſual for every one who travelled 
abroad to carry ſuch knives as that which the pri- 
ſoner unfortunately made uſe of. 


The jury acquitted him of murder, and of man- 
I; and * in their verdict 15 5 . 
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of Scotland, for Inceſi and Murder. 


I SHALL briefly tate the facts attempted to bs 


proved upon this trial, beginning with thoſe re- 
lating to the inceſt or crigingl converſation; as to 


pus. XXXI. 8 - Which, 
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which, if credit is to be given to the witneſſes, it 
was proyed. 

1. That the huſband was forty, and the wife 
only about one and twenty, when they were mar- 


ried. 
2. That in the life time of the huſband, there 


was in the neighbourhood a common report of 
the priſoners being more familiar than they ought 


to be. 
3. That they had often been ſeen hugging and 


kiſhng one another, and walking in the fields 'tOge- 
ther, more like lovers than like brother and ſiſter i in 
law. And, 

4. That they had been ſeveral times in a bed room 
alone together, and that whilſt they were there the 
bed was overheard to make a noiſe. 

Theſe facts were, I ſay, proved upon the trial, if 
credit is to be given to the witneſſes ; and the laſt 
3s, I think, a ſtronger proof of guilt, than that of 
being even in bed ſolus cum ſola, et nudus cum 
nuda: they are both but conjectural proofs ; the one 
by the cars, the other by the eyes ; but the former 
is a conjectural proof of the criminal act itſelf, the 
latter of a criminal intention only, 

But 5. One of the witneſſes, who ſwears to the 
hearing of this noiſe, ſays, that ſhe had that night, 
when ſhe went to bed, left the lieutenant Patrick 
ilvie with het miſtreſs i in her bed room (the huſ- 
band not being then at home) and that when ſhe 
made the beds next day, ſhe found that the lieute- 
nant's bed had not that night been lain in by any 
body; but that her miſtreſs's bed had been much 
toſſed and tumbled; and another witneſs, who ſweary 
to this noiſe, ſays, that ſoon after hearing it, ſhe - 


vent up to the room where they were, and ſaw the 


lady upon the bed, and the gentleman by the bed- | 
"= % fide 
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t Ade pulling up his breeches. And a third witneſs, 
| ſays, that one evening, wanting to ſpeak to her miſ- 
treſs, ſhe went up to the lieutenant's room about | 
ſunſet, and obſerved by their breathing, that they | 
were upon the bed together; whereupon ſhe ſud- | 
denly retired out of the room to the ſtair-caſe, from 
 Whence ſhe called to her miſtreſs, who anſwered her 
from that room, and that the lieutenant ſpoke to ber 
at the ſame time, from the ſame room. rg 
As to the murder, the principal facts proved up- 
on the trial were, | | 15 
1. That the priſoner, Catherine Nairn, had ſome 
time before the death of her huſband declared, that 
ſhe was reſolved to poiſon het huſband; that ſhe had 
| prevailed upon his brother, the other priſoner, to 
furniſh her with the poiſon ; and that ſhe expected 
it by Andrew Stewart the day before her huſband's 
death. V 
2. That the brother had ſome days before bought 
ſome laudanum and arſenick at a diſtant village of 
one Carnegie, an apothecary and ſurgeon. 
3. That on the fifth of June in the morning, the 
brother came to Stewart's -houſe, and gave him a 
phial glaſs which he ſaid contained laudanum, and 
a ſmall paper pacquet ſealed up, which he ſaid con- 
tained ſalts, and deſired him as he was going to his 
$ brother's houſe, to deliver both into Mrs. Ogilvie, 
= the priſoner's own hands, which he accordingly did 
= that day, and ſhe preſently locked them up. 
4. That the next morning Mrs. Ogilvie, the pri- 
ſoner, ordered breakfaſt to be got ready earlier than 
uſual, that as ſoon as the tea was made, ſne filled a 
bowl near full of tea, milk, and ſugar, and carried 
it up ſtairs to her huſband, then in bed, but in her 
way ſtopped at a Cloſet near her huſband's bed room, 
and was there ſeen-ſtirring about the tea; that ſhe 
then carried the tea into her huſband, and as he ſaid, 
CY a little 


— 
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a little before he died, prefſed him to drink it, which 
he did accordingly in her preſence, 

5. That ſoon after, her huſband got up, dreſſed, 
and went abroad to his workmen, in ſeeming g 
health, but in little more than an hour, he returned 
in a violent fit of vomiting, was helped up ſtairs to 
his bed, and there calling for water, one of the 
maid ſervants took the bowl in which he had that 
morning had his tea, and obſerving ſomething greaſy 


and white in it, ſhe rinſed it with cold water, then 


filled it with water and gave it him. 

6. That on ſeeing the bowl, he cried, D——n 
that bowl, for I have got my death in it already. 
and ordered it away. 

7. That the vomiting and purging continued, 
with ſhort intervals and great violence the whole 
day, till between eleven and twelve at night, when 
in a moſt ſevere preſs of vomiting, he fell back and 
expired; but but that while he could ſpeak, he 
complained bitterly of a burning at his heart, and 


great pain in his legs, and was continually calling | 


for water, and that having been aſked, by James 
Millan, what was the matter with has? He an- 
ſwered, I am gone, James, with no leſs than rank 


iſon. 
8. That though often admoniſhed, his wife, the 


| Priſoner, did not ſend for a ſurgeon till towards the | 
evening, when one was ſent for, but did not arrive 
till after the huſband's death. That when he arriv- | 
ed, he was carried up to the priſoner's room, where | 


ſhe all was fitting alone, and where ſhe deſired him, 


that whatever he might think he diſcovered to be | 
the cauſe of her huſband's death, he would conceal 4 


it from the world. 


29. That after Mrs. Ogilvie, the priſoner, had heard, 
that the ſheriff was —_— to examine into the cauſe 
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of her huſband's death, ſhe defire one of the maids 
to ſay, that ſhe, the maid, had drank a little of the 
bowl of- tea before her miſtreſs had carried it up to 
her maſter, the morning of his death, that ſhe was 
with her miſtreſs in- the cloſet when ſhe mixed up 
the ſaid bowl, and that ſhe, the maid, had drank 
up all the tea her maſter had left in it; and ſaid, 
Mrs. Ogilvie promiſed the maid that if ſhe would 
ſay ſo, the ſhould go with her wherever ſhe went, 
and whilſt ſhe, Mrs. Ogilvie, had a half-penny, ſhe, 
the maid, ſhould have half of it; and that the other 
priſoner, Patrick, was preſent, and likewiſe deſired 
the maid to ſay as Mrs. Ogilvie directed, 

10. That though the deceaſed had upon his death 
bed complained of being poiſoned, had actually 
charged his wife with it; and though his brother 
Patrick, the priſoner, had arrived at his houſe early 
the next morning, yet no propoſal was made, for 
having the body opened and examined; but on the 
contrary, orders were given and preparations made, 
for having it interred ; which would have been done, 
if the younger brother Alexander, had not arrived 


on the 11th of June; who inſiſted upon the body's 
being opened and examined, but would not allow it 


to be done till a phyſician of eminence was preſent. 
The priſoners did not then oppoſe what Alexander 
inſiſted on; but when the phyfician came next day, 
he declared the body to be in ſuch a putrid ſtate, 


that from the outward appearances he could draw 


no concluſions ; that in ſuch a ſtate of putrefaction 
no certain figns could be diſcovered of the cauſe of 


the death by opening the body, and as it could not 


be done with ſafety to the operator, therefore he de- 
clined it. Pl; 8 
11. That a woman who had accidentally taken ar- 


ſenick in what they call pottage, was in leſs than two 
= hours 
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hours after ſhe had taken it, ſeized with a 9 Ke 
of vomiting and purging, 4 burning heat in 
Domach and bowles, and a great thir which ro 
aued upon her for nine hours, from the time ſhe h 
taken the arſenick to her death. That the next day 
the ſurgeon who had attended her, inſpected her 
body, and could diſcover no external appearance 
different from thoſe of a natural death; but upon 
opening the body, he found the ſtomach and guts 
red and inflamed, the ſtomach appeared to be gan- 
greened, and in ſome parts of it he diſcovered ſome 
arſenick. 

Theſe were the principle facts which were proved 
on the part of the proſecutor, if credit is to be given 
to the witneſſes; and on the part of the priſoners, 
the principal facts which on the ſame condition were 
n upon their defence, were as follows: # 

. That the deceaſed was of a weak unhealthful 
conſtitution, and often complaining before his mar- | 
3 riage, as well as fince, of ſome diſorder or another, 
i / particularly a heart cholic, or a pain in his ſtomach z 

which complaints continued to the day of his death, 
\ and were heard upon the very day before he died. 
2. That before he was married he wore a plaiden 
Jacket, and other forts of things for keeping him 
warm, which upon his marriage he laid afide, and 
had not ſince wore them; and that on the day be- 
fore his death, though he then complained of being 
fick, and of a pain in his bowels ; yet he lay down 
and took aſleep upon the ground, - 
3. That the deceaſed had mentioned his being in | 
fanned by his mother, that indecent familiari- | 


his, the deceaſed's wife. 
4. That the very day after the lieutenant had left 3 
the deceaſed'ꝭ houſe, the deceaſed ſent a letter to him 


ties bad paſſed between his brother the lieutenant and 1 ei 


requeſting 
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queſting him to return, which he declined, becauſe 
of the reports that had been raiſed againſt him 
g. That the deceaſed had complained of his not 
being able to get peaceable poſſeſſion of his own. 
hoafe far Anne Clarke, one of the moſt material wit: 
neſſes for the proſecutor, and couſin- german to the 
deceaſed, Be 
6. That after the death of the deceaſed, the ſaid 
Anne Clarke complained of the priſoners for not fur- 
niſhing her with a mourning apron, and upon that 
occaſion ſaid, that ſhe ſhould make it as dear to them 
as if it was a gown; I ſhall add to this, that one of 
the witneſſes who had been examined on the part of 
the proſecutor, had ſaid, that he confidered this Anne 
Clarke as a perſan giyen to raiſe diſſenſion in fami- 
4 4 ED guage 2 oy 
Thus I have given the principal facts, that if cre- 


dit is to be given to the witneſſes, were proved upon 
f. this famous trial; and as to the credit due to the wit- 
, neſſes, I ſhall leave it to be determined by thoſe who 
8 have an opportunity to read the trial at large; but L 


1s muſt inform my readers, that there were, as I have 
been informed, no leſs than five of the moſt eminent 
n MK barrifters in Scotland employed on each fide, and 
m chat the trial continued near forty-three hours with- 
id out intermiſſion, before the jury was incloſed, there- 
e· fore we may ſuppoſe that all the witneſſes were tho- 
g roughly ſifted; and by the pleadings we find, that 
the above named Anne Clarke was eight hours un- 
„„ PE i | SEE 
But I do not at all wonder at its being ſurprifing 
Wo the people of this country, to hear of two perſons 
Meing condemned to die for inceſt, as it is a crime 
Pot known, I believe either to. the common or ſta- 
Nute law of England: we have indeed, an old ob- 
Molete ſtatute, which made it felony for a chriſtian 
+ | „ . to 


any children be born of the marriage before that 


the parents can here be puniſhed by any proſecution | 


a day was fixed for the execution of them; but by 


Tx a ppeared by the evidence of Frances Turner, 
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to marry a jew; but we have no law 'for puniſhing 

either chriſtians or jews who intermarry within the 
rohibited degrees, Such a marriage is, ts true 

yoidably by the ſentence of a ſpiritual court; but if 


ſentence, they are Jawful children; and though the 
marriage be diflolved upon full proof of conſangui- 
nity by the ſpiritual court, yet I believe neither of 


at common law. Even in Scotland, notwithſtand- 
ing their expreſs ſtatute againſt inceſt; yet if theſe 
two priſoners had not been accuſed of murder as 
well as inceſt, I am perſuaded they would never have 
been indicted for inceſt; or if they had, the jury 
would have required a much ſtronger proof; for 
theſe two crimes certainly did, and it was moſt rea- 
ſonable that they ſhould each furniſh a preſumptive 
proof of the other: they would have done ſo here, 
thou h neither of the parties could here have been 
indicted for any thing but murder. 
Both the priſoners received ſentence of death, and 


ſome means or other Cartherine Nairn made her 
eſcape out of the goal and has never fince been taken. 
Patrick Ogilvie was nN purſuant to bis ſens 
tence, 1765, 


1 
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; 1 a > 


that ſhe had known the priſoner and the deceaſed 


three years; the priſoner was a porter, and the de- l ſe 
ceaſed a milk-woman ; they did not live happy to- n 
gether, for the was apt to drink; Turner lived: next h 


door but one to them; ſhe had ſeen him ill treat. 


her 


her ſeveral times. On Sunday the 3oth of July, 
about ten o'clock in the morning, ſhe heard a noiſe 
and went out to his door, and ſaw him knock his 
wife down in the paſſage with his hand : ſhe cannot 
ſay whether it was open or not: the evidence went 
home, and in about five minutes after Mrs, Bannan 
came out in a very bloody condition, and fat under 


left &ye, and ſhe cried extremely. Mrs, Turner and 
Elizabeth Dodd waſhed her, and got her into the 
houſe, Turner ſaid the wound was not very large, 


the blow was under the deceaſed's eye, and her eye 


up the wound, ſhe went away. Turner ſaw her no 
more till about half an hour paſt twelve, then her 
maid came and defired ſhe would go to her miſtreſs's 
houſe to ſee what money ſhe had in her pocket: ac- 
cordingly the evidence went, and when ſhe came 


ner what money ſhe had : ſhe ſaid ſhe would, but he 
by ſhould not ſee it; he bid her give it her immediately, 
her BW but ſhe did not. He then knocked her down by a 
ten. blow on the left fide of her head, and ſhe fell on her 
(ens right fide: this was with his fiſt : her fall knocked 


the deceaſed was down, Bannan kicked her in the 


* face and ſeveral parts of the body, and called her a 
| great many names; Turner ſaw him kick her on 
her belly; he then ſwore he would ſee her heart. 
ner, Mrs. Bannan ſaid Jemmy, you will kill, or have 
aſed killed me; the evidence was not certain which; and 
de. 7 


to- 
next Her child's falling, ſo ſhe took her vp and * away, 


treat, Nux. XXXI. D and 
ber l 5 | 
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her window; the blood iſſued out from under her 
and could not tell what it ſeemed to be given with, . 
was black preſently. After the evidence had bound 


there, the priſoner bid the deceaſed give Mrs. Tur- 


down Mrs. Turner's child into the fire place: when 


ſaid the deceaſed appeared ſober, and gave Bannan 
no ill language, The evidence was irightened at 
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and never ſaw Mr. Bannan afterwards, till ſhe was 
dead, | | 

Upon being aſked whether ſhe was ſubject to fits, 

the evidence ſad that ſhe never knew ſhe was, Up- 
on the court aſking her, whether ſhe had her cloaths 
on? She replied, yes. Turner did not ſee him 
ſtamp upon her, for ſhe left her upon the ground ; 
the evidence commonly ſaw her two or three times 
a day, and faid the deceaſed had not been in liquor 
tothe beſt of her knowledge, for a fortnight before. 
The court then aſked her, whether ſhe ever ſaw her 
ſtrike him? Turner never did to her knowledpe. 

It appeared by the evidence of Elizabeth Dodd, 
who lodged in the priſoner's houſe, that about ten 
o'clock the heard her cry out; ſhe immediately 
went to the deceaſed's window, there were none but 
Bannan and his wife in the houſe; the evidence ſaw 
him hold her by the hair, and beating her head 
againſt the ground or bedſtead, ſhe knew not which 
he did. E. Dodd then ſaid, have you a mind to 
kill your wife? Then he looſed her; the deceaſed 
came out immediately, and fat under Mrs. Turner's 

window all over blood; the evidence then held the 
baſon while Mrs. Turner waſhed her face. E. Dodd 
obſerved a wound under her left eye: after the de- 
ceaſed was waſhed ſhe came in again ; then the evi- 
dence went out and never ſaw her till the was dead 
E. Dood ſaid the was a very ftrong hearty woman. 
and for a fortnight before to the beſt of he ackow- 
ledge ſhe came Tome very ſober : but ſhe uſed at 
times to get in liquor. 5 
Thomas Dodd depoſed he lodged in the priſoner's 
houſe, and that when they were ſober they lived 

well enough, but when ſhe was drunk they did not; 
and they were both drunk ſometimes and fought, 
and the man generally had the beſt of it. On the 
- zoth 
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zoth of July, the evidence about ten o'clock went 


down, they were quarelling and making a noiſe, 


they were not fighting then, but he ſuppoſed he 
had been beating her. Upon the court aſking him 
what he generally beat her with? The evidence ſaid, 
he generally beat her with his hands, ff Ds 
Sarah Bliſs, who lived in Berwick-court, declared, 
on the zoth of July, between three and four in the 
afternoon, ſhe ſaw the priſoner come in with his 
hands on his wife's ſhoulders (at the upper end of 
the court) to ſupport her, the having the yoak and 
pails on her ſhoulders with milk in them; it ap- 
peared ſhe could pot walk very well, and ſhe ſeemed 
like in a dying condition ; they were going to Mrs 
Jones's, where Sarah Bliſs lived, he brought her in 
at the door, and he laid her down upon the bed in 
the fore parlour. She ſaid to the evidence, put your 
hand in my boſom ; ſhe did, and found her in a 
cold ſweat ; ſhe ſaid, Mary has your huſband beat 
you to day? becauſe ſhe knew he uſed to beat her. 
The deceaſed ſaid, he has beat me and ſtamped 
upon me, and he has killed me to day. The prj- 


ſoner ſaid, Mary, ſhall I ſell the milk? She ſaid, 


yes. He went out, then the evidence called him 
back, and ſaid, you have killed your wife to-day, 
and you ſhall not go, for ſhe is dy ing; he came 


back, and went for an apothecary, but was ſtopt, 


and Bliſs ſent a boy, and the apothecary came, who 
bled her in the arm; Bliſs ſaid, ſhe believed ſhe 
might live an hour and a half, or two hours after, 
The court aſked the evidence, if ſhe did ſpeak after ? 


Sarah Bliſs ſaid ſhe heard her ſay as ſhe was bleed- 
ing, let me go home and die; on which the pti- 
ſoner took her up in his arms, and carried her two 


or three doors farther in the court, where ſhe was 


ſet upon a chair, and there ſhe died, The evidence 
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ſaw a great many bruiſes, and a place under her 
throat, that ſeemed to have been nipped, it was 
black and blue, and as big as a five ſhilling piece, 
ſhe ſaw alſo another near her left temple; there was 
likewiſe a hole where a. little finger might be put in, 
and the blood ran out of it. | | 

Upon the court aſking the evidence if ſhe was in 
liquor when ſhe died? ſhe replied no, ſhe was not. 


By the evidence of Mr. Foote, ſurgeon, it ap- m 
ared he was ſent for on the ſecond of Auguſt to ſee | 
the body of the deceaſed. Upon his examining the or 
body, he found ſeveral external marks of violence; el. 
one on the right fide of her belly, another on the Sl 
right arm, and another on her left. The body was he 
putrid, and the face quite black, He imagined al 
the blackneſs of her face was o'«ing to her having M 
been ſo long dead. The court aſked him, what he ſo 
imagined the mark on the right fide might proceed be 
from? Mr. Foote ſaid, it might proceed from m 
blows, or the putridneſs of the body. There was a g. 
ſmall puncture on the right groin, through the ſkin b. 
and fat, above half an inch deep. He opened the m 
body and found in the cavity of the belly a large le 
quantity of extravaſated blood, ſome in a coagulated al 
ſtate, and ſome in a fluid ſtate, which muſt proceed te 
from ſome external violence, or from the rupture w 
of ſome veſſel. | b 
The court then aſked, if it might proceed from w 
blows or kicks on the outſide? Mr. Foot ſaid, un- c: 
doubtedly it might. The reſt of the viſcera was all k 
in a ſound ſtate. They then procceded to open the 0 
head, which was quite found. Mr. Foote ſaid, up- : 
on the whole, his opinion was, that her death was Mt 5 
owing to the extravaſation of blood, which might i 
happen by ſome external violence, = h 


Upon | 
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Upon the court aſking, if her agonies and ftrug. 
gling in her laſt moments might not break ſome of 
the veſſels, and occaſion that extravaſation? Mr, 
Foote ſaid, it was poffible, but not probable : and 
on being aſked, if he obſerved whether the deceaſed 
was with child ar not? Mr. Foote ſaid ſhe was not 

Mr. Spence corroborated Mr. Foote's evidence in 
moſt of the above particulars. . 

The priſoner, in his defence, ſaid, That he went 
out, and met his wife coming home that day about 
eleven o'clock; and he had the child in his arms. 
She aſked him, why he did not follow her, and help 
her home with the milk; then they had a quarrel 
about the child, in which ſhe ſaid it was none of his: 
Mary, ſaid he, if you was ſober you would not ſay 
ſo. She then ſaid ſhe had got ſomebody to go to 
beſides him, and tore the ſhirt off his back, After 
much altercation ſhe went to a public houſe, but + 
got no liquor there, becauſe ſhe was intoxicated ; 
but ſhe went to another, and got liquor, and then 
made towards home, When ſhe came home, having 
left the child with a fruit woman, they quarelled, 
and ſhe ſaid again it was not his child, and ſoon af- 
ter ſtruck him on one ſide of his head. He then 
went out, and adviſed her to go to bed and get ſo- 
ber. She told him ſhe would do as ſhe pleaſed ; ſhe 
would go out, and ſpend five pounds before ſhe 
came home. About two months before ſhe had ta- 
ken ſeven pounds from him, all in ſilver, and ſtaid 
out three days and three nights. . : 

Matthew Murphy, maſter of the Ship alehouſe in 
St, Giles's, declared, Mrs. Bannan was very much 


3 | intoxicated the 3oth of July, and wanted liquor of 


WF him. He had ſeen her tear her huſband's ſhirt off 
W ſeveral times, 1 1 
Bridget 
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Bridget Delany and two other perſons corroborated 
Mur phy's evidence, with reſpect to the deceaſed h; 


being in liquor on the above day, 1. 
Several perſons appeared in ſupport af Bannan' 8 Tt 
character, and ſaid they knew-no ill of him. l 

' The priſoner was found guilty of manſlaughter, . 
in conſequence of which be was burnt in the hand. * 
— — — 2 hi: 

: „ | an 
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wo 


II appeared by the evidence of Margaret Phipps, ao; 
daughter of the deceaſed Sarah, that the priſoner p 
lived with her mother at the Lamb Inn, near Coln- 
brook ; that they were not married, but that the 
priſoner acted as landlord ; he had uled to beat her the 
mother, and abuſe her very often: that ſhe died tha 
Avguſt 4, and had a cut on one fide of her temple; it Ken: 
was a great hole, and the priſoner did it by a blow F 
with an axe. On that day the evidence was with * 
her in her room, and ſhe ſaid, Peggy, you may go WW... 
out, I ſhall go to ſleep. The evidence went out; 55 
and, when ſhe went into the room again, found her þ 25 
mother dead. This was about eight o'clock, when WW. rn. 
ſhe went to breakfaſt in the kitchen. After Mrs. Tau 
Phipps was dead, Taunton went out to an alehouſe, in u 
about a mile and a half off. He was brought back 
by the oſtler, and charged with having killed her 
ie; but he declared he knew nothing about it, 
The evidence did not ſee the priſoner in the room 
with her mother, nor ſee the axe, nor hear the de- 
ceaſed cry ont, 

Stephen White, one of the oftlers to the deceaſed, 
declared, That he was in bed when this affair hap- | 
pened ; and, on hearing the children cry, he 1 
up, but 3 was gone away; on which he Sl. 
lowed him through the town his fellow ſervant was 

with 


ill not hurt a hair of your head.“ * Then, ſaid 
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with him. They took him at Langly Broom, brought 
him home, and delivered him to the headborough. 
They then went with him before Sir John Gibbons, 
It was ſaid Mrs. Phipps was killed with an axe, 
(which was produced in court); the pole of it 
eared bloody. The evidence ſaid, he did not 
Enow- fil this happened, but that the priſoner was 
his maſter, becauſe the deceaſed and he lived as man 
and wife. The axe was found in a cellar adjoining 
to the room where Mrs. Phipps was killed. The 
wound was on her temple, and was thought to be 


done by the back part of the axe, On Sunday be- 


fore this Taunton ſtruck her with an iron poker, 
over the crown of her head, on which the evidence 
came in, and prevented him from ſtriking her again: 
the blood ran down very much., In conſequence af 
that, and his going away, they ſuſpeCted the priſoner 
was the man that killed her. # 3; 

By the depoſition of Mr. Banyard, the ſurgeon, 
it appeared, That on the goth of July, 1769, be- 
tween eight and nine in the evening, he was de ſired 
to go to the Lamb Inn, to Mrs. Phipps. He found 


Cher all over bloody about her head and boſom. He 


aſked her what was the matter? ſhe told him, that 
Taunton had beat her with a poker, He aſked her 
in what manner? ſhe ſaid they had been at ſupper, 
and having a cucumber in her hand, ſhe aſked him, 
whether he would have it peeled, or eat it with the 
rind on? he made no anſwer, but went to the fire- 
place, took up the poker, held it to her, and bid 
her lay hold of it. She ſaid, What for?” He ſaid, 
Lay hold of it.” She ſaid, “ If I muſt, give me 
he clean end, and not the ſmutty end; but what 


yuſt 1 lay bold of it for?“ He anſwered, “ To 


nock my brains out.” No, ſaid ſhe, Taunton, I 


he, 


FF. 
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he, if you will not knock my brains out, I will 
knock your brains out;“ and immediately ſtruck i 
her with the poker. The firſt blow was on the 
crown of her head; it laid the ſkull quite bare: the t 
ſecond blow upon the forehead; which cut her, as 1 
Mr. Banyard ſuppoſed, an inch and a half quite to v 
the ſkull. Mr. Baynard attended her; ſhe went on b 
very well till the Friday, when Taunton came in t 
while Mr. Banyard was dreſſing the wound. Ban- bf 
yard ſaid, look here, Taunton,” what a ſad accident ſ 
has happened if you had killed her you would cer- i 
tainly have been hanged. Taunton faid he knew J 
very well he ſhould be hanged; and was very ſorry te 


for the accident, and hoped ſhe would get well, and A 
defired Mr. Banyard to take all the care of her he a 
could. On the Friday morning, between ten eleven 


o'clock, o'clock, Mr. Banyard went down to viſit tl 
her again, when her daughter came out, and called 
a couple of men. Mr. Banyard thought he heard 4 
murder called, and aſked what was the matter? they de 
ſaid they believed Taunton had killed Mrs. Phipps. a 
Immediately he went into the room, and found the in 


body laying on the left ſide, the head upon the arm, ol 
and the deceaſed ſeemingly aſleep, with the right ſo 
arm hanging out of the bed. Mr. Banyard obſerved fo 
a bruiſe on the right temple, the ſize of the palm of 

his hand; the ſkull ſeemed to be beat in, and to be 111 
done with the head of an axe or a hammer, The be 
evidence thought that wound was the immediate te 
' Cauſe of her death. The bed-cloaths were not diſ- hi. 
turbed, but there was a large quantity of blood a- 
bout. When Mr. Banyard came out, he ſaid to the 
oſtler, Why do you not purſue Taunton ? On this 
he was taken, and brought into the parlour. Mr. 
Banyard aſked him how he came to do it; he ſaid he 
could not tell. Banyard ſaid, you will certainly be 
SITY ts hanged, 
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hanged; you have killed the woman. The priſoner 
ſaid he knew it, for he did it with the poker. 
By the evidence & Thomas Jacques, who kept 
the George Inn on Snow-hill, it appeared that 2 
had known Mr: Taunton a great many years, and 
went to him to Clerkenwell New Priſon. He aſked 
him ſcveral queſtions in regard to this murder, and 
told him he was afraid he was guilty of it. Taunton 
ſaid he was, and could not help it now, but he was 
ſorry for it; Jacques aſked him his reaſon for doing 
it, the priſoner ſaid, becauſe ſhe told lies of him. 
Jacques then aſked him what thoſe lies were ; Taun- 
ton anſwered, ſhe ſaid he was a man not ſufficient, 
and that made the women laugh at him; upon which 
account he was determined to kill her. £3 
Robert Molan and William Bowyer corroborated 
the evidence of Mr, Jacques. | „ 
Robert Fagan depoſed, that he lived at Colnbrook, 
and on the Sunday night that Taunton ſtruck the 


deceaſed with the poker, the evidence was up with him 


all night, when the priſoner ſaid to him, it was his 
intention to kill Mrs. Phipps with the poker, if the 
oſtler had not prevented him; he ſaid he was very 
ſorry for what he had done, and hoped God would 
forgive him. | 5 
Ihe ſubſtance of Taunton's defence, which he de- 
livered in writing; was, That for ſome time he had 
been diſordered in his ſenſes ; that laſt ſpring, in 
returning from Glouceſter, he hanged himſelf with 
him his garters in a ſtable, and was in the agonies of 
death when found by the landlord, named * Al- 
len; that another time he attempted to drown him- 
cſeit in a ditch z and that he was inſane while In pri- 
ſon in Clerkenwell. 5 | 
Mr. Baynard being called, ſaid, that on the 18th of 
June he was ſent for by the clergyman of Colnbrook 
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following, and that his body ſhould afterwards be dil- | 
| — at t Surgeons- hall; which was done arg WE | 
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cutters, on the 11th of September, between one and 
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to go to Taunton, as it was reported he had attemp- t 
ted to hang himſelf: Taunton ſaid he had been in 
the country to receive upwards of an hundred pounds i 
of a maſter waggoner; and his being diſappointed of a 
it, Mrs. Phipps ſaid, ſhe thought it was the occaſion p 
of his attempting that raſh action. uv 

Mr. Allen, the innkeeper in Glouceſterſhire, de- tl 
clated, that the citcumſtances relating to the priſo- li 
ner's attempting to hang himſelf were true, and that q 
on being brought to himſelf, he talked ſometimes of 
as if he was inſane. hi 

Stephen White declared, that Taunton was once ly 
going to jump into a ditch, in order to drown him- he 


ſelf. The ditch was as deep as up to his waiſt, He if 


prevented him. : 
Richard Notly depoſed, That he had known in 


Taunton for fourteen years, and viſited him in Clerken- ev 
well Priſon, where Notly aſked him about this action, bu 
and Taunton always ſaid he knew nothing about it. tir 
Notly ſaid, if he did, the beſt way was to acknow- Wh Wa 


ledge it, and make his peace with God; but Taun- WW vo 


ton always denied it. ter 


William Kemp declared he had known the priſo-- col 
ner ten years, and that he had been in a ne par 
way for a long time. tim 

The evidence being gone through, the jury brought 4 


in the priſoner guilty, and (being tried on Saturday) up 


he received ſentence to be executed on the Monday | 
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2 
T appeared by the evidence of the proſecutor, that 
the priſoner, in company with ſeyeral people called 


_ two} 


— 
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two o'clock in the morning, on being refuſed admit- 
tance, attempted to force the doo: of his houſe. See- 
ing them reſolved to beat it to pieces, he thought it 
adviſeable to unbolt it, and by gentle means to ap- 
peaſe them. Six men entered the houſe, five of 
. whom went up ſtairs to fearch for the looms, and 
the ſixth, whoſe name is Guſſet, ſaid in the entry, 
liſtening to the expoſtulations of Clark; in conſe- 


' 
at quence of which, being ſatisfied that Clark had not 
es oppoſed the reſolutions of the cutters, he grdered 
his party down ſtairs, telling them they were wrong- 
ce ly informed; and Guſſet, as he was going out of the 
n- houſe, told Clark he would certainly cut off his ears 
le if ever they found their ſuſpicions to be juſt, 5 
In a few minutes they returned, and Guſſet, ſhew- 
vn ing a piece of ſilk, aſked Clark whether his wife 
n- ever made ſuch work as that? Clark anſwered, yes, 
on, but ſhe never ſhall make any more of it. At this 
it. time others of the party came in; the priſoner, who 
We was of their number, aſſumed a particular tone of 
m- voice, and, putting his mouth cloſe to Clark's, ut- 
tered ſome words which the witneſs could not re- 
ſo- collect, perhaps owing to his fears, for one of the 
oly WM party held a naked ſword over his head all the 


time. IVE HS 
ght Mr. Clark ſaw the priſoner and another man go 
ay) WP ſtairs, and having retired into the yard, he heard 
day their voices, and the ytenfils falling, as they were 
cut: Eaſtman's voice be could clearly diſtinguiſh, 
ſaying, © Here it goes.“ ok „ 
The damaged goods, &c. were produced in 
court. | | . 
g ln the croſs examination he was aſked whether he 
Had not declared that he did not know the piſoner 
"ſe 1 to be one of the people who entered bis houſe, and 
med deſtroyed his work? he anſwered no. To ſome 
and | £ W. people, 
two f 
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people, he ſaid, he did not know him, but muſt 
not know him, becauſe Mr. Cook, for the ſafety of 
his work defired him to be filent. At the Red Lion 
he was examined before the Cutters, and as they 
were prep-ring to ride him about the town on a 
jack-aſs, and perhaps might have taken away his 
life, he was obliged to ſay what he had ſaid. Mr, 
Guſſet ſat judge on the occaſion, and after the de- 
ponent had exculpated himſelf, Guſſet declared that 
the man who laid the information before them ought 
to be puniſhed. 


This evidence was confirmed by the concurrent : 
teſtimonies of Mr. Clark, Thomas Cook, and Iſaac ˖ 
Solomon. 2 
The priſoner's defence was very weak: ſeveral | J 
witneſſes were produced to prove that Clark, on C 
many occaſions, denied his knowing the people who N 
had entered his houſe; but the reaſon for this having g 
been already aſſigned by Clark, and the court find- 
ing that others, who had ſuffered damage from the N. 
cutters, were obliged to act in the ſame manner, the A 
priſoner was found guilty, and received ſentence of ; 


death : in conſequence of which, he, together with | 
William Horsford, (for cutting and deſtroying a filk 
loom in the houſe 'of Mr. Poor, weaver in Shore- A 
ditch) and John Carmichael! (for W ee into the h 
houſe of Mr. Cromwell, weaver in Moorfields, and 


ſealing a quantity of filk) were executed at Tyburn q 
the 20th of December, 1769. tl 

Doyle and Valline, two other Cutters, were exc- il fe 
cuted on the 6th. They were taken in a cart from " 
Newgate, through the city, to Whitechapel, and n 


thence up the road to Bethnal-green, attended by 9 
the ſheriffs, &c. with the gallows made for the pur-f q 
poſe in another cart. It was fixed in the crols-road, þ 


near the end of Cock- lane. 
| There| 
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There was an inconceivable number of people aſ- 
ſembled, and many bricks, tiles, ſtones, &c. thrown' 
while the gallows was fixing, and a great apprehen- 
ſion of a general tumult, notwithſtanding the per- 
ſuaſion and endeavours of ſeveral gentlemen to ap- 

eaſe the ſame, The unhappy ſufferers were there. 
fore obliged to be turned off before the uſual time 
allowed on ſuch occafions, which was about eleven 
o'clock ; when after hanging about fifty minutes, 
they were cut down, and delivered to their friends. 

Mr. Sheriff Sawbridge addreſſed the populace, 
and told them, that every proper ſtep had been' 
taken to ſave the lives of the criminals ; but as it 
| was thought neceſſary to make them a public exam- 
ple, his duty obliged him to ſee the laws of his 
country properly executed; which he was deter- 
mined to do, even if he loſt his own life in the un- 
dertaking. | g 3 

During the execution, the mob ſeized a decent 
young man, whom they charged with being a ſpy, 
and after beating him very ſeverely, cut the hair off 
his head, and would have cut off his ears, but for 
the interpoſition of ſome gentlemen, 5 
The, following is the declaration of John Doyle, 
as it was ſpoken, and delivered by himſelf into the 

hands of the ſheriff. | | | 

I John Doyle, do hereby declare, as my laſt 
dieing words in the preſaance of my Almighty God 
that J am as innocent of the fact I am now to die 
for as the child unboarn ; let my blood lay to that 
wicked man who has purchaſt it with gold, and 
them notorious wretches who ſwore it falſely a- 
— —_— . ; 

Valline likewiſe perſiſted in his innocence to his 


jaſt moments, 
WILLIAM 
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SOHN LEACH, a teller at the bank, depoſed, 
That Mr. Gueſt had been there between two and 
three years; that he had ſeen him pick new guineas 
from the old ones; that this being Mr. Gueſt's fre- 
quent practice, it had created a ſuſpicion in his, 
(Mr. Leach's) mind, which ſuſpicion he commu- 
nicated to ſome others; that on the fourth of July 
Mr. Gueſt paid ſome money to Richard Still, ſervant 
to Mr. Corner, a dyer on the Bankſide; that ſeeing 


Mr. Gueſt take ſome money out of the drawer, and 


ut it among the reſt on the table, when he had paid 
man, Mr 


of thirty guineas, three of them ſeemed to be newly 
filed; that the man ſaying this was all the gold he 


had about him, Mr. Leach carried the three guineas | 
to Mr. Robert Bell, who looked at them: Mr. Leach # 


deſired the ſaid Mr. Bell would carry them to Mr. 


Race, the caſhier, but did not go up with him then; 
that theſe guineas appeared to him as if the right mil- | 


ing had been taken off, and then filed. Being aſked 
whether it was not common to take ſome money out 
of the drawer in their payments at the bank, Mr. 
Leach replied, that it was ſometimes, but very ſel- 


dom done there; that this was not the whole of the | 


money, but part; that it was mixed with the mo- 
ney upon the table; that they put their guineas in 


one drawer, the filver in another, moidores in ano» | 
ther, and ports in another ; that Mr. Race weighed | 


the three guineas in his 
weighed fi 
the weight ſhould have been ſixteen penny-weights, 
four grains; and a quarter, which made a difference 


of 


reſence, which together 


| . Leach followed him out, and begged | 
the favour of the man to walk into the pay-office, and | 
let him tell the money over, which he did, and out | 


n penny-weights, nine grains, whereas 
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of nineteen grains and a quarter, that is three ſhik 
lings and a penny. nam to the ſtandard: one of 
the guineas (a George II.) weighed five penny- 
| weights three grains; and nine fixteenths ; two of his 
| orckent majeſty wanted about ten-pence, the other 
thirteen or fourteen pence. 

Richard Still depoſed to the guineas being paid, 
and taken from him in the manner above are. 

Mr. Bell, a teller at the bank, confirmed their 
being brought to him, and carried by him to Mr. 
Race, who having looked at the edges, cloſed them 
in a paper, and wrote fourth of July on them, then 
bid him carry them to Mr. Leach, and defire him to 
keep them in his cuſtody ; which was done. 

Mr. Race, the chief caſhier, depoſed to the gui- 
neas being brought him by the laft evidence, with 
"ah his delivery of them to Mr. Bell again, who teſtified 
do his own re- delivery of them to Mr. Leach, and the 
h latter to their having been in his cuſtody from the 

above time. | | | 
= Mr. Thompſon, one of the caſhiers, depoſed to the 
il. manner of locking up the tellers bags every night, 
and that having received orders from Mr. Race to 
W inſpect into Mr. Gueſt's bag of the fourth of July, 
fr. and one or two of the tellers to be preſent with him, 


"x the bag was — examined in the preſence of 
* Mr. Lucas and Mr. Remp, who told the money over, 
4 when the whole ſum was 1800l. 16s. 6d. in ſeveral 
| bags, that is to ſay, thirteen bags in all; that there 


„ vas one bag in which there was forty guineas, which 
4 ſeemed freſher than the others upon the edges; that 
I theſe guineas were compared and examined with cau- 


non and deliberation, ſealed up by Mr. Kemp and 
himſelf, not opened till. that morning, and kept lock- 

ed up by the two keys of the caſhier and teller. 

'c M Lucas and Mr, Kemp, both tellers in the bank, 
a 15 confirmed 
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confirmed the teſtimony of the preceding witneſs, 
with the appearance. of the. forty guineas on the 
edges, and their deficiency in weight, which, Mr. 
Kemp ſaid, was from eight pence to fourteen pence, 
one with the other, and that there was a deficiency in 
every one of them. | | 
Mr. Sewallis, belonging to the bank, depoſed to 
having ſearched the houſe of Mr. Gueſt in July laſt ; 
that in a two pair of ſtairs room was a mahogany 
neſt of drawers, the _ which was forced open, 
in the preſence of Mr. Hull, Mr. Humberton, and 
the Lord-mayor's officer, and there they found a vice, 
files, and other things. . 
Mr. Humberton, a ſervant to the bank, depoſed, 
that he was preſent at the ſearch of Mr. Gueſt's 
houſe, aſked him for the keys of his book caſe, and 
a cup-board, telling him he was going to ſearch. his 
houſe, there being warrants out againſt him ; that 
Mr. Gueſt replied, he did not know what authority 
any body had to ſearch his houſe, and refuſed to de- 
liver his keys, and that he found all the things there 
above depoſed, which had continued under ſeal till 
before the grand jury, the day before the trial came 
on, and that they were under the ſeals of the grand 
jury. [Among theſe things was a bag with a hun- 
dred guineas, and two bags of gold filings, weigh- 
ing four pounds, eleven ounces, and nineteen penny- 
weights. ] The cheſt of drawers in which they were 
found, is deſcribed at length in the ſeſſions-paper, 
and is of very curious contrivance. On the teeth of 
one of the files was ſome yellow ſtuff. rs 
* Joſeph Nichols, a coiner at the Mint, depoſed, 
that one of the tools produced was capable of miling 


money round the edges; and having looked at the N a 4 
three guineas paid Still, the hundred guineas, and the 


forty guineas found in Mr. Gueſt's bags, ſaid * F 


7 


\ 
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had all artificial edges, and appeared to be freſh filed, 
which might be done with the inſtrument before 
produced, and was not done at the Mint at the 
Tower: :.- : „„ " 
Mr. Chamberlaine produced three guineas, on 
which Mr. Nichols puts edges in his preſence, with 
the inſtruments found in the priſoner's room, and ſaid 
they were quite plain before. Being compared by 
Mr. Nichols with the others found 1n the priſoners 
drawer, the latter ſaid they were ſo near alike, that 
he believed them all to 'be done with the ſame tool. 
Humberton depoſed to taking three ſmall parcels 
of filings out of thoſe found in Mr. Gueſt's room, 
and delivering.them to Mr. Chamberlaine, who deli- 
vered the ſame to Mr. Lucas, which laſt again ſwore 
to having received, eſſayed them, and found them 
agreeable to the ſtandard, and thought they might 
come from the filings of our guineas. 85 

Samuel Lee, a teller at the bank, depoſed, That 
about the latter end of March the priſoner had a bar 
of gold, between five and fix inches long, under two 
inches wide, and better than half an inch deep; that 
he aſked him how he came by it, who ſaid, he had it 
from Holland. To this Lee ſaid, he thought it was 
not like a regular bar of gold, it had a deal of cop- 
per on the back, Gueſt replied, it muſt be filed off, 
and that all bars of gold were ſo. Mr. Lee being aſked, 
whether he had ſeen any bars of gold before, faid he 
had, ſcores of times, but never any with ſuch a ſcym. 

Thomas Troughton, a jeweller depoſed to having 
ſold two ingots of gold for Mr Gueſt, one about forty- 
ight ounces, the other about forty- ſix ounces, which 
ppeared like bars of Gold that came from abroad, 
and that he underſtand them as ſuch, The firſt of 
heſe was fold the twelfth of June, the other about 
1x months ago. He ſaid they were about a foot 
Pong, and had no appearance of copper, or filing. 


Nun. XXXI. F Eſther 
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Eſther Collins, ſervant to Mr. Gueſt, ſwore to 
having looked once into his book-caſe in his ab- 
ſence, when open, and to have ſeen there a glaſs 
cup, with ſome yellow duſt in it, and by the cup 
was a file, like that produced in court. 

The priſoner, in his defence, ſaid he was innocent 
of the matter laid to his charge. 

Robert Fratley, optical inſtrument- maker, John 
Hunter, coverſant in the mathematical and clock 
way, and George Hodſon, clockmaker, all for the 
priſoner, depoſed, that the inſtrument produced as 
above in court, is fit_ for milling many other things 
beſides guineas; and the ſecond ſaid it was the great- 
eſt improvement he had ever ſeen. ; 

Several perſons, and among them ſome of rank, 
appeared to Mr. Gueſt's character; notwithſtanding 
which, he received ſentence of death: and was, to- 
ou with three others, executed at Tyburn the 
ourteenth of October, 1769. 

Mr. Gueſt was drawn in a fledge to the gallows, 
and after the three others were tied up, he got into 
the cart; he was not tied up immediately, Got was 
indulged to pray on his knees, attended by the ordi- | 
nary, and another clergyman of the church of Eng- 
land : he joined in prayers with the clergyinen with 
the greateſt devotion, and his whole deportment was 
fo pious, grave, manly, and ſolemn, becoming the | 
gentleman, and the chriſtian, as to draw tears from | 
the greateſt part of the numerous ſpectators. He 
was dreſſed in decent mourning, with a club wig on; 
was a good looking man, five teet nine or ten inches | 
high, and ſeemed to be about forty years of age.— | 
After hanging the uſual time, his body was put in- 
to an hearle, and carried to his friends for interment. | 
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zlaſs n SE 3 | 
cup YHEproſecution on this trial was conducted in 


the name of Redburn's widow ; and in the courſe 
cent of the evidence againſt the priſoner, it appeared that 
a prodigious concourſe of diſorderly people had aſ- 

ohn ſembled on Monday the ninth of May, in St. 
ock Wt George's-fields, where, after they had continued a 
the confiderable time, exclaiming, Wilkes and Liberty, 
| as they made an attempt upon the King's-bench priſon, 
ngs threw ſtones into the Marſhal's houſe, and at length 
eat- burſt open the outward gate of the priſon, to the 
inexpreſfible terror of the keepers, who not only ap- 
nk, prehended that the prifoners would, in this confufi- 
ing on, make their eſcape, but imagined that their own 
lives muſt be inevitably endangered if they reſiſted 

the the ungovernable fury of the rioters, Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe apprehenſions, however, the keepers 
guarded the inner doors of the priſon ſo ſucceſsfully, 
that the mob diſperſed without effecting their pur. 
vas WW poſe. But the Marſhal dreading their return the 
next day, and fearing ſtill greater outrages from 


5 their turbulence, applied to the magiſtrates for aſſiſ- 
ich tance, and a party both of horſe and foot guards 
vas was ordered to be in conſtant readineſs, to give eve- 
he ry neceſſary 1 to the civil authority. 
Next day, as the Marſhal ſuſpected, the mob came, 


encreaſed greatly in number, to St, George's-fields, 
exclaiming as before, Wilkes and Liberty, and ap- 
pearing not only from the circumſtance of their en- 
creaſe, but from the tenor of their exclamation, to 
be determined upon a repetition of their outrages ; 
the magiſtrates, attended by the guards, judged it 
abſolutely neceſſary " ſtand forth for the preſervati- 
1 F 00 
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tion of the peace, the honour of the laws, and, the 
ſecurity of government. Among the magiſtrates, 
thus diſcharging their duty, Mr. Gillam was very 
much diſtinguiſhed. He expoſtulated in the gent- 
leſt terms with the populace on the dangers which 
were likely to ariſe from ſuch an illegal aſſembly, 
and made uſe of every argument to diſperſe them, 
which could be offered by reaſon, or urged by huma. 
nity, Unhappily, hower, his expoſtulations, as well 
as thoſe of the other juſtices, were wholly diſregard- 
ed ; they preached to the winds, and were reduced 
to the diſagreeable neceſſity of reading the Riot Act: 
but though the conſequences were fully explained to 
the inconſiderate rioters, though they were informed 
that all who remained an hour after the Act was read, 
would be guilty of felony, without benefit of the 
clergy, they were as inſenſible to threats as to exhor- 
tations, and not only hiſſed, hooted, and reviled the 
ſoldiers, who endeavoured to ſcatter them, but ac- 
tually threw ſtones at the magiſtrates. They were 
then told that the guards would certainly be ordered 
to fire, unleſs they defiſted from ſuch wanton, ſuch 
ſcandalous outrages ; but this information had no 
effect whatſoever ; and Mr, Gillam, immediately af- 
ter, receiving a violent blow from a ſtone, the order 
for their firing was accordingly given, in which the 
unfortunate Redburn loſt his life. Such was the 
general ſubſtance of the evidence given againſt Mr. 
Gillam ; though one or two of the witneſſes put the 
moſt unfavourable conſtruction on his conduct, and 
declared, that, to the beſt of their judgments, there 

was no abſolute neceſſity for firing. | 
As Mr. Gillam neither called a ſingle witneſs in 
his favour, nor made the minuteſt defence, either by 
himſelf, or his counſel, the moment the evidence for 
the proſecution was cloſed, the hon. Mr. Juſtice 


Gould 
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ould ſtood up, and declared, that he though Mr · 
illam perfectly juſtifiable in the whole of his pro- 
eedings; his lordſhip quoted ſeveral eſtabliſhed 
authorities, which proved, beyond a doubt, that a 
magiſtrate, when there is any occaſion to ſupport the 
Jaws, has a right to demand aſſiſtance from all his 
majeſty's ſubjects who are capable of bearing arms; 
hat he is impowered to arm them with ſuch wea- 
ons as are moſt likely to quell any riot; and that 
conſequently, if he has a right to give them arms, 
he has a right to direct the uſe of theſe arms, as he 


Pudges requiſite for the preſervation of the peace, 


is lordſhip moreover obſerved, that a magiſtrate, 
pon proper application to him, was obliged to take 
very poſſible method to I riots, which are, 
of all other things, the moſt diſgraceful, as well as 
the moſt dangerous infractions upon the laws of the 
ommunity.———Unleſs the peace was obſerved, he 
udiciouſly added, that we had no ſecurity for our 
property, our lives, or, what was ſtill more valuable, 
pur liberty; and therefore, as the magiſtrate was 
obliged to ſtand forth in times of neceſſity, for the 


ſupport of the laws, the laws had expreſlly declared, 


hat he ſhould be indemnified for any perſonal injuries, 
which, in the execution of his duty, ſhould happen 
to the diſturbers of public tranquility, To this pur- 
port, but in arguments the moſt forcible, and in lan- 
guage the moſt correct, Sir Henry Gould delivered 
his opinion, and was immediately ſeconded by the 
Lord Chief Baron Parker. „„ 
The Lord Chief Baron, beſides expreſſing the 
warmeſt approbation of the arguments made uſe of 
by the very learned judge who ſpoke before him, 
ſaid, that he was old enough to remember the oc- 
caſion on which the riot act was made in the reign 
of George the Firſt, and knew that it was drawn 


juſt 


— 
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up by two lawyers, perhaps, as able as any thae 
ever appeared in this country. He remarked, that 
if any mob continued together an hour after it was 


read, they had no body but themſelves to blame for 


diſagreeable conſequences ; and added, that if in 
caſes of this nature, where the laws wete reſiſted, 
an innocent perſon ſhould even ſuffer, it was to be 
lamented as a misfortune, and not imputed to the 
magiſtrate as a crime. To ſhew the propriety of 
this reaſoning, his lordſhip was pleaſed to put the 
following caſes : ſuppoſe, obſerved he, that a man 


ſhould fire at a perſon to whom he bore ſome impla- 


cable hatred, and miſſing this perſon, the ball ſhould 
kill one againſt whom he did not entertain the leaſt 
reſentment : in this caſe, remarked his lordſhip, 
the very accident would be murder, becauſe he 


acted with a miſchievous intention. But ſuppoſe, 


continued he, that a man, attacked by a highway- 
man on the road, ſhould draw a piſtol to defend 
himſelf, and, in firing at the robber, ſhould kill an 
innocent man, the act would neither be murder nor 
manſlaughter z it would be a miſadventure, pitiable 
as an unhappineſs, but not puniſhable as a crime, 
After the Lord Chief Baron, Sir Richard Afton, 
ſo eminent for his abilities, and ſb diſtinguiſhed for 
his humanity, delivered his ſentiments : he agreed, 
he ſaid, entirely with the two learned judges who 
had ſpoken, and gave ſeveral inſtances where, from 
a want of attentioatoſuppreſs riots in their commence- 
ment, the conſtitution of this country was in danger 
of being totally ſubverted. Particularly in Richard 
the Second's time by Wat Tyler, where, though the 
matter of diſpute was originally no more than the 


payment of a groat, the iſſue threatened inevitable 


ruin to the kingdom. His lordſhip obſerved, that 


if the aſſembly in St, George's-fields was not a riotous 


one, 
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one, he knew not by what name to call it. The 
populace there had attacked#one of our principal 
priſons, continued their unlawful aſſembly after the 
time limited by the riot act, and not only inſulted, 
but threw ſtones at the magiſtrates, who were at- 
tempting to diſperſe them. As to the mtroductipn 
of the military, in preference to the poſſe comirptus, 


he took notice that the juſtices were no way repre- - 


henfible. The law made no difference between a 


red coat and white one; ſoldiers were no more ex- 


empted by their military character from aſſiſting the 
magiſtrates in quelling riots, than any other mem- 
bers of the community. The law obliged all his 
majeſty's ſubjects indiſcriminately to aſſiſt upon theſe 
occafions.; and, conſequently, as there was a neceſ- 
fity for ſome aſſiſtance, none could he more proper 
than the military, who are always in readineſs, 
more eaſily collected, more ſubje& to command, 
and more capable of defence, than any other parts 
of the people. | 
Upon the whole, his lordſhip was of opinion, that 
Mr. Gillam had not only behaved juſtifiable but 
meritoriouſly ; he ſaw that he took all the pains of a 
good man to ſuppreſs the riot without proceeding to 
rigour; but he alſo ſaw, that when no entreaties could 
prevail ũpon the mob to diſperſe, Mr. Gillam then 
proceeded, like a good ſubject, to conſult the wel- 
fare of the public. This he was obliged to do, and 
was puniſhable if he did not do it. And Sir Rich- 
ard Aſton concluded, by expreſſing his concern, 
that a magiſtrate, like Mr, Gillam, d be brought 
to the bar of juſtice, as a criminal; for a conduct -* 
which entitled him to the univerſal approbation of 
his country, 1 | 
The Recorder ſpoke at laft, and agreed in every 
thing with the judges ; but politely ebſerved, that 
: | e there 


% 
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there was no occafion for him to ſay much upon a 

ſubje& which had been ſo very ably diſcuſſed by 
their lordſhips. | HSE | 

The jury, upon hearing theſe opinions, without 
going out of court, or heſitating a moment, pro- 
nounced Mr. Gillam not guilty; and a copy of his 
indagtment, upon the motion of the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, was granted to him, after ſome very ingeni- 
ons arguments between Sir Fletcher Norton, the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General on the part of Mr. 
Gillam ; and Mr. Serjeant Glynn and Mr. Lucas 
againſt granting the copy on the part of the proſe- 
cution. | | | 

The court was uncommonly full upon this occa- 
ſion; Mr. Gillam bowed with great reſpe& to the 
bench, and the jury, on his entrance, and on his 
acquittal. He was dreſſed in a ſuit of black, full 
trimmed, and wore a tie-wig; a chair was ordered 
for him -cloſe to the council, but he fainted once 
through the exceſſive heat of the place, as the crowd 
preſſed very much about him, from motives of cu- 
riofity. 


JOHN WINN, otherwi/e POWER, 11 for Piracy, 
| 25 and Murder. | | 


AMUEL WELLS, being ſworn, depoſed, that 

he belonged to the Albany, a merchant veſlel, 

and was ſent on board the Polly, with fix others, at 
Baſſan, on theeoaſt of Africa, to lend a hand to 
work her down to Anamaboe in April laſt ; that 
John Fox was maſter of the Polly, and the priſoner 
John Winn, a foremaſt-man, of the ſame; that, as 
they were going to Anamaboe, they ſtopped at Cape 
Apolonia, after ſailing two days, where they ſtaid 
only 


'F 
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only one night: that, Captain Fox going on ſhore, 
| b Wells, the deponent, Robert Fitzgerald, William 
8 Hughes, and John Tomlin, had the watch upon deck, 
between eight and nine in the evening, the priſoner 
bout being then below: but that the priſoner ſoon after 
8 coming up upon the quarter deck to him, and aſking 
his if he ſaw a canoe coming? To which he anſwered, 
Ge. No; he then took hold of his noſe, and ſaid, Upon 
__ pain of your life, don't ſpeak a word.” That then, 
the going down into the cabin he handed up ſome piſtols 
Mr 2 * , 5 
to William Hughes, which Hughes carried to the 
das main-deck, and that the priſoner coming up again, 


ordered him, the deponent, to go and looſe the fails, 
which he did: that he, the deponent, then went 
down upon the main-deck, and hearing a piſtol go 
; off, ſoon learned that the mate was ſhot through the 
his ſhoulder ; that the priſoners and others were armed 
ful! all ni ht, and that he came forward to Peter Jordan, 


red ¶ and threatened to blow his brains out, if he did not 


do as he ordered him; that he ordered him, Jordan, 
to go and fetch ſome grog, that is, rum and water, 
and that they kept drinking heartily all night; that 
in the morning they called all hands up to ſwear to 
be true to Captain Power of the Bravo, the priſoner 
called himſelf Captain Power, and altered the ſhip's 
name to that of the Bravo; and that the priſoner 
having put a piſtol into Peter Jordan's mouth, and 
threatened to blow out his brains, he then, ſeconded 


at by John Potts, William Hughes, Robert Fitzge- 
el, Nrald, and John Tomlin, ordered them aft. 

af Being aſked, whether Tomlin was armed ? He 

to anſwered he was not at firſt, and further ſaid, that 
at WW when hewent aft, William Hughes had got a prayer- 

er book belonging to the priſoner to ſwear them all, and 

as that Potts, and all that were concerned together, re- 

G quired them to take an oth, the priſoner the ſtand. 
| © ok 


Nuns. . | ing 


. 
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ing at the table, with a brace of piſtols in his 
hands. | 5 
Being deſired by the court to repeat the words 


made uſe of when they were required to ſwear, he 5 
ſaid, it was, to ſwear to be true to Captain Power ti 
of the Bravo, and to one another, and to obey his o 
command. He alſo related a circumſtance, whilſt «: 
they were ſwearing, of the priſoner's ſhooting Adam h 
Mercer through the cheek, when he was juſt come n 
up upon deck; but he did not know, whether the i; 
piſtol went off by accident, or not. It was, however, a 
not attended with any fatal conſequences, a 
Wells being next examined, in regard to the a 

murder of the negro man, depoſed, that this negro 

was a freeman belonging to Baſſan, and in two ort 

three days after they were out at ſea, going a pirat-Wi| e 
ing to the windward, was employed ſplitting ſome 1 

wood forward: that Robert Fitzgerald, having \ 

obſerved the negro making motions to the ſlaves, I 
and to throw ſomething over board, went and told | 


the priſoner of it, whereupon the priſoner coming 
down from the quarter-deck, laſhed him up to the 
rail by his hands and his feet to a handſpike, and 
taking a cat-of-nine-tails, flogged him three or four 
minutes; but, not having patience to flog him longer, 
ke took a cutlaſs from out of the boar, and fell to 
cutting him all round the body, and cut him down- 
right, and wounded him much. | 

Being aſked how many cuts he gave him, and 
where himſelf, the deponent, was at the time ? He 
anſwered, that he could not be poſitive to the num- 
ber of the cuts; and that he was then aft under the 
awning, about three or four yards from the priſoner, 
who calling for another cutlaſs, ſaying the one he 
had was not good enough, ordered him, the depo- 
nent, to go and get another: that having broughtſ| 
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him up another he fell to cutting him again about 
the head, and round the body, and did not mind 
where he cut him; that the priſoner then ordered 
Fitzgerald to give him a cut or two, and he gave him' 
two or three cuts ; and that having repeated the ſame, 
ordered Potts to cut him, he did ſo, alfo, all with the 
ſecond cutlaſs : that the black bled mightily about the 
head and body, before thoſe two cut him, being al- 
moſt dead when Fitzgerald came, though life was 
in him, but he could not ſpeak ; that Potts, without 
any one bidding him, took a carpenter's broad axe, 
and cut the negro's head off, as he continued tied, 
and then threw the head and body over board 
Being aſked, on his croſs-examination, the condi- 
tion of the negro, when the priſoner left him to Fitz- 
gerald ? Whether he was not alive, and might have 
lived ? He anſwered, that he could not live after he 
was cut to that degree; and that he had been quite 
mad, and cried out very much, but was almoſt dead 
before Fitzgerald cut him. 
Being aſked again, how many of the ſeven that 
came from Albany were engaged in the mutiny ; He 
ſaid, there were five of them, viz, Richard Thomas, 
Thomas Hughes, John Potts, Robert Fitzgerald, 
and Charles Day ; and that Adam Mercer was the 
other that came from the Albany, but was not en- 
gaged with them, as was not himfelf the depo- 
nent, | | 
Peter Jordan, being ſworn, related all the cireum- 
ſtances that Wells did concerning the murder of the 
negro, who was a freeman, and a pledge a-board the 
ſhip for two ſlaves, and whoſe offence ſeemeg to be 
nothing more than heaving a chip over board, as he 


; was cutting ſome wood in the afternoon on the deck. 


The circumſtances of the behaviour of Winn and 
his aſſociates, in regard to the mytiny and piracy 
G3 | wer 
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were alſo the ſame, except a few particulars, con- 
cerning a defign of killing him, the deponent, Jor- 
dan, Adam Mercer, and the chief mate: the two 
laſt of which were ſhot at: the chief mate, whoſe 
name was Jenkins, by the priſoner, whom he had 
called out of the cabin, and firing a piſtol at, wound- 
ed him in the ſhoulder; and Adam Mercer by the 
priſoner alſo, three ſlugs having paſſed through his 
cheek, and two lodged in his neck, which he, the 
deponent, Jordan, cut afterwards out with his lan- 


cet. a | 
In regard to himſelf and Jenkins, the deponent, 


Jordan, ſaid, that their lives were partly ſaved by 


the interpoſition of Tomlin, who told the priſoner, 
«© What fignifies killing one another? We will 
make them work the veſſel for us.“ So there was 
nothing done to them ; though afterwards the pri- 
ſoner had threatened to take away the deponent's life, 
by clapping a piſtol loaded and cocked into his 
mouth, and ſhortly after had ſnapped a piſtol five 


times at one W. Ainſworth. | 
Some appeared to the priſoner's character; but 


being found guilty of death, he received ſentence im- 


mediately, to be executed on the Monday following, 
being the ſecond of March, at Execution-Dock, his 
body to be diſſected; but was reſpited till Tueſday 
the 1oth, when he ſuffered according to his ſentence. 
And, as juſtice had been done to the country by the 
example of Winn, the ringleader, and ſome circum- 
ſtances, appeared on that trial, in the priſoner, Tom- 
lin's favour, as to his not being armed when the 
others were, and his preventing the others, when they 
were procccding to kill one or two of the men, his 
majeſty's attorney- general did not produce any evi- 
againſt him, and he was acquitted | 


P. MAC | 
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. MAC KINLIE, G. GIDLEY, - A. ZEKERMAN, 
and R. QUINTEN, for Murder, 


HIS horrid ſcene was firſt meditated on ** a 
iſland of Teneriff. While they were there, 
Peter Mac Kinlie ſaid one evening to the perſons 


nd. 

the fterwards concerned, that they had much treaſure. 
his n board, and that they might make their fortunes 
the y going off with the veſſel, He ſpoke it with 


eeming indifference, and the matter went no farther 
at that time. 

On their return home, juſt as they entered the 
Bay of Biſcay, Andrew Zekerman ſecretly acquaint- 
d Richard St. Quinten, that he, Peter Mac Kinlie, 
and George Gidley, intended to make away with 
he reſt of the ſhip's company, and ſecure the treaſure 


va 
N on board for their own uſe: and that they intended 
fe, im as an accomplice, , St. Quinten entirely diſap- 
his roved the deſign, and could not believe, as he de- 
lared, they were really in earneſt. - Zekerman 


harged him not to ſay any thing about it. 

The next morning the three perſons. already 
amed, ſpoke of the affair to St. Quinten, while 
hey were at breakfaſt together ; ; adding, that if be 
offered to diſcloſe it, he himſelf ſhould be the firſt 


ufferer. They ſought an opportunity that night to 


A 
uy xecute their bloody deſign; but miſfing it, reſolved 
he o defer it till they came into the channel; ſuppoſing 
Ne hat then the paſſengers, at leaſt, would go on ſhore, 


and thereby render the een of it more caſy, 

And leſs bloody. 

Another circumſtance which prompted them ta 

Execute this diabolical project was, their having, 

nknown to the captain, made away with a conſi- 

erable quantity of the wine on board; from which 
| they 
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they apprehended, on their arrival at London, they 
ſhould be tranſported. — | 

During nine days, which was the time ſpent be- 
tween the Bay of Biſcay, and their arrival at Crook 
Haven, they continued ſtedfaſt in their bloody de- 
ſign. Though St. Quinten affirmed to the laſt, he 
did not believe they would ever actually put it in ex- 
ecution. 

They ſpent ſix days at Crook Haven, in which time 

Mac Kinlie, being one day in liquor, took one of the 
Cuſtom-houſe officer on board aſide, and, after aſk- 
ing if he could keep a ſecret, diſcloſed to him the 
whole matter, The officer informed captain Coch- 
ran; but he, imputing it to a fit of drunkenneſs, 
and without any real foundation, or confiding too 
much in his own valour, took no notice of it. 

On the third night after they had ſet fail from 
Crook Haven, being the goth of November, at 
about the diſtance of nine leagues to the ſouth well 
of the iſland of Scilly, the bloody ſcene began in the 
following manner: ki. hs To 

Between the hours of ten and eleven, captain 
Cochran being then on the watch, together with 
Mac Kinlie and Zekerman, and walking on the 
quarter deck, Mac Kinlie ſtepped from the main 
deck towards the compaſs, as though he would ob- 
ſerve the ſhip's courſe ; and watching his opportu 
nity, as captain Cochran turned his back toward 
him, ſeized him round the middle; and forced hi 
on ihe main deck, where Gidley, being prepared, 
ſmote him with an iron bar on the head, which im 
mediately kjlled him. Upon hearing the captain 
outcry, and the noiſe on deck, St. Quinten, bein 
then dozing in the fore-caſtle, ran up, and ſeeing 
Mac Kinlie and Gidley laying hold of the dead body 
aſſiſted to throw it overboard. 1 
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The Mate and his brother, Charles and James 
Pincent, who were then under deck, hearing the 
noiſe, ran up. Gidley immediately fell on the mate 
with the iron bar, with which he had juſt murdered 
the captain, but miſſing his blow, the bar fell over- 
board. He then called to St. Quinten for help, 
who, coming to his aſſiſtance, they threw him over- 
board. | | 0 
Captain Glaſs, in the mean time, looking up, 
and ſeeing what was doing, ſtept back to the cabin 
for his ſword; which Mac Kinlie perceiving, haſtened 
down after him: and concealing himſelf behind the 
ladder, on captain Glaſs's return, as he was half 
way up the ſtairs, took hold of him with the left 
arm, and with a knife in his hand ript open his 
belly; the captain at the ſame time ſaying, O 
Peter, ſure you will not ſerve me thus.” — Peter 
then called out for help: upon which St. Quinten 
ran and took the ſword out of the captain's hand. 
George Gidley then coming up, took the ſword from 
St, Quinten, and paſſed it ſeveral times through the 
captain's body, who then fell back into Mac Kinlie's 
arms, | 
 Gidley, in the mean time, haſtened to diſpatch 
the mate's brother, with captain Glaſs's ſword ; but 
finding it ſomewhat difficult, Mac Kinlie went to his 
aſſiſtance, who in the ſcuffle received a wound 1n his 
arm, through the young man's body, 


Mrs. Glaſs and her daughter came on deck. She 
aſked, in great conſternation, if they had been run 
upon by another veſſel? and whether captain Glaſs 
was dead ? She had for anſwer, that their captain 
had been out of his mind and attempted to kill them 
all, and that they had flung him overboard. She 


ſhrieked, and ſaid her huſband was dead, 
* Mae 


By the time they had thrown him into the ſea, 
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Mac Kinlie, who had juſt then taken the helm 
from Zeckerman, cried out to him to throw her 
overboard; and added in a rage, © You have done 
nothing yet.“ Upon which Zeckerman laid hold 
on her; her daughter that inſtant flew to her arms, 
and both periſhed in the ſea together, by the hands 
of Zeckerman, „„ 

Then they drew up the dead body of captain Gla(s 
upon the deck; and after trimming the ſails, ſtrippe | 
him of his watch, buckles, and every thing of value 
about him, threw him overboard. 985 4 

Having thus far proceeded in their moſt bloody 
defign, they all, except St. Quinten, whom they 
left to ſteer the veſſel, went under deck to clean 
_ themſelyes from the blood with which they were | 
diſtained, and dreſs the wounds, which another of | 
them, beſides Mac Kinlie, had received during the 
affray. ; 
They then made for the Iriſh ſhore, When they | 
had got within the diſtance of three leagues of it, 
they put out the beat; and having loading her with 
270 bags of dollars, and two or three pounds weight | 
of gold duſt, they knocked out the ballaſt port of 
on. 2 ſhip, in order to ſink her, and put off for 

nd. 2 

Captain. Glaſs's boy, on ſeeing them put off, and of 
Enowing the condition in which they left the ſhip, M ___ 
eaped into the ſea, and ſwam after them. He got | . 
up to them, and laid hold of the gunnel of the boat, n; 
St. Quinten took hold of him to pull him in, which MY 5 
he declared, he-intended to do with the greateſt wil- | oh 
lingneſs ; upon which, the reſt cried out to him, | 
and ſwore if he did, he himſelf ſhould go over- e. 
board. St, Quinten then let go his hold. The boy, | 


— wu 


finding there was no-relief, took off his hat, which þ = 
till then he kept on, lifted up both his hands to , 


2 
Heaven, 
4 
2 
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Heaven, and after uttering, © O Lord have mercy 
upon me!“ inſtantly ſunk, and was ſeen no more. 


2 The other boy, yet on board the veſſel, put about 
arms, the helm, and made towards the ſhore, which thoſe 
lands in the boat perceiving, when they were about a mile 

| and an half from land, turned back, to provide for 
Glak i finking her more effectually. = 7 
pped By the time they came well nigh up with her, 


the other boy had been waſhed over-board, and the 


ſhip overſet. 
hen they had reached the ſhore, they found 


they W themſelves about a mile from Duncannon Fort, be- 
lean tween which and the light-houſe, they hid 251 bags 
ere of dollars among the rocks. They then made to- 


wards Waterford, landed at Fiſner's-town, and bu- 
ried ſix bags more of dollars. Here they hired 
hotſes, and rode on to Roſs. They left Mac Kinlie 
at a public houfe there, to take care of what trea- 


* ſure they had among them, requeſting him to keep 
rich himſelf ſober; the other three, in the mean time, 
ght went back for the ſix bags they had buried at 
of Fiſher's-to oon. 4 


On their return, they found Mac Kinlie had, con- 
trary to their directions, got hritnſelf in liquor, with 
a number of the town's people about him, with ſome 
of whotn he had changed dollars to the amount of 
3ocl. for gold.' _ oe | 

The next day they bought three caſes of piſtols, 
hired each a horſe, with two guides, and rade off for 
Dublin ; where, not long atter, they were appre- 
hended, and ſecured in Newgate, 5 
3 Saturday, March 1, near three months after their 
commitment, they were brought to trial, and re- 
WF ceived ſentence of death, which was accordingly ex- 
ccuted the Monday following. They were after- 
wards hung in chains, | | 


Nowe. XXXII. U Richard 
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Richard St, Quinten, from whom this account ; 
was taken, was ſecond ſon to William and Mary i 
St. Quinten, in Yorkſhire. He was born in Sep-i 
tember, 1745. At eleven years old his parents hired 
him, at his own deſire, to ſerve in an inn at King 
ton upon Hull, where he continued three years, 
much approved both by his maſter and miſtreſs. 

He then reſolved to learn a trade, returned to his 
father, and continued at his buſineſs of ſhoemaking iſ 3 
two ycars and an half. His thoughts began to rove, 
as he expreſſed it. He bound himſelf for three 
years to ſerve on board a ſhip belonging to Mr. 
William King, merchant at Dublin. From a cer- 
tificate which the publiſher of this account has ſeen, 
which this gentleman ſent to the Lord-mayor of I 
Dublin, it appears that he behaved well in his em-“ 
ploy, was remarkably obedient to his parents, and 
not known to be chargeable with any crime, other | 1 
than the common frailties of human nature, in its 
preſent degenerate condition, till this moſt barba- ; 
rous affair, in which he was concerned. J 

He was aſked at the gallows, if he was afraid to 
die, and if death was terrible to him? He ſaid re- 
peatedly, “ No, no.” The clergyman, who at. 
tended at the execution, expreſſed his hope and 
belief that they would find favour with God, St. 
Quinten ſaid with a low voice, but ſo as to be heard 
by ſome who ſtood near, “ I know it, I know it.“ 
He went off witneſſing a true, though not the mok | 


triumphant confeſſion. 4 h 
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ount rHMOMAS DEWDNEY, and JOHN BAILEY, fi- 
- ary 2 | Murder | | 

| eps i | _ | h | 

red HOMAS DEWDNEY and Joux Barter, 
ng(-i were indicted, together with Simon Pingano, 


ears, ince dead, for that the ſaid Pingano, with a blun- 
erbuſs, loaded with gun- powder, and a leaden bul- 
Pet, which he had, and held in his right hand, did 
ſhoot off at, and againſt John Fletcher, giving him 
mortal wound a little above the right eye, by 
which he the ſaid John Fletcher, did kill and mur- 
der, Auguſt 7; and Thomas Dewdney, and John 
Bailey, for being preſent, aiding, abetting, com- 
Forting, aſſiſting, and maintaining the ſaid Simon 
WPingano, in perpetrating the ſame. | 
= S:ephen Barton. I was a debtor in Maidſtone gao], 
and when there was this great diſturbance: I ſat in the 
ther Wroom they call the Tap, On the ſeventh of Avguſt, 
| its ¶ when the priſoners came back from prayers, which 
rba. vas a little after three o'clock in the afternoon, I ſaw 
Pingano turn round, and give Mr. Stephens a ſtab ; 
d to I did not ſee the knife, but ſaw his arm go, and 
| re- ¶ thought it had been a cutlaſs; the reſt of them jump- 
at: Med up for the arms. I ſaw Mr. Stephens clap his 
and arm to the wound, and ſay he was a dead man; then 
St, Rogers, Matthews, King, and the reſt jumped up, 
eard and took the reſt of the arms. | ht RT. 
it.“ 2. Had Pingano a cutlaſs in his hand before he 
noſt 8 ſiruck the gaoler ? | | 
Barton. That I cannot ſay: then I went through 
the gate along with one Grainger, who was then a 
= priſoner, and went up into my own room; I ſaw no 
TAS more of what was done below, | 0 
2. Was Dewdney in the room where they took 
the arms? To 
Barton. I did not ſee what paſſed below: then 
= Dewdney came up to my door, and ſaid, I have no 
| 2 11 


when they wanted to break out backwards, 
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ill defign againſt you. I ſaid, I will come out and 


ſpeak to you, if you have not. I opened my door, | 


which was locked, and we went into the paſſage : he 
ſaid, Mr. Barton, I would not go out it I could 
help it, but they will oblige me to go. I ſaid, I 
know you muſt, and I too, if they inſiſt upon it, as 
they are maſters of the gaol, and have got all the 
arms : but if you return again, I warrant you will 
have ſome favour ſhewn you, and he ſaid he would. 
9, Had he any arms at that time? | 
Barton. He had a piſtol in his hand when he 
came to me. 

9. What time did he come to your room ? 

Barton. About five o'clack ; about two hours after 
Mr. Stevens was murdered. 

9. Was you in the room all that time by your- 
ſelf ? | ; 

Bartin. No, I had Mrs. Stevens under my bed. 

9. How often did you go out of your room? 

Barton. I believe not above once more. 

9, What did you ſee when you went out? 

Barton. I ſaw them in a hurricane. M'Donald 


fetched me down once; he told me he would blow 


my brains out, if I did not go down , I ſaw Dewd- 
ney at that time. 7 

9. What uſe did he make of the piſtol, did you 
hear him threaten any body ? 

Barton, No, I did not. 

9. Did you hear the blunderbuſs fired that killed 
Mr. Flctcher ? | | 

Barton. I heard firing feveral times out of the gaol. 

Q: Do you know who fired out of the gaol? 

Barton. I do not: there was firing out of, and 
into the gaol, but my window looks into what they 
call the felon's yard: I] ſaw them picking that wall, 
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9. Who were they ? 1 
Barton. I cannot tell them that broke out; I was 
fraid to look out much, for fear they ſhould fire 


2. Do you know whether the piſtol was charged 


br not? 


Barton. I do not. | 5 
Richard Holder. I was in the priſon at the time of 
his mutiny; I was turnkey there. The priſoners 
were had up to prayers : I ſaw Pingano ſtep upon the 
hair, and take the arms down: as ſoon as he had 


one that, he drove me into gaol before him. 


Were either of the priſoners there then? 
Holder. No. Then Pingano demanded the keys 
f me, I gave him the keys of the hatch: he d—n'd 
1e, and bid me give him the key of the fore- door, 
which I did. Then he made me ſhew him where 
he powder and ball was: he broke open a bureau 
or powder, and ſwore there was none there. I ſaid 


Mf there was none there, I did not know where to find 


ny ; then he had me up ſtairs; I did not go up faſt 
nough, and he hit me a ſtroke on my ſhoulder : he 
gad the keys all this time: he bid me go down ſtairs, 
nd turned me into the gaol again; he went in and 
ooked among about among them : then he had me 
but where Rogers add Matthews were cutting 


Wugs; Dewdney, was at that time locked up in his 
oom. Pingano demanded the keys of No. 5. where 
Pewdney was: he ſaid, give me the right key, or 
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mn your blood, P11 blow your brains out: I gave 
t him, and ſaw him unlock the door. 

Who was in the ward when he unlocked it ? 
Holder. Dewdney I know was there in particular, 
9. Was Bailey there? NS: 

Holder. I cannot be poſitive ; I think he was. 
Did you ſee Dewdney come out? 
| Halder 
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Holder. Not while I was there, I ſaw him out 
afterwards about an hour or two before they went 
away, 

. Did you ſee him without his irons? 

Holder. I did; he was walking about with the 
reſt of them. 

What was he doing ? 

Folder. He had a piſtol in his hand: I did not 
ſee him offer to hurt any body. 

Q: What did he ſay : ? 

Holder. He did not ſay any thing to me. 

9. But you might hear him ſay ſomething to ſome- 
body elle. | 

Holder. I did not over-hear him. 

Q; Did you ſee the blunderbuſs fired into the 
ſtreet ? 

Holder. I did not: there were ſome fired out, and 
ſome fired in. 

9. How long were they in the gaol before they 
went away ? 


Holder. They continued in the gaol four hours 


before they went away, 
9. Did Dewdney go away with them ? 
Holder. He was miſſing out of gaol. 
Where was you at the time they went out? 
Holder. | was gone into one of the debtor's rooms. 


, Why did you not ſtop them? 
Holder. I was locked into the gaol. Pingano 


and Bonevento made me ſtay there; Dewdney was 


along with them. 

9. What, did he ſay any thing? 

Folder. I did not hear him ſpeak a word; they 
talked among one another, but J cannot ſpeak to 
any thing particular. 

9. Did any of them ſay any thing to you about 
coming down ſtairs, or what they would do to you 
if you did not: ? 


Holder. 


an 


th 


Ot 


rs. 
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Holder. Pingano took me with about the gaol, 
and kept me priſoner among them. Jordain was a 
very handy fellow among them: they handed the 
arms from one to another; ſometimes one had them, 
ſometimes another. 

9, Did they go to the window i in order to keep 
the town's people from aſſiſting you? 

Holder. I cannot tell who did that, as I was con- 
fined. 

YT You ſay they handed the arms FO one to 
another, what was that for? 

Holder. Some wanted to go up ſtairs, ſo they gave 
the arms to the others to hold, while they went up. 
9. Did you not ſee any thing of Mr. Stevens? 

Holder. I heard 


him call to me, but I did not ſee 
him. | . 


9. from Dewadney. Did I not tell you that Simon Pin- 
gano ſaid he would thruſt the knife into Mr. Stevens's 
body, becauſe he forced him to take his trial ? 

Holder. He did ſpeak of it. 

Did I not defire you to take care of him? 

Holder. He did deſire us to take care of him. 

Q: from Court. You ſay Dewdney was locked 


up two hours, how long was he at liberty before 


they went away ? 
Holder. I believe about two hours. 
William Grainger. 1 was a priſoner in the gaol, | 
the time of the riot; Mr, Stevens gave me orders to 
bring the priſoners up; I aſked them if I was to 
bring them all? He bid me aſk the two Italians if 
they choſe to hear our miniſter's prayers? They ſaid 
they could not hear too much of what was good, ſo 
I brought them up, and they went to prayers; the 
clock in the Tap ftruck four while they were at 
prayers, When they had done they called to Dick 
Holder to take the priſoners awav ; he was at the 
jore-door : I ran to him, and kerched the key of the 
hatch 
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hatch out of his hand: I ſaid, here are the priſo. 
ners coming, let us get the gates open for them. I 
took the key of the back hatch, and he opened the 
middle one; I heard ſomething of a ſqueaking ugly 
noiſe; I turned round, and law Pingano, Rogers, and 
Matthews, taking the arms; Stephen Burton was 
Juſt at my heels: I ſaid, Dick, give me that key; 
but I found one of them was ſo nigh to him, he 
had not time to give me the key of the middle hatch 
at all; ſol ran up ſtairs, and got they key of the 
inner-hatch : the keys of the dungeon I had in my 

ocket : I was up in Barton's room halt an hour; 
and John Cox, a debtor, was along with us ; I look: 
ed out preſently afterwards, through the ſcuttle- hole, 
and I faw Mr. Stevens, and one Mary Alſop co- 
ming acroſs to the room where I was; I opened the 
door and let them in: I believe I was there an hour 
and a half before they found me; at laſt M' Donald 
came up with a piece in his hand; by G—d, ſays he, 
it is bloody work, there are fix men lie dead in the 
ſtreet! with that I was looking round ; fays he, they 
are looking to find you; take care of yourſelf, or you 
are a dead man: I did not take much notice, but I 
was frightened at theſe words to be ſure : I went and 
ſat upon the fide of the bed, and preſently up came 
King with a blunderbuſs and brought Richard Hol- 
der 1 with him, and demanded all the keys ] 
had ; which were the dungeon keys, the key of the 
inner-hatch, and two little padlock-keys. 

EA What did the padlock keys belong to? 

Grainger. They belonged to the padlocks of the 
outward doors of all the wards all along the goal; as 
ſoon as they had got the keys, they demanded me out 
of the room, to go and draw veer for them; King 
gave me a pail, which holds, | believe, half a buſhel, 
and bid me draw it full: I ſaid, I hope you have no 
311 deſign againſt me: he ſaid, No, Grainger ; nor 
| no 
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r cbody elſe ſhall hurt you: I went, and filled it 
with Hp while I was drawing the beer, I heard 
two men walk acroſs the room over my head a pretty 
pace: ſo I turned the cock that the beer ſhould run 
eaſy, and went up three or four ſtairs, and looked 
through the door, and who ſhould I ſee after theſe 
two men but Pingano, 

. Who were the two men? 

Grainger. I do not know who they were they run 
a great pace acroſs the room. I took it to be the 
miniſter, and a barber that was 1n the houſe : Pingano 
fired a blunderbuſs out at the hole through * 
oe miniſter went, 

Who was with him at that time 

* There was no body with him then, 

What time in the afternoon was this? 

Grainger. It was, I believe, ſome time after ſix ; 
I drew a pail of beer, and brought it up. 

Do you know whether that blunderbuſs did 
any miſchief ? What part did he fire at ? 

Grainger. He fired down towards the White-Gates, 
where Mr. Fletcher was ſhot ; but whether he ſhot 
him or no, I am not able to ſay : I was not up ſtairs 
far enough to ſee what he ſhot at. 

2. Was Pingano on the ground flor? ? 

Grainger. He was. | 

2. What time was that exactly 7 

Grainger. It was paſt ſix when that piece was 
fired; but I believe not a great deal: I gave _ _ 
to Pigano, and walked up and down the pal: 
with Tiſely, who had a piſtol : I ſaid, what 
you do with that? He fat, they make me 5a 
it, but J will not fire it upon any account, I ſaid, 
if you are forced out, return the firſt opportunity; 
for if they ſay I muſt go out, I muſt; but as ſoon 
as I can, I will return, or fling myſelf! into the hands 

Nums, XXXII. 1 of 
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of ſome body to let them know I am a priſoner, King 
came for me again to draw them beer : while I was 
drawing the beer, Jordain came to the tap-room with 
a piſtol in his hand, and fired it into the ſtreet. 

9. Through what paſlage ? 

Grainger. The window was open, and he Grbs 
out of it. | 
To what part of the ſtreet did that window 
look ? Did it face the ſame may. « as where the blun- 
derbuſs was fired ? 

Grainger. It did. 

9. What difference of time was ; there between 
firing the blunderbuls and the piſtol. 

Grainger. I believe it was fired half an hour after 
the hlunderbuſs: after he had fired it, he ran back 
into the goal. I carried up the ſecond pail of beer, 
and they gave me an empty one to fill: I carried that 
up, and they gave me another: and ſo they kept on 
for four pails running: I drew five pails of beer in 
all: after they had as much beer as they liked, King 
and M Donald ordered me into number 3: I was 
afraid of catching vermin there: Dick Holder, and 


the three women were in the room at the ſame time, 


ſo I defired King to let me go into my own room; 


he ſaid, D— mn you, go all you that are here away 


into your own room: we all went: in about half an 
hour King came, and ordered me to ſtrip all my 
cloaths off; and ordered Jenny Smith to pull her 


cloaths off in my room, and put mine on : we both 


ſtripped, and ſhe put my cloaths on: then he order- 
ed her to put Bennet's cloaths on, (a man that was 
tranſported) ſhe ſaid, if I go out I muſt die; and 
begged ſhe might die in her own cloaths : he turned 
round, and faid, D--mn you, put your own cloaths 
on : he gave me my cloaths again, and I put them 
on; and ſhe put her cloaths on about two or three 


minutes 
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minutes afterwards : he bid me put the candle out. 


Iwas leaning againſt the door poſt: I took the candle 
in order to blow it out: I felt a piſtol under my 


arm: and looked, and ſaw the muzzel of it; it 


frightened me fo I could not tell what to do: before 
] Huld blow the candle out, the piſtol went off. 
Was Dewdney in the room at that time? 
Grainger, No: he was not. 
9. Who was it dicected =s 
Grainger. I cannottell.: the ball e Jenny 
Smith, and Dick Moſley's head; within the length 
of my finger of both of them: I cannot tell whether 
it was King or M Donald that fired it; I do not 


think there was any body elſe near: I put my candle 


out: I was afraid they were at the door with other, 
piſtols to fire at us again. Then King ordered me 
to get a light: he ſaid, Dewdney was concealed un- 
der my bed: I got a light in a little time; almoſt 
as ſoon as you could tell five. He took the candle 
out of my hand, and looked under the bed: he ſaid, 
it is very well he is not there, for, by G—d, if he 
had, I would have blow your brains out; 1 faid, 1 
would let nobody be there, but them you order: 
then he ordered me to go out, and ſhut the door. I 
ſaw Dewdney on the top of the ſtairs; it was about 
fix o'clock : he ſaid, he would blow that dogs brains 
out that offered to come over the wall that was down 
by the Bridewell-yard. | 

9, Was the blunderbuſs and piſtol fired off before 
that, or after ? 

Grainger, The piſtol was fired afterwards, the 
blunderbuſs before Dewdney was walking in the lit- 
tle paſſage on the top of the ſtairs, with a piſtol ly 


ing on his arm: he appeared to be ſtanding as a 
_ guard at the Bridewell-wall. F | 
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- 9, from Dewdney. Did I not come to you, and ſay, 

Grainger, I owe you no ill, but I believe we ſhall be 
all ſhot : tell Mr. Stevens Iwill not go away: and did 
not you. ſay, go away, from me, they will kill you 


and me too THE eg | 
Grainger. I cannot be poſitive whether he did gy 


this or not: every one that ſpoke to me, I told them 


they had. better deliver themſelves up: there is a 


window looks ont towards the wall, where Dewdney 


was walking in the paſſage. BE; 
Stephen Ccuſens. I live at the fign of the Dog and 
Bear, about fix or ſeven yards from the goal. When 
this mutiny happened I was at my own door; I heard 
a ſhriekit g, and ſaw the door clapped to by a woman, 
between the hatch and the door: I jumped op and 
looked in at the window, and faw the condemned 
men taking the arms down: 1 went and called to my 
wife, to ſend my gun down; the girl came with my 
gun, but brought no powder or ſhot: a little after 
that, Mr. Stevens clapped his foot againſt the win- 
dow, and jumped out ; I catched him in my arms : 


he ſaid; I am ſtabbed, I am a dead man. I was load- 


ing my gun, and putting the ſhot in when Pingano 
was coming out at the fame window; I preſented 
my gun, though I had no ſhot in it; and faid, I have 
him: I called for aſſiſtance, and ſtood with my load- 
ed gun; ſeveral people came with guns, I did not 


ſee any body in particular fire: there was a vaſt many 


firings from the goal: 1 cannot ſay who fired: Mr. 
Fletcher ſtood with a gun by me : I am pretty ſure 


he fell by the firing from the goal. We made a hole. 
with intent to have broke in upon them, before they 
found the powder: but when we found they had got 


it, we thought it too dangerous to go in. Mr. Fletcher 


was ſhot much about fix o'clock, which was about 


two hours after Mr. Stevens came out at the win- 
| | __dows 


lie at the mercy of the Judge, and I hope you'l ſave 
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dow: he fell on his face, and I. believe never ſpoke 
after: he was ſhot in the ſkull, as he flood peeping 
in at the hole: they fired from the windows (ovcxal 
times; but this firing wia from the hole. 

William Pacey. I was juſt by the fade of Mr. F Jetcher 
at the time of this riot: I ſaw him fall immediately 
upon the firing from the goal: he was ſtooping for- 
wards, and was ſhot in the head: there were two or 
three other people wounded. 

Lydia Winter. I was in Mr. Fletcher” 5 houſe when 


he was brought home wounded ; he died of the wound 


on the cighth of Auguſt, between. the hours of 
twelve and one : he received the wound on the ſe- 
o 

William Roots, I attended Mr. F Reber : ik re⸗ 
ceived the wound about fix o'clock : I was with him 
between fix and ſeven; and again about eleven: I ſaw 
he could not hold long; the ball went in about an inch _ 
and a half above, his right eye, and lodged in his 
neck: he died that night between twelve and one 
o'clock : that wound no e was the cauſe of his 
death. | | 


py | | Dewdney 5 &fence. | 

lam not guilty of the murder: Iwas ſockedup above 
two hours after they took firſt poſſeſſion of the tap, 
and then they forced me out: I never fired the: piftol 
at any one: I hid myſelf from them as far as lay 
in my power; and the foreigners ſent Godfrey and 
Perry after-me : I was hid in the back part of the 
debtor's yard: after that they ſent MPonald to find 
me; he ſaid, you muſt come down ſtairs directly, or 
they will kill you; Rogers ſnapped his blunderbuſs 
at me. I then ſaid, for God's ſake, ſave my life, I 


me. 
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' JOHN CLARKE and JOSEPH DEFOE, for Highway 


you CLARK and Joun Joszrn DErox, other- 


me. I went down, and Molloy ſaid, d—mn you, 


here are five tame men afraid to ſhew your noſes, 
He Repped up, and fired a blunderbuſs up the 
ſtreet; he ſaid, if we are hanged, we might lay our 
life to him, for he was as bad as any of the reſt. I 
ſaid, Molloy, if we had not gone out, you would 
have ſhot us: he ſaid, Ill de d—— if I ſhould 
not, There was no other man offered to fire a piece 
EMS: TRY CIR» | 
Barker. Godfrey and Perry came into my room 
to ſearch for Dewdney, juſt before they went out. 
Dewdney, guilty, Death. 5 l 
Bailey, Acquitred. 
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wiſe Brown, otherwiſe SMITH, was indicted, 
for that they, on the king's highway, 'on Alexander 
Fordyce, Eſq; did make an aſſault, putting him in 


corporeal fear and danger of his life, and ſtealing 


from his perſon one gold watch, value twelve 
pounds, and fix guineas in money, numbered, 
the property of the ſaid Alexander, Auguſt 

Mr. Fordyce. In Auguſt laſt, the laſt Tueſday in 
the month, ſave one, coming from my houſe at 


- Rochampton, to London, between eight and nine 


at night, my coach was ſtopped : I ſaw three men, 
my ſervants told me there were fix or ſeven of them; 
they defired to have our money; I ſaw two on one 


fide of the coach, and one on the other. 


Q: Did you take notice of their perſons ? 


' Fordyce. It was between light and dark, I could 
| not 
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not ſee them diſtinctly; I delivered my money, het: 
did my wife; J pa believe, ſeven or eight. 
guineas; they afterwards demanded my watch; my 


wife and I both gave our watches. 


9, Did they produce any firgarms, or any thing 
of that kind ? eb] „ 
Fordyce. There were three piſtols in the coach at 

one time; they put a piſtol to my head, and another 
to my wife, the third piſtol was pointed to a gentle- 
man fitting on the other fide of the coach. 

9. What became of them then? 

Fordyce. They went away precipitately. 

9. Did you make any purſuit after them? 

Fordyce. No. HF 

9, Have you heard of your watch again ? 
Fordyce. J have never ſeen it fince, 
' 9. Have you ſeen your wife's wate hg) 

Fordyce. Lady Margaret, my wife, was robbed of 
her money and watch, and ſome things hanging to 
the watch at the ſame time; that watch I have ſeen, : 
fince it was ſold to a watchmaker of credit, upon 
Ludgate-hill: 1 have ſeen one of the rings that was 
fixed to Lady Margaret's watch; I don't know the 
number of the watch, but I know the watch, it is 
a gold repeater; it was made by my particular di- 
rections : I ſaw the priſoners at Sir John Fielding's. 
I thought Clark was one of them. Og 
_ - 9. Did Clark ſay any thing about the ring or 
watch ? ©} £40 

Fordyce. Sir John aſked me whether I thought 1 
knew the man; I ſaid I had been robbed by a man 
very much reſembling Clark, and dreſſed much as 
he was at that time: the priſoner Clark has a parti- 
cular face, * and I thought I recollected him to be 


one of thoſe men that robbed me, I would not 


Clark is croſs-eyed, | x (ike 
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ſpeak poſitively where the life of a fellow. creature is 
at fake. I believe he is the man. 


2.. From: Defoe. Do you think either of us robbed 


you? 

Faordyce. I apprehegd, my lord, I have given an 
anſwer to that queſtion ; if I ſpeak again, I am afraid 
it will be ſtronger. 

William Plumley. Lam a watch-maker, and keep a 

goldſmith's ſhop on Ludgate-hill, 

9. Have you a gold watch in your poſſeſſion ran 
is claimed by Mr. Fordyce ? 

Plumley. J have, (produces it.) 

* This is the watch my wife was robbed 
of. 

9. How came you by that watch? 

Plumley. I bought it in my ſhop, of a perſon whoſe 
name I find is Grindal. 

9. What is he? 

Plumley. 1 don't know; he had then the appear: 
ance-of a gentleman; he aid it was his own proper- 
ty. I bought it on the firſt or ſecond of October, 
either Monday or Tueſday , I believe Monday. 


9. Do you know any thing of either of the pri- 


ſoners ? 

Plamley. No. 5 

2 What did you give for the watch? 

Plumley. I gave him eighteen pounds; he bought 
a pair of ſilver ſpurs of me at the ſame time, for 
which I think he gave me two guineas. 

Tbonus Grindal. I am a jeweller; I bought this 


maatck' of the priſoner, Clark, the joint property of 


him, of Defoe, and one Jones, not taken. _ 


was alone. 
9. Why do you oy the joint proßerty of cbemꝰ 
Grindal. They told me it belonged to the three. 
What buſineſs did they follow ? 


G rindal. 


1 
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Grindal. I can't ſay. 

9. Did you know them before ? Ma 
Grindal. Yes, ſome time; about eighteen mon | 
I ſuppoſe. 

Did you know them to be partners? 


Grindal. No. 
9. Did you never buy rings of them 1 


Grindal. No. 
9. You had dealt with them before? 


Grindal. Yes. 5 
R 9. Generally bought watches and jewels, and ſuch 
things? | 
Grindal. Watches only, | 
2, You generally bought ſuch things as might 
have been obtained upon Finchley-common, and 
Hounſlow-heath, and ſuch places? 
Grindal. They did not tell me any thing. N 
9, But you had a ſhrewd gueſs, maſter Grindal, 
I ſuppoſe ? 
Grindal. I did not gueſs any thing about i it; I had 
ſeen this watch before. 
9. How much did you give for it? 
Grindal. Ten guineas. | 
Mr. Plumley. He bought it with a gold chain to it, | 
and gave ten guineas for the watch and chain. 
9. Was there a gold chain toit? 
Grindal. Yes. 
18 * Mr. Plumiy. Have you ſoen the gold 
Chain 
Plumley. No, it came out before Sir John Field- 
ing. 1006 ſaid he ſold it to a refiner for about three 
poun "ES 
Defoe. 1 tied to ſce Grindal at the coffee hbuſe in 
Johnſon's- court, Charing-eroſs: I never had an 
other acquaintance with him, but ſeeing him once 
at a Billiard-table. I know nothing of him. | 
Nous. XXXn. E TE Ducllibuſ 
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— Drwelliboyſe. I am a watchmaker : I ſold this 
2 to Mr. Fordyce. 


2: Did you ſell a gold chain with it? 

| Dwellibouſe. No. 

Edward Holt. I am a pawn-broken. 

L Did either of the priſoners pawn any thing 
with you ? 

Holt. No; one Ann Powell pawned this ring. 

Mr. Fordyce. This ring was at Lady Margaret's 
watch. 

Elizabeth Vine. I hada ring in my poſſeſſion when 
Clark was in priſon before: Clark and Defoe gave it 
my huſband ; my huſband was their affiſtant ; my 
huſband often lent them money ; it has been the part- 
Ing of him and me. 

Court. Look at that ring; was it ever in your 
Cuſtody B47 

Vine. It was in my pocket eleven days; my huſ- 
band gave me that and a red ring. 8 

2, Did you pawn it? 

Vint. No, one Bett Powell pawned it, 

James Stamford. I am cook and clerk of the kitchen 
to ſeveral noblemen ; the priſoners being in com- 
pany with me, produced two rings : queſtions were 
aſked them how they came by them: they did not 
ſcruple to declare that they robbed Mr. Fordyce ot 
them: they were both in company together; one of 
them wore one ring, the other wore the other ring ; 
one was a large cornelian ; hey ſhewed me them to 
appoint a value, 

; D. How long had you known theſe people bez 
ore ? 
Stamford. About a year and a half. 
Where was this? | 

- Sanford. At Mary-le-bone, at a private Fouſe 

where they dined. + I aſked them how they came 


Wbem; they ſaid upon the road. Mr. Fordyce's 
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robbery had been mentioned in the paper. 1 aſked! 
themfrom whom they got the rr. oi 3 1 
When was this? t eee 

Samford. believe in Augu i. et ick 7.9 

9. When did you firſt give any account of this 5 

Stamford. About ſeven weeks ago, befoto« Sir 1 9 7 
Fielding. 

9. How came you to bl there? 

Stamford. L was taken out of a houſe where girls 
of the town uſed to live, and was chiefly, inhabited 
by them. Clark was taken at that time, but he was 
acquitted of that charge: Clark and Defoe were 
afterwards apprehended, then I appeared againſt ' 
them, 

Did you lodge at that houſe? bo 

Samfurd No, I did not; but I was there about, 
ten or eleven days. 

Court. It ſeems pretty extraordinary that th 
ſhould talk fo plainly and openly of a highway 1 rob. 
very'e- - © 

9, From Defoe. What day of the month'was KAN 
ſhewed you the rings. we 

Stamford. 1 can't tell the day of the month; 

9, To'\Vine. Did you over hear the N NN talk 
of this robbery ? 4: 4 

Vine. They made a common praftice of robbing 32 
they got their bread by it; they talked of their 
robberies; I can't ſay particularly as to this . 
bery. 

9. To Stamford, Was it before or after the #4 
bery of Mr. Fordyce, that they W e man- 
ner to you? | 
Stamford. It was ſome time alten, it was not ad- 
vertiſed; it was in a paragraph. 

Richard Bond. I am clerk to Sir John Fielding; 
here is a pawn-broker's duplicate that I found in 
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| Defoe's pocket, (producing it) it is read, goth Oe. 
tober, 1770, three ſhillings and two-pence half-pen. 

ny, ſtone ring, Ann Powell. 7 
Holt. This is the duplicate T gave upon taking in 

the ring to pledge. 
Bond. I found this box in Defoe's pocket, (pro- 

ducing a ſmall ſnuff- box) with gunpowder in it, 


Defat's defence. 


The robbery we are charged with we know nothing 
of, nor the parties, no farther than being acquain- 
ted with them at the coffee-houſe ; as to acquain- 
tance with Grindal, we know very little of; we 
know no more of him than by paſſing the time of 
day with him ; to ſum up the acquaintance with 
them both, it can't amount to fix-pence, I have 

witneſſes in the 8 to prove we were both 
in the country together at the time of this robbery, 
Grindal has been tried twice here for forgery, and 


opce at Huntingdon. 

Clark's Defence. 

I was in the country ſome time with Mr. Defoe. 

. To Stamford. Did you ſee the priſoners abou 

at the time the robbery was committed? | 
Stamferd. Yes, both before and after the robbery, 
hey went to Oxford on account of a rumour againſt 

em. | 5 . 

There was another indictment againſt them for a 
highway robbery, 175 
Both guilty, Death, 


BEN IAM iN 
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ENTAMIN ISAACS, John Raines, and Rich- 
ard Butcher, - together with Thomas Price, not 
taken, were indicted for breaking, and entering the 
dwelling houſe of Mary Magdalen Moore, ſpinſter, 
on the ſeventeenth of March, about the hour of two 
in the night, and ſtealing one filver ſoup ladle, four 
filver table ſpoons, two filver ſalt ſpoons, value four 
ſhillings, one filver ladle, value twenty ſhillings, 
five filver tea ſpoons, one filver punch ladle, value 
five ſhillings, one pair of pearl ear- rings, value fifty 
thillings, two pair of paſte ſhoe buckles ſet in filver, 
one pair of pearl drops ſet in gold, and one ſmellin 
bottle, with a gold top, the property of the ſai 
Mary, in her dwelling houſe. | 
George Guinnet. 1 am ſervant to Mrs. Moore : ſhe 
lives in South-Audleys-ſtreet : I lie in a hall belo# 
ſtairs ; there is a pantry adjoining to this hall, from 
which there 1s a Ah window that you may ſee from 
the hall into the pantry. In the night, as I lay in 
bed, about two in the morning, there was a light in 
the pantry; I looked, and ſaw one man in the pan- 
try ; afterwards I ſaw two more come into the pan- 
try ; they had all at laſt lights in their hands. Pre- 
ſently after one came into my room, and then ano- 
ther; he that came into my room firſt, preſented a 
piſtol to me, as I lay in my bed, and ſaid, D—n you, 
you dog, if you ſtir you are a dead man, Immedi- 
ately after he came in, the three other came into the 
room ; one cried out when they came into the room, 
Cock your piſtols ; and they pointed ſome of their 
piſtols at me, and ſaid if I ſtirred they would ſhoot 
me. I roſe up in my bed, and begged for my life. 
One of them ſaid to me, Hold your tongue, and if 
you will tel] every thing we will not hurt . 8 - 
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ſaid I would tell them every thing they wanted to 
know, Then they aſked me what plate my miſtreſs 
had ; I told them a pair of candleſticks. They aſk- 
ed where ; ; J faid, I believed in my miſtreſs's 
room. They aſked were that was; I ſaid, two 
pair of ftairs backwards. They then aſked if 
there was any man in the houſe; I ſaid, 
None but myſelf. Then they went about my 
hall where I lay, and rummaged about. Pre— 
ſently, in a minute or two, I ſaw Iſaacs, the pri- 
ſoner, take my hat into the pantry, Then I ſaw 
him come afterwards into the hall, where | was in 
bed, with my hat upon his head; and his own hat, 
as 1 ſuppoſe, i in his hand. There was a light in my 
hall where I lay. One of the people, Price, one of 


the robbers, aſked Iſaacs why he took the hat; for 
4 ſaid as there are no other men in the houſe, you 


ght not to take any thing belonging to this ſer- 
vant that is here; thereupon Iſaacs laid my hat 
down again ; they conſulted together ; at laſt agreed 
among one another, who ſhould ſtay below ſtairs. 
It was agreed that Price ſhould ſtay below ; and im- 
mediately the other three of the four that were there 
went up ſtairs. Price ſtaid behind, and kept walk- 
ing backwards and forwards with a piſtol i in his hand 
by my bed-fide, It was three quarters of an hour 
— I heard any thing after this; then I heard a 
noiſe above ſtairs in the houſe ; firſt 1 thought it was 


a breaking open ſomething or other, preſently I 


heard the ſtreet-door bell ring, and a knocking at 
the door; then I found this pounding was at the 
door of the houſe. At this alarm, the three that 
were up ſtairs came down again. They came into 
the room where I was in bed, and ſwore to me, that 
if I did not ſhew them the beſt way to efcape they 


would ſhoot me. I ſaid as the people were in the 


og of the houſe, I thought the beſt way to eſcape 
Was 
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was backwards, up the area, and over the back wall. 
They had brought bundles of things down with 
them, but left them at the hall-door when I directed 
them the way to eſcape. They went to the door 
which opened from the hall where I lay into the area; 
that door was locked; I ſaw them unlock it, in or- 
der to get out of the area to make their eſcape ; im- 
mediately I heard them go up the ſteps of the area; 
and, as ſoon as they were gone, I got up, went to 
the ſtreet- door, and let in the watchmen; there 
were three at the door: I directed them to g0 round 
to the back of the houſe, and they might find ſome 
getting over the wall. I went up ſtairs to my miſ- 
treſs ; I did not ſtay long there; I came down again, 
and then obſerved the watchmen were purſuing one, 
man, but none were taken at that time. I ſaw none 
of the robbers till about half an hour afterwards 
then I ſaw Iſaacs in cuſtody at the watch-houſe, I 
am very ſure that Iſaacs is the ſame man that had 
my hat on his head in the hall when I was in bed, 
As to the other men, I would not be fo poſitive to 
Butcher and Haines, but verily believe they were in 
the houſe with Iſaacs. Preſently after they were 
gone, I happened to go up into the breakfaſt-room, 


(a room forwards, up one pair of ſtairs) the ſaſh of. 


which was open, whether ſhut down over night I 
cannot take upon me to ſay ; it was open preſently 
after the priſoners were gone out of the houſe. What 


was taken, ee gy out of the pantry, I cannot 


ſay ; ſome ſilver, and the punch-ladle, were taken 
out of the pantry ; and the top. of a pepper-box 
out of the hall where I was afleep. Some things 
were neyer found again ; two table ſpoons, a pair 
of tca-tongs, ſome tea-ſpoons, my miſtreſs's ear- 
rings, and a ſmall bottle, All the reſt were found 


ſome in the area of Captain Sloper's houſe, others 


Mary Read. 


in other places. 


- 
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Mary Read: I am a maid-ſervant; I live in the 
houſe. I remember, particularly, this ſaſh in the 


back room being ſhut down; and, in the afternoon, 


the lower ſhutters were ſhut too, and the curtains of 


the room let down likewiſe, I was in the room again 


between ſeven and eight in the evening ; at that 
time I did not look particularly at the ſaſh, but the 
curtains were ſtill hanging down in the ſame ſituation 
as when I ſaw it at three in the afternoon. I lie in 


the fore-garret of that houſe. I was awaked about 


two in the morning, with a noiſe upon the ſtairs. I 


got up, looked down the banniſters, ſaw a light, 
and heard ſtrange voices, but ſaw no body; then 


withdrew into my own room, and locked the door; 
drew up the ſaſh of my own window, and looked out 
for the watchmen. As I ſaw a watchman coming, 
I called to him, and gave him an alarm of thieves 
being in the houſe. Soon after, three more watch- 
men came to the door: I bid them knock, and ring 
at the door as hard as they could, I kept looking 


out at the window till the man-ſervant came out of 
the houſe door into the ſtreet ; he aſſured me I was 


ſafe. Then I came down ſtairs out of my room. I 
went firſt into my miſtreſs's room, preſently after- 
wards into the breakfaſt room. I ſaw at that time 
the ſaſh up, and the ſhutters put back, which were 
ſhut too, at three in the afternoon, In my miſtreſs's 
room, I obſerved the drawers had been pulled out, 
and the things were thrown about the room out of 
the drawers. I ſaw ſome bundles tied up in the 


man's bed-room below : there were ſtanding a pair 


of candlefticks, and a ſoup ladle ; I know the candle- 
ſticks were, over night, in my miſtreſs's room: alſo 
a pair of car-rings of my miſtreſs's, loſt out of a draw- 


er, in a waſh-ſtand up two pair of ſtairs, and two 


pair of paſte buckles in ſome other drawer: as to 
| the 
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the bundle that was found in the man's room in the 
morning, it was tied up in a particular a e 

9. To Mrs. Moore, Do you remember being in 
the room you call the breakfaſt- room, the day be- 
fore you was robbed? 

Mrs. Moore. Ves; they took me out of bed a- 
bout twelve, to make it: I was there till about 
three. They let the curtains down to keep the light 
out of my eyes. The window curtains were drawn, 
and the window was ſhut to. I went to bed again, 
| was firit awaked by a great light and noiſe in my 
room. Mrs, Bellamy was in bed with me. I aſked 
who they were; they ſaid, if I ſpoke a word, they 
would murder me. I repeated it; they gave me the 
ſame anſwer. They began to rifle my drawers ; 
and that man, Iſaacs, (I miſtook him next morning, 
but recolle& him perfectly now) he came to my 
bed-fide with a piſtol : I aſked him if he meant to 
murder me; he heſitated a minute before he. ſaid, 
No. I then requeſted that they would not murder 
any of my ſervants, He ſaid No, immediately, to 
that, He ſtood by me about ſeven minutes after we 
both ceaſed to ſpeak, with his piſtol in his hand. 
I ſat up in my bed, looking at him all that time. 24 

9. Was there any light? | 

Mrs, Moore. 1 always burn a lam : chere was a 
great deal of light in the room. I ſaw through the 
curtains, which were linen, a great deal of light. 
Then he drew the curtain to, and left me after he 
had ſtood there about ſeven minutes. I did not ſee 
the other two; but all three of them ungen, 
before Juſtice Welch, that thay were in my room. 

Q, Did they fign any TGF 

Mrs. Moore. No. 

: Was any promiſe made to any of them ? ? Bia 
they want to be admitted evidences ? 8 
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Mrs. Moore. No. Butcher wanted to be admitted 
an evidence, but the Juſtice told him he could not 
be admitted without farther diſcoveries, 

Was any promiſe made? 
rs. Moore. No. 

Nor no threats? 
rs. Moore. No. 

2, You ſaid Butcher wanted to be admitted an 
evidence? 

Mrs. Moore. Ves; the Juſtice ſaid he could not 
without he made other diſcoveries; and no other 
diſcoveries were made. 

What was ſaid to them? And what anſwer did 
they make? 

Mrs. Moore. Another man was brought in with 
him the next morning; Iſaacs was ſo changed with 
fear, I __ he was ſo pale that I did not know 
him then; 
Butcher ſaid at Mr. Welch's, that the other man 
was innocent; they are the three men that confeſſed 
they were there; Butcher ſaid that Iſaacs was the 
man that was at my bed-fide with the piſtol, and not 
the man that I at firſt ſuſpected ; they all agreed that 
the Dyer was innocent; and ſaid they left him in the 
houſe in Little Suffolk-ftreet, at a green ſhop: they 
were taken there: the woman is here I believe : 
Haines ſaid, that handkerchief which was ſealed up 
was his; it was given to Butcher; Butcher ſaid it 
was Haines's, and gave it him; Haines ſaid it was 
his; this handkerchief had a bundle of my things 
tied up in it. 

Q. To Mary Read. You ſaid ſome bundles "= 
tied up when you came down? 

Read. Yes, 

2: Was any thing in a handkerchief? _ 

Read. Yes; in that filk handkerchief juſt pro- 


duced, there was ſome gowns, and ſome linen in it; 


this 


I thought the other man was the man; 


tted 
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this gown was one: it was over night in the two 
air of ſtairs room; I found it tied up in the foot- 
man's bed-room below; I gave the handkerchief to 
Haines; he ſaid it was 1 I aſked him if it was 
his; he ſaid yes. 
9. To the Lady. Did you go into this 8 > 
Mrs. Moore. Not for ſome time; I was very ill. 
9, What did you loſe? 
Mrs. Moore. A filver punch-ladle, &c. (repeating 
the things mentioned in the indictment.) 


8 from Iſaacs. Did you not ſay you never ſaw 
me 


Mrs. Moore. No. About ten in the morning the 
conſtable brought them to my houſe, as he was 
taking them to the Juſtice, He had the three pri- 
ſoners, and the Dyer in cuſtody. Butcher and 
Haines were firſt brought in; I ſaid I had never 
ſeen them : then this Dyer and others, and Iſaacs, 
(there is a reſemblance between the Jew and this 
Dyer) and the Jew was ſo frightened and altered, 
that I did not at firſt remember him. I faid that 
the Dyer was the man that held the piſtol, but I re- 
_— the Jew, Iſaacs, perfectly well fince. 

When did you ſce them afterwards ? | 

rs. Moore. The Thurſday following I ſaw them 

all there; before I ſaw the priſoners, Mr. Welch 

told me that the other three had accuſed Iſaacs, and 

that he had acknowledged it, and that the Dyer was 
innocent, 

9. What did you ſay before the Juſtice ? 

Mrs. Moore. I recolleted when I came to trace 
the features of Iſaacs, I was ſure he was the man; 
he had two rows of white metal buttons on. 

D, His life is now / at ſtake, are you ſure he is the 
man 

Mrs. Moore. 1 am poſitive, 


L 2 2 Suppoſe 
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Q. Suppoſe Mr. Welch had not apprized you 
that you had fixed on a wrong man, ſhould you 
| have had ſuch a certain knowledge of this man, 
that you ſhould have corrected what you had ſaid. 
Mrs. Moore. I verily believe I ſhould. : 


Croſs-examined. 
9. About ten all the priſoners were brought to 
your hauſe. | GE 
Mrs. Moore. Les. | 
2. Together with the Dyer? 2, 
Mrs. Moore. Yes; he is very much like that man, 


but he had but one rew of white buttons upon his 


coat, the other had two. > 
2, Mr. Welch told you that you was miſtaken? 
Mrs. Moore. Yes. | 2 
D. You did not before the Juſtice. declare that 
the Dyer was not the man ? 

Mrs. Moore. They all ſaid ſo; Butcher ſaid he 
was as innocent as a child. Iſaacs looked ſo horrid 
that he frightened me; and Iturned myeyesfrom him. 
Philip Fiſher. I am a ſervant to Captain Sloper ; 
I live next door to Mrs. Moore's ; there was an alarm 
on the ſeventeenth of March, between two and three 


— 


o'clock in the morning; 1 came down, and looked 
out at che fore window; I heard one of the watch- 
men ſay, they were got out at the back-door, and 


over the wall. I let the watchmen into our houſe, 


to ſearch our garden; they could find nothing, and 


went out again. I went into the kitchen; about half 


an hour after, I heard a noiſe from the back area, 1 


went there; 1 tried to open the door; 1 hollow- 
ed out, Who are you? A perſon ſaid, open the 


door and 1 will tell you. I did not venture to 
open the door; I fuſpected they were the thieves, I 


ſent 
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ſent for the conſtable and watchmen ; they opened 


the door, and Iſaacs was in the area; he ſaid, I give 
myſelf priſoner ; one of the watchmen fearched his 
pocket, and found a little filver ſalt-ſpoon. They 
took him away; I ſhut the doors. About half an 
hour after that I went into the area, and ſaw' ſome 
filver ſpoons lie under the bottle-rack ; there was a 
ſoup-ladle, four filyer table-ſpoons, and three caſes, 
like buckle caſes, with buckles and rings in them: 
my fellow ſervant delivered them to Mrs. Moote's 
ſervant. I aſked Tſaacs if he left thefe things in our 
area; he ſaid, Ves; and ſaid he brought them out 
of Mrs. Moore's houſe : I did not hear Butcher or 
Haines ſay any thing. | 5 
Fiſher. I found theſe things under a bottle-rack, 
(producing them). 1 F 
Guinnet, Theſe things, all but the caſes, I xn] 
were Mrs. Moores. 3 
Read. Theſe caſes were my miſtteſs's, to 
the beſt of my knowledge. 5 
Mrs. Moore. Theſe caſes are mine. BS. 
Benjamin Wingrove. I am a conſtable. On Sun- 
day the ſeventeenth of March I was conſtable of the 
night. Between two and three, there was an alarm 
of a robbery in South-Audley- ſtreet; I went to Mrs. 
Moore's houſe ; I ſaw the one pair of ſtairs ſaſh open, 
the footman opened the door, we went through the 
back-partoor into the yard, there we found this piftol. 
loaded, and this chiſſel lie by it upon the ſtones, (pro- 
ducing them.) An information was brought of a 
man's being upon the ſtables ; I ſaw him there, and 
heard him ſpeak. — The watchman fired at him; 
he was not found.——As ſoon as we got out of the 


ſtables, a watchman told me he had taken one; that 
was Iſaacs, I aſked who were his accomplices: 
he would not confeſs. I told him it might be * ; 

1 | or 
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for him to confeſs ; he ſaid; there was him, Haines; 
Butcher, and Price. I ſaw him ſearched ; he told me 
who his confederates were, and ſaid they were to 
take the things to one Ann Bedford's lodgings, in 
Little Suffolk-ſtreet, at a green-ſhop. Iſaac ſaid 


Haines got in firſt at the window over the door, he 


followed next; he ſaid he got up the palliſadoes, up 
the lamp- iron, and ſo over the door to the window, 
We went to Ann Bedford's directly; there was one 
Maynard, the conſtable, and myſelf, We did not 
know rightly where the houſe was ; we waited ex- 
pecting to come in. We enquired at a houſe where 


the green ſhop was ; he ſaid, next door. I went and 


t more aſſiſtance, and returned again about fix 
o'clock: we went into the one pair of ſtairs; there was 


a bedſtead, but no bed, In the next room, higher, 


were Haines and Butcher with their clothes on. | 


In another room we found Heſket and this Dyer, a- 


long with Bedford, and one Murphey. Another 
woman was laid down upon the hearth near the fire, 
I ſaid, Theſe are the men, (meaning Haines and 
Butcher) that we want: you muſt go with us. They 
faid, they would. When they came to the watch= 
houſe, we ſearched them; there was nothing found 


upon them. 
D. Was you before the Juſtices ? 


Wingrove. Yes, I heard Butcher acknowledge 
that he was there, and that Haines, Price, and this 


Jew were with him. Butcher ſaid, if he was by 
himſelf, he would tell more; he was by himſelf at 
this time. | | | 

9. Did you ſee them when they came in? 
 Wingrove. There was the handkerchief produced 
Haines acknowledged it to be his. 


A. You ſaid you adviſed Butcher to ebnfeſs; did 


you ſay any thing to him about being an evidence? 


Wingr . 


ve. 
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Wingrove, 1 don t know but I might; I can't ſay 
I did. 
. to Mrs. Mere. How many windows : are there 
to this dreſſing room? 
Mrs. Moore. Two. 
. Was the other window faſt ? 
rS, Moore. It was ſhut down. The Dyer's name 
is Heſker, I believe. 
Miller. I am regulator of the watch. I at- 
tend at the watch-houſe from about nine o'clock. I 


attended till about two or three, The alarm was 


given that Mrs. Moorc's houſe was broke open, 
Mr. Wingrove and I went with proper aſſiſtance to 
Mrs. Moore's. Her ſon ſaid there had been ſome 
thieves, but they made their eſcape at the back part 
of the houſe, I ſaw part of the wall broke down, 
and there were two piſtols found juſt by: we went 
over that wall to the adjoining yard ; they ſaid one 
of the men was upon the ſtable : the man fired a 
piſtol at them. We went through Captain Sloper's 
kitchen, opened the area door, and found Iſaacs. I 
faid, are you concerned in the robberry at the ad- 
joining houſe ? He ſaid he was. I ſaid, have you 
any weapon about you? He ſaid no. I ſearched him, 
and found this ſpoon upon him (producing it). We 
took him to the watch-houſe ; there we aſked him 
where the reſt of his accomplices might be found; 
he ſaid at a green ſtall in Little Sufblk ert, we 
went and found Butcher and Hains there. We aſk- 
ed Iſaacs if any of theſe people were concerned in 
the robbery ; he ſaid that Butcher and Haines were, 
and that Heſket was innocent. 

Guinnet. This ſpoon is my miſtreſs's property. 4 

Counſel for the TIP: T here is no mark upon it. 


Haine. 
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Haines. Defente. 


I met Mr. Butcher; he aſked me to take a walk: 
1 went up to White Conduit-houſe. I lay there that 
night; I know nothing of this affair. 


For Iſuac's Character. 


Edward Maſtall. 1 am a ſign painter, and live in 


Harp-alley, Iſaacs was apprentice to me; he ſerved a- 
bout half of his time with me. He left me about five 
years ago, He behaved very well whilſt with me. 
He was turned over to Mr. Taggetty, on account of 
ſome quarrels between him and my ſervants, not on 
account of any diſhoneſty, 

Hart Mitchael, I live in Church-Lane, by St, 
Martin's church, I am a maſter painter, Iſaacs 
worked for me, off and on, about a year. He left 
me this winter. I have known him from a child: 
he has always behaved well. He called two months 
ago, I had no work then; I ſaid, I would employ 
him when I had any. 

James Haggetty. I live in Queen-ſtreet, Golden- 
Square, Iſaacs was turned over to me. He ſerved 
four years with me, and was out of his time laſt May 
was a twelvemonth. I have ſince Chriſtmas truſted 
him with a note of hand to receive the money, and 
he always behaved honeſtly. 

Benjamin Cole, Jam a peruke-maker in Rupert- 
ſtreet, I have known Iſaacs ten years; he has a 
good character. 

Mordecai Moſes. I live in the Strand. I have known 
Iſaacs from a child. I am an embroiderer ; his fa- 
ther is the ſame ; he always bore a good character. 

Henry Harvey. I am a turner; I live on Hol- 


born Hill, I have known llaacs fince a child; 
| he 


behaved well. 
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he behaved very well; I recommended him to Mr. 
Maſkall; I never heard any complaint of him. 

Foſhua Levi. I live in New-Round-Court, in the 
Strand. I have known Iſaacs from a child; he has 
been in my houſe by himſelf; I ay found him 
houeſt. 

Anne Burgeſs. 1 live in  Glouceſtereſtreet, Queen 
Square. My Huſband is a limner: he is ill, or he 
would have been here, I have known Iſaacs four- 
teen years; he has a good character, 

Sarah Hurſt. I live in Caſtle-ſtreet; I am a laun- 
dreſs. He is a ſober young fellow ; I never heard an 
imputation upon his character. 
| Sebaſtian Hemſcar. I am a painter; I have employ- 
ed Iſaacs, and have known him a twelvemonth ; he 


Joſepb Roffe. 


4 3 known Iſaacs fix years he 


has a good character. 


George Gray. I live in Stanhopeeſtreet, Clare-Mar- 
ket : I have known him ſeven or eight years, and 
live next door to his father, I never heard any thing 
againſt the priſoner, Iſaac's character. J 

Jobn Smith. | live in Drury-Lane. I keep a pork- 
ſhop. 1 have known him from a child; he has a gene. 
ral good character. * 1 5 


For Butcher” Charatter | 


hank Lawrence. I am a clerk to an agent; I have 
known him from a child; he is a cabinet maker; he 
always appeared to be a quiet, honeſt lad, He i is 
about eighteen. 
Janes Afect. I have known Butcher from a child; 
I always thought him a 800d, honeſt lad; he has had 


William 


2 good education. 


Nun, XX XIII. 
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William Moore. I am a wharfinger, 4 in Mill Bank- 
ſtreet, Weſtminſter, He always had a good charac- 
ter. 

William Davis. I am a dealer in coals. 1 have 
known him may years; his father is a lighterman, 
a man of great reputation. | never heard ung ill of 
him. | 

William Williams. T he priſoner was my appren- 
tice : he has been from me almoſt two years: he had 
an inclination to go to ſome other maſter to learn more, 
He went to Meſſ. Grey and Belcher. | have a great 


. 
— at © ic _ —_ —_— - ac uv 


regard for him, and a good opinion of him, | 
ames Grey. I live in Brownlow - ſtreet, Bedford- } 
Row. Butcher has been with us about twa years and a 
| three months; he bebaved well whilſt with us, has 0 
been from us about ten months; he always behaved 0 
well: I don't kao where he went to from us. | : 
For Haines's Charatter | ” 

Jobn Lewis. Fam a printer. I have known hini c 
about twenty months ; be worked with me about ſe- fi 
ven months; he ſeldom went out of the printing- * 
houſe. He behaved very well. He left me Fe- N 
bruary laſt was twelve months; I have known nothing of 
of him fince. en 
Deodatus Boy dle. IT have known him ſome time; by 


he behaved very well then ; I have known nothing of | or 
him theſe laſt two years. | 

 Nathamel Darking. Jam an inſtrument- maker. 1 bi 
known him from a child; he bears a good character. to 
I knew him whilſt he was an apprentice ; he behaved cr 


very well. 1 have ſeen . 2 u er tele fo 
laſt twelve months. FL, ho 
All three guilty Death, thi 


Butcher recommended on cdu cher froeneh cu 
2 his confeſſion. 
JAMES 


AES 
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TAMES BOLLAND was by trade a butcher, and 


born in the year 1727, in the pariſh of St. Olave, 
Southwark. His father dying while he was but a 


child, the whole care and expence of bringing him 
up lay upon his mother, who fupported him and her- 


ſelf by making children's toys for the ſhops; and as 
a further help kept a chandler's ſhop, and lent money 
to poor people at eaſy rates. LEE SITE 75 
James being arrived at the age of fourteen, was 
bound apprentice to a butcher; and no great com- 
plaint was made of him during that ſervitude. His 
apprenticeſhip beingexpired, he married the daughter 
of a publican, who kept the Nine Bells in St. Mary 
Overy's church- yard. Some time after the father 
and mother of the young woman retired, and put 
Bolland in poſſeſſion of the houſe and buſineſs; but 


in about a year's time he failed, and was obliged to 


uit it. 6 N 
Y But as Bolland's roving temper was not to be con- 
fined to'one woman only, he ſoon got acquainted 
with one Sarah Blake, a fiſh-woman in the Borough 
Market; and as ſhe had a great regard for him, and 
did not want money, ſhe proved the beſt friend he 
ever had; and ſupplied him with money to take a 
butcher'sſhop, which he did at the corner of Falcon- 
Court, oppoſite St. George's church, in the Borough, 
and for lome time ſeeined to be in a'good way of 
buſineſs ; but his vices, which now became apparent 
to his neighbours and cuſtomers, ſoon leſſened his 
credit. However, he continued in this ſhop three or 
four years, during which time he ſerved St. 
hoſpital, with meat; of which it is ſaid, in the courſe 
thereof, he defrauded that charity, by having \ pang 
cured a wooden mo Which in appearance re _ 
2 „„ 
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bled a metal one of fifty-fix pounds, though it really f 
weighed no more than ſeven pounds and in weighing \ 
ſome hundred weight of meat, this falſe one was | 


uſually put into the ſcale, ſo that in each cargo of 
proviſions, the hoſpital was defrauded of forty-nine 
pounds. He employed a journeyman in his buſineſs, 
who ſeeing him cheat the hoſpital, and ſeveral cap- 
tains of ſhips in the ſame manner, thought himſelf 
warranted to cheat him in return; a diſcovery of 
which being made to him by his nephew and ap- 
| Prentice, Bolland upbraided the journey man with it, 
and in conſequence thereof, the man retaliated upori 
him his behaviour to the hoſpital, and ſeveral cap- 
tains of ſhips, &c. and vowed revenge. A few days 
after, the boy before-mentioned, was found hanging 
in the bed-chamber where he and the journeyman lay 
which was made known by the journeyman's coming 
down at day-light to his maſter's bed-chamber, and 
telling him that Jem had hanged himſelf ; upon this 
he went up ſtairs in his ſhirt, and found the boy 
hanging in his belt to the ſtaple within the;bed-head, 
and no higher than would admit him to be on his 
knees, having only his ſhirt on. From this circum- 
ſtance, Bolland ſuppoſed the journeyman to be the 
perpetrator of the fact. The above quarrel between 
the maſter and man, and the untimely death of the 
boy, cauſed Bolland to quit his buſineſs, and com- 
Ferne r, 2 nnnago yo 
But though Mrs. Blake had been ſo extremely 
Kind to Bolland, there are people who poſitively 
afſirm, that within theſe fix, months laſt paſt he arreſt- ſf 
ed bet on a bond he had formerly extorted from her, tt 
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and.lodged her in Wood - ſtreet Compter. She pro- p 

cured a haheas corpus, and was carried before Lord p 
Mansfield, who ſent her to the King's Bench. Having a 

W 


continued hete for ſome time, and impatient of con- 
| 85 5 finement, 
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finement, ſhe gave Bolland her gold watch, and ſe. 
yeral pieces of plate, by which means ſhe obtained 
her liberty. 

By this mranſsRioni; with the affair of St. 
hoſpital, Bolland entirely loſt his credit, and ending 
none either with the carcaſe butcher or ſaleſman, he 
found it abſolutely neceſſary to quit that buſineſs, 
and think of ſome other ; and knowing he had every 
requifite ro qualify him for the office of a bailiff; 
ſuch as inhumanity, lying, cunning, prevarication, 
double-dealing, and ſuch like notable talents, he 
reſolved upon this expedient, and had no doubt of 
ſucceſs in the very honourable and lucrative employ- 
ment of ſheriff's officer. Accordingly he applied to 
the ſheriff of Surry, who admitted him, after giving 
the uſual ſecurities, into that office. And as Bolland 
had be fore had frequent occaſions to be acquainted 
with the gentlemen oſ that profeſſion, he was not 
long at a loſs how to conduct Iiinſel! in this new Tote 5 
ployment. 

His firſt care was to n himſelf with a 
houſe fit for his purpoſe, where he might conveni- 
ently lodge his priſoners. It happened at that time 
a ſpacious houſe at the lower end of Falcon- Court 
was to be let, he took it, and entered upon it imme- 
diately; and as a wife was as neceflary as a piece of 


furniture as any heſhould want, he married a ſecond, 


though the firſt wife was, and Rill i is living i in Ber- 


6 mondſey work-houſe. 


His houſe was foon furniſhed, and fitted up as a 
ſpunging houſe, and here he brought his priſoners, 
that is, ſuch as had money; as for thoſe that were 
poor and moneyleſs, he little regarded; his princi- 
pal aim was to fleece thoſe who could pay well fot 


a little civility; and if their money laſted, were 


welcome to ſtay the long vacation, till the return of 
0 the 
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the writ; and then if they went to priſon, he dite 
with them with great reluctance. 

As gaming had ever been his favourite amuſementj 
he determined to make it turn to ſome account 
among his priſoners; and having a large yard, he 
contrived ſeveral little diverſions for their entertain- 


ment; ſuch as ſkittles,. marbles for taw; &c. and at 


night he had cards ready in the houſe to ſupply their 
place, and took care to make himſelf a party intheir 
games, and being better verſed in the ſcience of tricking 
than themſelves, was always ſure to be the gainer; and 
if he happened to be diſsovered in his roguery, and 
the injured party began to talk loud, his only anſwer 
was, Sir, if you don't like it, you have nothing more 
to do, but to priſon inſtantly. This put an effectual 
ſtop to their murmurings, and to avoid the horrors 
of a priſon, were infinitely greatey ſufferets in a {pung- 
ing-houſe, 

But though his bufineſs was very lucrative; yet 
his vices were ſo many, and the demands to gratify 


them fo urgent, that thoſe ſupplies; gteat as the7 


were, he found inadequate to his neceſſities; and 
having run in debt beyond his abilities to ſatisfy his 
creditors, he bethought hitnſelf of a ſtatute, and hav- 
ing people enough at his beck to, prove him one, he 
declared himſelf a bankrupt, having firſt made ſure 
of number and value to procure him a certificate. 


By this time his vile practices had rendered bim 


ſo infamous, that his buſineſs fell off, and the attor- 
nies in general being greatly offended with his con- 
duct, employed other bailiffs. This decline of for- 
tune affected him. ſo ſenſibly, that he reſolved to 
change the ſcene of his operations, and raiſe recruits 
in Middleſex; and having found bondſmen, he ſoon 
became an officer for that county, and took a houſe 
in the Savoy; and by profeſſing his honourable: i in- 

tentions 
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tentions to do juſtice to his employers, and keeping 
much company, he at length got into tolerable pu- 
ſineſs; but as vice was a kind of ſecond nature in 
him, we are not to wonder if that was moſt preva» 
lent in all his actions. For inſtance : 
A gentleman,, whom he accidentally met with, 
employed him to arreſt an officer belonging to an 
Eaſt-Indiaman juſt ready to ſail, The action was 
laid for three hundred pounds, and the plaintiff be- 
ing obli uo to go into the country, left the 3 
ment of the whole affair to Mr. Bolland, promi 
him a handſome gratuity if he did the bufineſa. Bol - 
land ſoon met with his man, and received the money 
before the ſhip ſailed, and being on a trading voyage, 
ſhe was not expeRted to return in leſs than three: 
years. 
' The plaintiff, on his 1 return to London, went im- 
mediately to Bolland to know the ſucceſs of his af- 
fair; but wag very ſolemnly affured, that every art 
had been practiſed to catch the defendant, but to no 
rpaſe; the truth of which the follower vouched, 
ind d ſwore to every thing his'maſter affirmed. 

But the return of the ſhip, and of the defeniane; 
ſoon convinced the plaintiff haw greatly he had been 
impoſed upon, though he did not then know that 
Bolland had receiyed the money. 

Another writ was ſued out, and the warrant given 
to another officer, and on his executing it, the party 
Was ſurpriſed at being arreſted for a debt which he 
had already diſcharged, and as an evidence thereof, 
produced Bollang's receipt for the debt and crits. 
The plaintiff wag thunderſtruck at this treatment; 
but reſolving ta do himſelf juſtice, brought his action 
againſt Bolland, who bailed it, and having put the. 
plaintiff to as much expence as he poſſibly could, 
was ſurrendered by his bail in execution, and by a 
habeas corpus moved himſelf to the Fleet. 


In 
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In the fleet he became acquainted with one Mr, b 
Robert H——y, with whom he was ſome time en- 1: 
gaged in a paper war, to the no ſmall diverſion and g 
information of the public, who thereby were let into F 
many ſecrets of great advantage to be known, + Al 


Here Bolland experienced many hardſhips, as he H 
had no money he often went with a hungary belly; MW th 
and being thus unable to help himſelf, much leſs aſſiſt MW F. 
others, all his quondam friends forſook him. The tic 
fives-ground was his chief dependance, where now MW 1o 
and then he picked up a little money. His wife, 
indeed, who was poſſeſſed of many amiable qualities, ne 
did all ſhe could for him; and for her kindneſs was ch 
always treated with ill language, and not unfrequent- MW faſ 
ly with blows. Indeed, his general behaviour to or 


her, as well in as out of priſon, was very barbarous, wa 
Among the reſt of his vices, his inclination to the 
women was not the leaſt, as his villainies was often ] 


perpetrated to furniſh means for their extravagance, WM ſon 
His wife often expoſtulated with him on this head; fhil 
but her prudent advice or reproof was generally an- 
ſwered with abuſe or 2 Though a bailiff, he 
often endeavoured to ſoar above his ſtation, and imi- 
tate the great; he had his miſtreſs and horſes in 
keeping, he gamed, drank, and ran into all the ex- 
travagancies of the faſhionable world; and as money 
will admit a man into any company, we need not be 
ſurpriſed if we ſhould happen to ſee a bailiff, or 
catch pole, in converſation with men of quality and 
faſhion, 5 | 
It was a great mortification to à man of his ſpirit 
and active diſpoſition to continue forlong in priſon; 
but there he was forced to ſtay, maugre all his efforts 
, obtain his liberty, till an act of inſolvency ſet him 
ffs * =? # 
$7 Being 
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Being now at large, though he had no money, 
be was not incumbered with any debts, and took a 
large houſe in Shire-lane, which he furniſhed with 
goods, of which he had defrauded one Weſtron. 
Freſh, bonds were given to the Sheriff of Middleſex, 
and he once more was an officer for that county, 
Having greatly improved his talents while under 
the diſcipline and inſtruction in the college of the 
Fleet, he now diſplayed the vaſt compaſs of his abili- 
ties; and his former pranks were trifles in compari- 
ſon to what he now put in practice in Shire-lane, 

He dealt with his impriſoned gueſts in this man- 
ner: inſtead of paying tor every meal, as uſual, he 
charged each of them fix ſhillings a day, for break. 
faſt, dinner, and ſupper; which mult be paid, eat 
or not, or to priſon directly. A ſervant in livery 
waited at table, and a ſide-board of plate bleſſed 
their eyes. % e 146 | 

If any body aſked him, how he thought his pri- 
ſoners, already in diſtreſs, could afford to pay fix 
ſhillings a day, merely for eating, beſides the fre- 
quent cry of come wont you give us a bottle of 
Hock or Madeira ? His conſtant reply was, what is 
that to me? If they dont like it, they may eaſily 
relieve themſelves, and go to gaol. 

After ſome time, his friends, who had given bim 
credit on his coming into buſineſs, ſeeing what a 
ſplendid figure he made, thought it a proper time to 
call upon him for their money, Some he cajoled 
with telling them fine ſtories; others, who would 
not take ſuch ſaxs of coin in payment, got part of 
their money; but hie good friend who furniſhed his 
houſe, he chouſed out of the whole, to the amount 
of two hundred pounds. 1: 

But all the immenſe profits of the. houſe, liquors, 
caption fees, and his extravagant charge for bail 

NuMs. XXXL!1. N bonds, 
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bonds, exacting one guinea for every hundred pounds il . 
laid in the writ, though the ſheriff allows an officer 
to take no more than five and three-pence, however ga 
large the ſum may be; yer all theſe, with many 


other ways he had to get money, he was always in de 
ſome ſcrape or other for his illegal practices; and 


though his character was univerſally known, yet no = 
officer had ſo much buſineſs to tranſact as he. The WM «,, 
verge of the court, tho' always held ſacred, he often of 
_ violated; it was no protection to the unfortunate, if 25 
the plaintiff would give him a proper fee, tho his Ml «; 
raſhneſs did not always go unpuniſhed. | for 


When Bolland dealt in horſes, he benght and paid 
for a ſtring in Oxfordſhire, and chedpehed a mare, 
but could not agree about the price. However, the Bo 
next morning, when he went for the horſes, he took be 
the mare likewiſe, unknown to the owner, affirmin 
to the ſervant he had bought and paid for her. The be 
farmer being informed of the fact, took out a war- 
rant, but was perſuaded, firſt to draw a bill on him 
in London. Bolland accepted the bill, but before 
it was due became a bankrupt. The farmer did not 
ſtir in it again for a great while, but underſtanding 
he was again in full buſineſs, he had now a chance 
to get his money; and getting his warrant backed 
in Middleſex, apprehended poor Jemmy, and took 
him before Sir John. He,“ fling he could not 
eſcape the iron hand of juſtice; employed his emil- 
. faries to ſoften the farmer, by*offering his price for 
the mare, and alſo his expences ; and thus the ſe- 
lony was compounded, and Jemmyaegain at large. 
Among Bolland's priſoners ul young gentle- 
man of good figure and addrefs, but extravagant, 
and had got into his taylor's debt, to enable him to 
make a figure, in order to marry a rich widow ; but 
being rejected, he, was arreſted ſor his cloaths, and 

| brought 
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prought to Sheer-lane, His vices and juvenile fol- 
lies, had loſt him all his friends, who paid no re- 

ard to his moſt earneſt entreaties in this diſtreſs ; 
and being reduced to his laſt ſhirt, by the repeated 
demands of his craving landlord, he at laſt told Bol- 
land, that it being out of his power to make him 


any further ſatisfaction, he choſe rather to go-to pri- 


ſon than to ſtay any longer there. Bolland anſwer- 
ed, he was ready to carry him to Newgate as ſoon 
as he pleaſed. To Newgate! replied he. To be 
ſure, anſwered the other, unleſs you get a habeas, 
for that is the county gaol. 

Aſtoniſhed at the thoughts of being ſent to New- 
gate, he diſcovered in his look the utmoſt deſpair. 
Bolland obſerving his diſtreſs, aſſured him he might 
be made a man of if he would follow his advice. The 
young gentleman was eager to know by what means 
he might extricate himſelf from his preſent diffi- 
culties. 

The ſcheme, ſays Bolland, by which I propoſe to 
aſſiſt you is this: ſuppoſe one was to get you a car- 
riage and horſes, place you in a houſe, and furniſh 
you with cloaths and other conveniencies ; in ſuch 
caſe I could recommend you to ſeveral tradeſmen 
that would give you credit for plate, jewels, wines, 
& ec. Theſe you could ſoon turn to ready money, 
which would enable you to make a figure, and very 
probably in a ſhort time you would be able to marry 
a woman of fortune, and by thus doing for yourſelf 


have no occaſion for the aſſiſtance of your friends. 


The young gentleman gladly accepted the propo- 
ſals, and thereupon bail was quickly provided, 
which Bolland was never at a loſs for, be the ſum 
what it would, The gentleman was equipt with 
cloaths, a ſword, and other neceſſary appendages 
a Chariot hired, and one of Bolland's men was his 
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footman, and at the ſame time a, ſpy upon his ac- 
tions, The plan being thus laid, was executed 
with great ſucceſs; plate, jewels, and other things 
of great value, were ſoon obtained from the dif. 

ferent tradeſmen, and always immediately removed 


to Shire- lane to be diſpoſed of, and as a ſecurity to 


his bail. Many tradeſmen were thus taken in, from 
the character every where given of him, as a young 
gentleman of great fortune juſt come of age. 

But this farce could not be carried on long with- 
out being blown; the bills began to come in apace; 
good words and fair promiſes availed for ſome time; 
but theſe being not made good, the creditors grew 
clamorous, and Bolland having made all the advan- 
tage he could of him, his bail ſurrendered him up 
to priſon, where he was ſoon loaded with a number 
of actions, for s he had obtained in the manner 
aforeſaid, nor could he take any revenge for the in- 
jury done for the property obtained for him, for he 

had (as defired) ſigned a bill and receipt for every 
parcel of goods, otherwiſe, Bolland told him, he 
could not juſtify his ſelling them again. The re- 
flections occaſioned by the villainy of others, as 
well as his own folly and credulity, together with 


the irrecoverable loſs of his character and friends, 


made ſo deep an impreſſion on his ſpirits, that he 
dicd of a broken heart, 

By this method of putting young fellows into 
houſes, and enabling them to make a figure, and 


allowing them but a trifle for their ſhare ot the pro- 
fits, he got a great deal of money, and his houle in 
Shire-lane was loaded with his ill-gotten wealth, 
conſiſting of cloth of all ſorts, plate, rings, watches, 
plated goods, pictures, wines, and every thing he 


His 


could get and turn to money. 


To His next project was, to ſend a perſon into the 
ed country to buy goods, and draw for the ſame on an 
gs indigent tradeſman in London, one under his own 
if- clutches, and therefore not in his power to refuſe 
ed him any thing. A proper man being found out, 
to Ml was equiped and ſent into the country for this pur- 
zn Wl poſe. No particular goods were mentioned in his 
ng orders, for all was fiſh that came to their net. 
This trade 2 very ſucceſsful for ſome time; 
th but the fraud being diſcovered, it was knocked up. 
de; This project failing, another came into his head, 
1e; which was, the procuring of bail for perſons under 
ew I arreſt; for whoever could procure the ready caſh, 
in- MW never failed of his aſſiſtance on ſuch occafions ; he 
up had his men ready for any ſum, no matter whe» 
ber ther it was for fifty or five thouſand pounds, they 
ner would as readily ſwear to one as the other. 15 
in- Among other artifices for getting money, he put 
he in practice the following. One Mr. H having 
ery been ſeveral times caged in Shire lane; Bolland was 
he perfectly acquainted with his circumſtances and con- 
re- Nnexions in life. Mr. H—— had taken lodgings in 
as Gray's Inn, and furniſhed them very genteelly, and 
had a great deal of property there beſides; of which 
Bolland beipg appriſed, he ſer his brains to work in 


he Ncontriving a way to get poſſeſſion of them, which be 
ompaſled in the following manner, | 410 
nto In concert with his worthy colleague in iniquity, 
nd Mr. P—, an attorney, he took out an action againſt 
ro- he ſaid Mr. H, and likewife entered an ap- 
- in Nearance to it, under the hand of Mr. ] „ an 
th, ttorney, whom Mr. I bad never employed; 
es, The law was purſued to execution, of all which Mr. 
he . was entirely ignorant; and when he was out 


ff town, Bolland entered bis lodgings by virtue of 
lis Ihe execution, ſeized all his effects, and conveyed 
| | 1 
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them to his houſe in Shire-lane; and when Mr, 


H. demanded an inventory he was refuſed ; and 
the whole became the ſpoil of theſe two honeſt gen- 
tlemen ; the Court of King's Bench was moved 
ainſt them, and an attachment granted, which 
Bolland by bciag then in Newgate, gave him no 

trouble, | | | 
His cruel dealing with Mrs. G is of ſo atro. 
cious a nature, that we cannot help relating it, 
Captain G going to ſea, left his wife in poſſeſ- 
fion of an elegant houſe near Groſvenor- ſquare; du- 
ring his abſence, Mrs. G contracted a debt of 
thirty pounds by a note of hand, Bolland was em- 
ployed to arreſt her, and ſhe was brought to his 
houſe ; but upon her giving him five guincas, ſhe 
was, as the phraſe is, turned up, i. e. let go. In 
about three days afterwards he diſpatched ſome of 
his myrmidons to fetch her back again, and for her 
ſecond enlargement, he extorted ten guineas; and 
to prevent her abſconding, inſtead of a bail bond, 
obliged her to execute a warrant to confeſs judgment 
againſt her effects, and a ſham note for forty pounds 
was given her as a further advance on her goods; 
and he immediately took poſſeſſion of her effects, 
and proceeded to a diſpoſal, The poor woman, 
ſeeing herſelf thus cheated, robbed and abuſed, ſet 
fire to her houſe, but being timely diſcovered, was 
ſoon extinguiſhed, and the goods were all moved to 
Shire-lane, and the woman committed to Newgate, 
While ſhe was in priſon, Captain G returned 
from ſea, How ſenſibly he was affected on this me- 
lancholy occaſion, may be more eafily imagined 
than deſcribed. He behaved with the greateſt ten- 
derneſs, and affectionate concern for his wife, and 
gave all the comforts in his power, In the mean 
time, Lolland began to apprehend that the Captain's 
| activity, 
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activity, together with the juſtice of his cauſe, would 
be too hard for him. To prevent ill conſequences 
from that quarter, he got him arreſted a few days 
before his wife's trial, and was brought to the houſe 
in Shire-lane. Mrs. G— was convicted, but the 
unparalleled cruelties of her caſe being repreſented 
to his majeſty, ſhe received his royal pardon. - Ano- 
ther circumſtance attending this affair was, one 
J—— H—— was a party concerned in the note for 
which Mrs. G Vas firſt arreſted; him Bolland 
ſtripped of every ſhilling he could extort, and took 
his note for the refidue, and in a few days after 
arreſted him again, and ain tripped” him, of 
his all. | 


Another inſtance of Bolland's 5 cruelty we tall give 
in the following ſtory. - .' 

Among the oy of- the fair ſex, wide whom 
he was intimately acquainted, was one who had 
plighted her faith to a ſailor, who returning from 
ſea, with his heart warmed with love, and his 
pockets full of gold, (between three and four hun- 
dred pounds) ſhe conſulted Bolland in what manner 
ſhe ſhould act on this occaſion; he adviſed her to 
perſuade her lover to return to ſea, for the money 
he had got would not do for to ſet up a public 
houſe, as he prupoſed ; and then, adds Bolland, 
you will have his- money to take care of, and we 
will ſpend it jovially together. This advice, bad as 
it was, ſhe weakly followed; and ſent the failor 
back to ſea, an-element much lefs treacherous than, 
the faithleſs nymphthe left behind. 28; 20 

Bolland having got poſſeſſion of the gold, ſoon 
grew tired of his miſtteſs, and even uſed her bar- 


barouſly; which ſo provoked her, that ſhe could 


forbear upbraiding him with the money he had 
got rea yy: he, to prevent ſuch diſagreeable 


clamours 
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clamours for the future, got a perſan to ſwear 4 
debt againſt her, for. which ſhe was arreſted, and 


— in the Fleet, where ſhe- ſuffered all the 


miſeries of want and wretchedneſs, under which 


having e for ſome time, ſhe died miſer- 


ably : 
The ſailor returning ſoon after het death, being 


informed. of her :nfidelity, and miſerable end, was 


ſo affected that he laſt bis ſenſes; but being, by 


er means, at length recovered, now gets a 


—— livelihood; by ſkinning dead dogs and cats 
about the ſtreet, his diſorder having meesly diſqua- 
tified him for the duties of a ſeaman. 

To enumerate the whole of Bolland's s villanies, 


would require a folio volume, therefore what we 
have already given, may be cophdened only as 2 
ſample of the whole. 

Mr, Wilkes being appointed meriff, was informed 
of. the many tricks and. frauds Bolland had com- 
mitted, and was daily practiſing, and judging it an 
injury to the public, to continue him any longer in 
office, refuſed the rene wal of his bonds, notwith- 
ſtanding all the artifices, and recommengations that 
money could - procure, were made uſaf. Mr. 
Wilkes was inflexible, and would not 1 
villain any longer to tyrannize over the 
under the ſanction of being an officer. 

All his ſchemes being chus totally, fruſtrated, he 
was forme time at a lots which wap to turn himſelf ; 
he might indeed have been a Marſhal's couit officer, 
but that he thought was too mean and infamous, 
even for him to accept of. 

The office of City-marſhal being now vacant, he 
| imagined that ſuch. a fituation would ſuit him, and 

— it was a place of purchaſe, he thought he could 


raiſe the money; beſides which, he could get re- 
commendations 


ons 
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commendations from ſeveral perſons in trade, from 
the expectation of ſerving him with the aſſortments 
in which they dealt. | 
It appears almoſt incredible that a man, whoſe 
character was become infamous, even to a proverb, 
ſhould be admitted to pay the purchaſe money to 
the Chamberlain of the city of London; yet ſo it was, 
and nothing more was wanting to enter upon the of- 
fice, but the approbation of the Court of Aldermen. 
But here he met with a terrible rebuff, for Mr. 
H——— very ſeaſonably interpoſing, addreffed a 
letter to that court, in which he diſplayed all the 
villanies in their true and proper colours. Upon 
which they were unanimouſly ot opinion, that fuch 
a man was abſolutely improper for the office, and 
that the admitting him into it would reflect the high- 
eſt diſhonour on the city, and bear hard even upon 
their own characters as guardians of the people. 
As he thought himſelf very ſure of the place, it 
was a moſt ſenſible mortification to him to be thus 
diſappointed, He made ſeveral attempts to juſtity 
himſelf: but the facts alledged againſt him were too 
notorious to be denied or palliated, and his defence 
ſerved rather to aggravate than exculpate the char- 
ges againſt him. But what mortified him more than 
all the reſt was his creditors, and thoſe he had de- 
frauded, hearing that a large ſum of money was de- 
poſited in the Chamberlain's hands, attached it; this 
was a blow he little expected, as he thought none 
durſt attack him in that quarter; but his power and 
his credit fell together. 737 
It has been a matter of wonder that, though this 
notorious culprit had been guilty of numberleſs vil- 
lanies, for many of which the gallows ought to have 
been his reward, that he had generally eſcaped with 
impunity. His character was well known to Sir 
Nuuz. XXXII. „ N 
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John Fielding, who ſome time ago warned him on 


the ſcore of his conduct. To which he replied, 


& Catch me, and have me, Sir John;“ little imagin- 


ing at that time that he would be caught, truſting 


to the chicanery of the laws in preference to their, 


juſtice. 

But though his rogueries were too numerous to 
find room in this narrative, yet we ſhall inſert the few 

following well atteſted facts. 

A little before the Fleet marriages were aboliſhed 
by act of parliament, Bolland had got acquainted 
with a rich widow, worth about fifteen hundred 

ounds ; and having firſt got her intoxicated, took 

er in a coach to the rules of the Fleet, and applied 
to parſon Wyat to do the job ; but he ſeeing the 
woman in that condition, at firft refuſed to read the 
marriage ceremony : but his ſcruples were ſoon re- 
moved by Bolland's giving him a guinea. They 
were married, and Bolland took her home, and went 
fo bed to her as his wife. In the morning ſhe was 
ſurpriſed to- find a man in bed with her, and deman- 
ded who he was, and how he came there ? Bolland 
told her he was her lawful huſband, and to convince 
her of his veracity, he demanded her keys, and ſtrip- 
ped her of bank notes, and other valuables to the 
amount of a thouſand pounds. This unhappy wo- 
man afterwards worked many years in the Fleet- 
market as a baſket-woman, and died very poor. 

Bolland arreſted a tradeſman in Butcher Row, 
without Temple-bar, forone hundred and five pounds 
and fix-pence, at the ſuit of a Jew, whom the debtor 
did not know. Bolland took him to his houſe, where 
the priſoner ſent for his attorney, who, on his com- 
Ing, traced the Jew, and found him at a coffee-houſe 
in Duke's Place, from whence he was taken before 
the fitting alderman, befote whom he — 8 
| Bollan 
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Bolland had given him a guinea for ſwearing the debt. 
Being aſked how he could be guilty of ſuch an atro- 
cious crime, he anſwered, that for ten and ſix-pence 
'or a guinea each, he could procure an hundred Jews 
who would do the like. 5 
Many other exploits of this kind might be recited 
to illuſtrate the character of our hero; but we be. 
lieve the foregoing well known facts will be ſuffici- 
ent to convince the reader, how richly deſerved the 
fate that was preparing for him ; which brings us to 
the laſt ſcene of action which finiſhed his courſe of 
iniquity, of which we ſhall now give a particular ac- 
count, | 8 
James Bolland was indicted at the Old-Bailey, on 
the 22d of February, 1772, for forging and counter- 
feiting on the back of a promiſſory note, an indorſe. 
ment in the name of James Banks, with an intent 
to defraud Francis Cardineaux, and was alſo charged 
with uttering and publiſhing as true the faid forged 
indorſement, knowing the ſame to be falſe, &c. 
The note was as follows : 


rool. London Oct. 12, 1771. 
& Two months after date I promiſe to pay Mr. Samu. 
el Pritchard, or order, one hundred pounds, value 
received, 3 AZ. Sona, 
Charles Street, | 92 
Covent Garden. 5 J. Bradſhaw, | 
John Leigh, clerk to Sir John Fielding, proved 
the note delivered to him at Sir John's houſe, » 
Mr. Levy an atrorney, depoſed, he got the note 
of Mr, Morris, at Mr. Cardineaux's, who hearin 
it was a forgery, ſaid he would be willing to proſe- 
cute, but defired three or four days to confider of it. 
dome time after, Cardineaux met Levy at Sir John 
Fielding's, where Jeſſon's evidence was taken, and 
informations drawn; that Levy, without having any 
932 8 quarrel 
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quarrel with Bolland, carried on the proſecution as 
a friend to the community. 

Jeflon depoſed, that having buſineſs with one 
Lilburne, he met him at the George and Vulture 
tavern in Cornhill, and ſaw Bolland, whom he aſked 
do ſettle a note of fifty guineas, which he, Jeſſon, 
had diſcounted for him. That Bolland produced 
Br adſhaw's note, and defired Jeſſon, as he was out 
of caſh, to diſcount it. The note was indorſed 
James Bolland; but Jeſſon telling him he looked 
upon Bradſhaw to be good, but that he could not 
negociate it with Bolland's name on the back of it; 
the latter told him he could take off his name, and 
Lilburne took up one of the table knives, and era- 
ſed all but the B, on which the priſoner faid, * Don't 
ſcratch it all out, for it may disfigure it” and then 
immediately wrote anks, which made Banks, and 
gave it to Jeſſon, who put it up, and the next day 
aſked Mr. Cardineaux to diſcount him a note of 
Bradſhaw's. Cardineaux ſaid he would do it on 
Friday, on which Jeflon left the bill with him, but 

having ſome money to make up, borrowed fifteen i 
pounds ten ſhillings of him, promiſing if he did not 
diſcount the bill to return it him. 

On the Saturday after the priſoner came to the 
evidence, to know if he had done the buſineſs. Jeſſon 
told him he had left the note with Cardineaux. In 
the evening one Handſworth came to him, and told 
him, Bolland wanted to ſee him, on which he went 
out and ſaw the priſoner, who ſaid he was greatly 
puſhed for money, and that he muſt have the bill 
or caſh directly. Jeſſon then went to Cardineaux, 
and Bolland and Handſworth went to a coffee-houſe 
in Queen-ſtreet, to wait his anſwer, Cardineaux 
came with the evidence ſoon after to the coffee-houſe, 
and was introduced to Bolland, and while he was 

enquiring 
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enquiring who Pritchard and Banks were, Jeſſon went 
to Cardineaux's houſe fot a banker's check; and on 
his coming back, found the priſoner had ſatisfied 
Cardineaux concerning thoſe perſons; and that Bol- 
land had produced another bill for ten pounds, which 
Cardineaux agreed to diſcount for him, That in 
taking of the note, the priſoner -ſaid Banks was a 
victualler near Rathbone-place, .and a man of good 
character. That Cerdineaux ſaid it did not ſuit him 
to give Bolland all the money in caſh, but gave his 
draught for forty-four pounds, and his note for the 
remainder of the ſum, when the note became due, 
except the fifteen pounds ten ſhillings, which Jeſſon 
aid fo the priſoner, Cardineaux then left them, 
and Bolland ſent Jefſon the above fifteen pounds ten 
ſhillings for a month, upon his note, which was paid 
when it became due. . | {2 2 
A ſhort time after, when it appeared in the papers 
that Bradſhaw was a bankrupt, Cardineaux called 
upon Jeſſon, and told him he muſt take care of that 
hundred pound note of Bolland's, as his banker 


would probably return it to him directly. Jeſſon 


then went to Bolland, at the Sword-blade coffee- 
houſe, where he told him the circumſtance of the 
note's being not likely to be paid from Bradſhaw's 
bankruptcy, and that he muſt take care of it, Bol- 
land replied, what note are you talking of? On which 
the evidence deſcribed it; but the prifoner ſaid he 
knew nothing at all of it, and aſked if his name was 
on it? Jeſſon then told him no, but Banks's, and 
that he was anſwerable for it. Bolland rejoined he 
had nothing to do with it, and laughed and ſneered 
at Jeſſon, when he aſſured him he would lay open 
the whole matter to Cardineaux. On this they part- 
ed, and next morning Cardineaux and Handſworth 
calling upon Jeſſon, he diſcovered to them the han 

| | | action 
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action of writing the anks, and mentioned the im pro. 
bability of Mr. Cardineaux being fatrsfied for the 
bill. 1 Wi 


Mr. Cardineaux declared Jeſſon came to him with 


the note as mentioned before; that he knew Brad. 
ſhaw very well, and on enquiring who Banks was, 
Jeſſon told him he did not know, but ſoon after 
brought the evidence an account in writing, that he 
dealt in wine and brandy, and lived at Rathbone. 
Place. A few days after Jeſſon told him, that Bol. 
land, whom at that time he did not know, was the 
owner of the note, they met at the Edinburgh coffee. 
houſe, where Bolland aſked him if he would diſcount 
the bill, and gave Pritchard, Bradſhaw, and Banks, 
the characters of men of property, ſaving the latter 
dealt in wine and ſpirits in Rathbone-Place ; that he 
did not then aſk Bolland to indorſe the bill, and was 
told afterwards by Jeſſon, it was better his name ſhould 
not be on it, as (though a man of property) he had 
formerly been a ſheriff's officer. Some days after, 
the evidence, with Jeſſon, met Bolland and Handſ- 
worth at a coffee-houſe in King's-ſtreet, and upon 
telling him it was not convenient for him to give 
him all in caſh, Bolland ſaid he would be contented 
with half, and took his note at two months for fifty 
pounds. That Jeſſon brought him the cheek, as 
above related, and Bolland gave him a little bill for 
ten guineas, which he diſcounted alſo. Some time 
ago, when Bradſhaw appeared in the Gazette, the 
evidence accidently meeting Bolland at the Ham- 


burgh coffee-houſe, he ſaid, that the bill I diſcount- 
ed for you will not be paid ; the priſoner with an air 
of aſtoniſhment, ſaid, What bill? And on being told 
the bill that Cardineaux diſcounted for him, “I ne- 
ver diſcounted a bill with you, Sir, you miſtake me, 
my name is JAMES-BOLLAND, I never ſaw you in W | 

| ye life! 
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life? for you have got no bill with my indorſement.“ 
The evidence then, having been told the circum- 
ſtance by Jeſſon, whiſpered to the priſoner, he knew 
who wrote Banks upon the bill; upon which Bolland 
{aid, © Make yourſelf eaſy, the bill will be paid 
— | OF 8 

Another time, when he ſaw the priſoner, he told 
him, if he was not in preſent caſh, if he had any 
good bill he would take it in payment: but Cardi- 
neaux could get none, and left the bill when due with 
Mr. Morris, and never ſaw Bolland fince that time ; 
though after he was taken, a perſon brought the hun- 
dred pound, in the name of James Banks, and the 
evidence gave him a receipt in that name, about the 
the firſt of January laſt, 

Upon being aſked, why he did not deliver up the 
bill, when the money was paid? Cardineaux ſaid, 
becauſe he gave it to Morris, who delivered it to 
Levy, who had aſked him, if he was willing to pro- 
ſecute Bolland ? And that he replied, he would, as 
he thought it the duty of an honeſt man to do ſo. 
The hand-writing of Pritchard and Bradſhaw, was 
proved by Pritchard's clerk, who ſaid, the bill was 
a note in account with Bolland, and that he did not 
tecollect Pritchard was paid any confideration for 
it. | 

The priſoner in his defence declared, he never in 
his life committed a forgery, with an intent to cheat 
any one; that the fault was Jeſſon's, not his; that 
at the time he had two thouſand pounds in Sir Ro- 
bert Ladbroke's hands, that Pritchard owed him 
one thouſand pounds, that his name was good at that 
time, without the name of Banks, and that Cardi- 
neaux had been paid his money; but he left the reſt 
to his counſel, as he did not underſtand the caſe, 


The 
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The jury found bim ovilty of uttering and publiſh: 


ing the bill; knowing the indorſement to be forged, 


The Ordinary's Account, 


Upon his return to Newgate from his trial and 
conviction, he appeared fenfibly affected, with his 
fituation, and ſaid, he had not an intention to de. 
fraud Cardineaux, but reflected on Pritchard and 
others. He appeared at the chapel the Sunday fol. 
lowing; but perceiving ſeveral perſons there, whoſe 
faces he knew, he deſired to be excuſed coming 
again to chapel, and did not go thither again till the 
day before his execution, but 1 viſited him twice 
a day in his cell, He flattered himſelf greatly 
with the hopes of a reprieve, which prevented him 
from giving that attention to his ſituation, as he 
afterwards did when he knew he was ordered for 
execution. He inſiſted he had not wronged any per: 
ſon, and only acted in the courſe of his buſineſs as 2 
ſheriſt's officer, but owned he had done every thing 
he could in that capacity to get money, and beliey ed 
that every perſon in that office did the ſame. 

Bolland grounded his hopes of a reprieve, on: 

petitiou he Fad got preſented to the Queen; in con- 
el of which, the Recorder was ſent for twice 
to St. James's on Thurſday, and it was till that even- 
ing that his fate was finally determined. 

It appears that Bolland, at the time of his being 
taken up for the crime for which he ſuffered, had 
about two thouſand pounds in his banker's bands; 
which, however, notwithſtanding his confinement, 
he took care to diſpoſe of, that it might not be for- 
feited to the ſheriffs ; for the balance in his banket's 
book, was afterwards found to be no more than a feu 
ſhillings due to him. 

Wedneſday morning, juſt before Bolland left the 


Preſs-yard, an acquaintance brought him a glaſs of 
hot 
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hot wine, which he accepted, ſayings I have ſeen 
many called out of the world this way, but never 
thought it would have been my fate. 

On Wedneſday March 18, — ſeven ock i. in * 
morning, he went to chapel, and received the Holy 
Communion, as he had once before done fince his - 
trial, and was in the courſe of his attendance very 
compoſed, and ſaid that he was within the letter of 

of the law to die, but in this inſtance of his conduct 
he was not intentionally guilty, though he acknow- 
legded-that he had done other things for which: he 
had deſerved death. 

He was then put into a cart and conveyed to Ty- 
burn, attended by the two ſheriffs, the under-ſheriff, 
and a great concourſeof people, He behaved with great 
compoſure of mind, and declared at the place of exe- 
cution, that he never robbed man, woman, or child, 
in his life-time. Two perſons on Tueſday night ſat 
up with him in the cell, as he declared he never 
would be hanged. 

His behaviour in his way to, and at the place af 
execution, was ſerious and devout, and in the cart 
he knelt down and ſaid the Lord's prayer, and offer- 
ed up ſome ejaculations himſelf. I then prayed 


with him, and afterwards aſked him, if he had 


any thing to make known to the world, that he had 


hitherto concealed from him ? To W he replied, 5 


that he had declared the truth to ſuch queſtions 


as I had aſked of him, and would do ſo to an 


others I ſhould put to him; that he was reſi 

to his fate, and wiſhed only to live ſo as to have made 
ſatisfaction to every perſon that could make any claim 
upon him, for injuries received from him. He Was. 
was abourt forty-fix years of age. | 
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r father of William Cox, who formerly lived 
in Holy-well-lane, and was originally a ribbon- 
weaver by trade, was the perſon who firſt inſttucted 
and trained his ſon to the commiſhon of thoſe actions 
which reduced him to his fatal unhappy fituation, 
This man was himſelf tranſported a few years ſince. 
One of the practices of Cox's father, was to dreſs 
our hero in petticoats, as a child of three or four 
years of age, and having thus equipped him, to di- 
rect him to cry, and complain of his being loſt; | 
and when, as frequently happened, ſome good natured 
perſon has taken him into his houſe, in expectation 
of finding his parents ; the father, being at no loſs 
to know where his ſon was, uſed in about an hour 
after to come into the neighbourhood in fearch of 
the miſſing child, during which time our hero, agree- 
able to his inſtructions, commonly took care to ſe- 
crete and bring away with him ſomething or other 
of value. | | | 
It is no wonder that a youth thus trained to wick- 
edneſs, by the very perſon who ought to have been 
his director and guide to the paths of virtue, ſhould 
arrive in a few years to the pinnacle of villany, 
Another very common practice of Cox, during 
his childhood, and his father, was to walk through 
the moſt genteel ftreets, and whenever they found a 
window left open, (a folly ſome perſons are too often 
guilty of, in order to 3 the vanity of diſplay - 
ing a fine ſide- board of plate) the young gentleman, 


aſſfiſted by his father, generally found his way into 
the houſe, and brought ſomething off, which well 
ſatisfied them for their trouble. Fol 3:0 

Of this ſpecies of robbery the following is an in- 


<8 


ſtance: : 
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As the father and ſon were paſſing through Groſve- 
nor-ftreet, on the look cut, they perceived one of the 
lower windows of a houſe open, and a large filver 
tankard ſtanding in it: of this they determined to 
make prize; but the door being ſnut, and ſome 
iron palliſadoes before the houſe rendering it im- 
poſſible for the father to reach the tankard as it ſtood, 
e bethought himſelf of the expedient of lifting 
his ſon over the palliſadoes, who quickly got hold 
of it, and then both parties made off with the 
booty. | | | 
The father of this youth was not, however, the 
only perſon of his family from whom he met with 
encouragement to perſevere in the iniquitous prac- 
tices which he had ſo long carried on with impuni- 
ty; for an uncle of his, of the name of Weſt, (at 
whoſe houſe in Feathers-court, High Holborn, Cox 
lodged for ſome time) largely contributed to the 
bringing him into his preſent dilemma, This man 
was taken up as an acceſſary with Cox, in the crime 
for which the latter was then under ſentence of death, 
and two bank-notes were found in his poſſeſſion. 
which had been received at the bank by one Claxs 
ton, in part of exchange for one note of a larger a- 
mount, and which note was one of thoſe ſtolen by 
Cox from Mr. Kendrick. Weſt nevertheleſs was 
after an examination before the Bench of Juſtices in 
Bow-ſtreet, diſcharged ; the law not deeming the re- 
ceiving notes which have been exchanged tor others 


that were ſtolen a felony. | 


Cox, immediately after his father's tranſportation 
took up the profeſſion (common with all young be- 
ginners in the art of thieving) of a pick- pocket: 
and to ſuch excellence had he arrived in this branch 
of his trade, that he bore the bell from all his com- 
panions, who, when any of their body had executed 

oh Fs - piece 
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a piece of roguery of this ſort with particular ad. ki 
dreſs, would cry out that he was quite a Cox. It Ml wi 
was cuſtomary for them to lay ſmall wagers among MW Cc 
themſelves, that Cox ſhould pick the pocket of any ¶ hi 
rſon in company without the party's perceiving MW aſl 
it, though he was made acquainted with the matter un 
| before-hand ; which manœuvte Cox uſually exe. fe 
cuted to the amazement of the moſt expert in the Ml hi 
art. After having ſhone for ſome time unrivalled MW wi 
in this walk of this profeſſion, finding that the ſei 
riſques attending it were great, and the gains ſmall, w. 
he determined to quit it. He was moreover further WM nc 
induced to take this ſtep from the circumſtance of T. 
having been detected in his practices, and being in ba 
conſequence committed to Clerkenwell Bridewell, WM fo 
where (though he had always hitherto huſbanded his MW un 
earnings) he was reduced ſo low that he had ſcarcely Ml © 
"Tags to cover him. On obtaining his enlargement al 
he reſolved to enter on another branch of the pro- WM m. 
feſſion, more ſuited to his inclination, and for which fo 
from his appearance, and remarkable preſence of MW th: 
mind, he ſeemed particularly adapted. As he al- op 
ways had an extreme young look, his uſual cuſtom Wh du 
was, whenever he found any children playing at the pr. 
door of a houſe, to join company with them, under MW he 
the aſſumed character of a ſchool-boy ; and watch: WW wi 
ing the opportunity of the door's being open, he ret 
would ſlip into the houſe, whence he ſeldom came MW hi: 
away without a good booty. | 
Having long marked a houſe in Petty France, wt 
Weſtminſter, as being fit for his purpoſe, he one in; 
day took the opportunity of a heavy ſhower of rain the 
to place himſelf from the wet. He had not ſtood rie 
here long before the lady of the houſe, conjectufing aft 
from his genteel appearance, that he belonged to co! 
ſome reputable family in the — re ho 
1 * . TH ; re 2 in y 5 
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kindly aſked him to walk in; but the room into 
which ſhe conducted him, being a back parlour, 
Cox ſoon perceived it to be in no wiſe adapted to 
his views. After ſome little time therefore, he 
aſked leave of the lady to go into the fore-room, 
under pretence of looking out for his papa's 
ſervant, who he knew, he ſaid, would be ſent with 
his great coat. This requeſt being complied 
with, and he being now left alone in the roam, 
ſeized the opportunity to break open a bureau, 
which ſtood there, out of which he ſtole, in plate, 
notes and caſh to the amqunt of near fifty pounds, 
The weather now becoming fair, he returned to the 
back room, and made his compliments to the lady 
for her civility, and retired with his booty totally 
unſuſpected. | rt T Eh | 

The boldneſs which accompanied this youth in 
all his enterprizes appeared in few of his adyentures 


more conſpicuouſly than in the following. Having 


for ſome time watched a houſe in which he knew 
there were ſeveral lodgers, he at length found an 
opportunity, by the door being left a jar, to intro- 
duce himſelf, He accordingly Gage? in, and was 
proceeding up ſtairs, but on the firſt landing-place 
he met an elderly lady, whom he readily accofted 
with “ Your ſervant Ma'am;” to which the lady 
returned, © Your ſeryant, Sir,” Cox then purſued 
his way, and finding a rovm-door open on the ſe- 
cond floor, he went in, and took away a gold watch 


which was hanging at the bed's head. On return- 


ing down ſtairs he met the ſame lady again, when 
the like compliments paſſed as. before, and he cars 
ried off his prize in triumph.——lIn a ſhort time 
after he was gone, the lady miſſed her watch, and 
concluding that ſome of the other perſons in the 
houſe had played the joke with her, ſhe taxed them 
1 e $5 with 


» 


with it, but they all aſſuring her that they did not 
know-any thing of the affair, the at laſt found, to 
her gfcat mortification, that what ſhe had thought 
an innocent jeſt only, turned out to be a very ſerious 
matter. 

At the door of a gentleman's houſe at Stoke. 
Newington, he once played for the beſt part of an 
afternoon, with a child, the ſon of the maſter of the 
houſe, at taw, and ſuch like games; till at length 
he found an opportunity to ſlip into the houſe, which 
he robbed of plate, and other valuables, to the a- 
mount of ten pounds. In this mode alſo of robbery 
he was always remarkably ſucceſsful. 

Cox once got privately into the houſe of a gen- 
theman in Montegue-ſtreet, Spital- fields, and having 
packed up a quantity of plate, he was preparing 
to bring it away ;—but when he had got about half 
way down ſtairs, his foot accidentally ſlipped, and 
he fell to the bottom. The family 'being alarmed 
at the noiſe of his fall, he was immediately ſeized, 
when, befides the plate, a conſiderable number of 
pick-locks were found upon him. The gentleman 
preferred a bill of indictment againſt him at the 
Old-bailey, but the Grand Jury returned it Iexo- 
RAMVUS, l | 
Paſſing through Cheapſide, one morning, rather 
early, he ſlipped into a linen-draper's ſhop, which 
the ſervant had juſt began to open. Here he laid 
himſelf down in a corner, and for ſome time re- 
mained concealed ; but finding himſelf at length 
diſcovered by a little errand-boy belonging to the 
ſhop, Cox called out, Whoop,” and upon the 
boy's coming up to the place of his concealment, 
caught him by the arm, at the ſame time crying, 
5e It is your turn to hide now,” pretending thereby 
that he was at play, at the children's old name of 
R | Whooper's 


Whooper's Hide, and that he had miſtaken the en. 
rand-boy for one of his play fellows. The uncom - 
mon ſharpneſs of wit manifeſted by Cox on this oc- 
cafion, ſo compleatly impoſed on the people of the 


ſhop, that they permitted him to go about his buſk 
neſs without r any further into the cauſe of 
his concealing himſelf as aboye-mentioned, 

He once went in the name of a lady in Soho-ſquare; 
to the lodgings of a chamber-milliner in Tottenham- 
court- road. Here he made up a bundle of ſome fine 
linen and laces, together with ſome filver tea-f 
a filver handled knife and fork, and a few trinkets, 
With theſe he was on the point of decamping when 
he heard ſomebody coming along the paſſage. This 
induced him to creep under the bed with his prize, 
where he remained perdue for ſeveral hours, but 
length got ſafe off with his booty. N 
One day having found means to get up ſtairs, at 
2 houſe at the corner of Long - lane, in Alderſgate- 
ſtreet, he laid hold of a filver hilted ſword, which 
he attempted to carry off: but having got as far as 
the ſtreet-door he was there ſtopped by one of the 
ſervants, who aſked him what he had been doing 
above ſtairs ? Cox replied that he had been playing 
with Maſter (the ſon of the gentleman of the 
houſe) who was his ſchool-fellow. This excuſe paſs 
ſed with the ſervant, but as Cox was going down the 
ſteps of the door, the ſword, by ſome accident got 
entangled between his legs, and threw him downs 
The ſervant ſeeing him fall, ran to his affiftance, 
and ſo diſcovered the theft. Cox, however, had in 
the end, the good fortune to be acquitted on an ins 
dictment for this robbery at the Old-Bailey. 

He once got into the houſe of a ſeedſman and corn- 
chandler in Fenchurch-ſtreet, where he remained 
concealed till all the family were gone to bed, then 

5 coming 
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coming out of his confinement, he went into ti 
compting-houſe, out of which he ſtole four bank: 
notes, and about twenty pounds in money. 
- - He once ſtole at a houſe at Iflington, a ſilver watch; 
and being ſeized with it in his hand, the people of the 
houſe threatened totake him before a juſtice: but burſ. 
ting into tears, and declaring he only took it to look 
whether it was not time for him to go to ſchool, they 
were ſo far duped by his artifice, and counterfeit 
fimplicity, as to ſuffer him to depart without any 
further moleſtation. 5 
With all his failings, Cox had ſome diſtinguiſh- 
ed marks in his character, which in ſome perſons 
the world would celebrate as virtues, With an un- 
bounded generofity he was ever ready to relieve the 
neceſſities of thoſe of his aſſociates, who at any time 
chanced to be reduced ; neither was his bounty con- 
fined to this claſs. of his fellow creatures alone, as 
he was ready to relieve the neceſſitous whereſoever he 
found them. He was alſo addicted to ſobriety, ( 
quality particular rare inperſons of his profeſſion) 
to a very high degree; and if at any time he chanced 
to find the liquor, which he had drank, gaining too 
great an aſcendency over him, he would inſtantly 
_ the company, and retire to his lodgings. In 
e execution of his enterprizes, he diſcovered 2 
quickneſs of wit, and a preſence of mind which, in 
a better cauſe, would have entitled him to the high- 
eſt praiſe. | 
Cox was indicted at the Old-Bailey, for ſtealing 
in the houſe of Mr. Dominque Carthelemi Deleſtrae, 
in Oxford-ſtreet, on the 23d of July, the following 
articles, being the praperty of Mr. John Kendrick 
(an eminent dealer in horſes, who furniſhes the court 
of France, who had lodgings in the above houſe) 
viz. three bank notes of one hundred pounds each, 
>, | 5 One 
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one hundred and thirty-ſix guineas in money, one 
filver watch, valued at 3l. one ſilk purſe, and one 
canvas bag. Es 1 | i 
The firſt witneſs examined was Mr. John Kendrick, 
the proſecutor. The ſum of his evidence was, that 
he had been robbed of three bank notes of 100). 
each, which he had put into the drawer of a bureau, 
in 2 parlour on the firſt floor. That on the 21ſt of 
July laſt, (two days before the robbery) a friend hav- 
ing called to him to borrow ſome money, he went to 
his bureau, where he then ſaw the notes for the laſt 
time, That there was a private paſſage up to this 
apartment without going through the ſhop, the door 
of which paſſage was often left on the latch. That 
the above mentioned parlour was a fore room. That 
beſides the above three notes there were alſo about 
one hundred and thirty guineas and a ſilver watch, 
in the bureau. That he had juſt arrived in London 
from France. That he had ſent one Mr. Collier to 
Meſſ. Child's, the bankers, to receive a draught for 
200l. That the draught was paid in two ſingle 
hundred pound bank notes, which notes Collier gave 
into the care of a Mrs. Atkinſon, who delivered them 
to him | the witneſs.] That he had theſe notes in his 
hands at ſeveral different times. That, tho' he was 
no great ſcholar, he could write his name, and knew 
a little of figures. That he had obſerved upon the 
back of one of the notes, almoſt cloſe to the edge, 
ſome writing and figures, inthe midſt of which there 
was a figure of 3; and that he was of opinion he 
ſhould know the note again if he ſaw it. That he 
ſaw (as he had mentioned before) theſe notes for the 
laſt time on Wedneſday the 21ſt of July. That he 
did not go to the bureau on either of the two follow- 
ing days, not chancing to want any money oubot it; 
but that having occafion for ſome on the Saturday, 
NumMs, XXXIII. 1 on 
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on attempting to unlock the bureau, he, to his great 
ſurprize, found that it was already unlocked, and 
that the money and notes were taken away. That 
he went away to Collier and acquainted him with 
the circumſtance, and that Collier accompanied him 
to Mr. Child's, where they procured the numbers of 
the afore- mentioned bank notes. That from thenze 
he went to the bank, and finding, on ſearching the 
books, that neither of thoſe notes had been paid, 
he defired that in caſe they ſhould be tendered for 
payment they might be ſtopped, which the ſecretary 
promiſed him ſhould be done. That in the courſe 
of fix or feven days he went to the bank again, and 
on reſearching the books, found that one of the notes 
had becn brought in, and paid. That he applied 
to Mr. Martin (the bank ſecretary above mentioned, 
we ſuppoſe) to know who that note had been paid 
to, at he ſame time telling him that he thought 
himſelf i11-treated in the note's being paid, after he 
Martin] had promiſed him to ſtop it when offered 
for payment. That Mr. Martin told him the note 
had been paid to one Mr. Latimer. That on enqui- 
ry he found Mr. Latimer to be a geutlemen of repu- 
ration refiding at Hammerſmith, That on the 
Thurſday he went to Mr. Latimer, and queſtioned 
him on the ſubject of the note. That Mr. Latimer 
acquainted him that he had taken it in part of pay- 
ment of a draught at Lee and Ayton's, bankers in 
Lombard-ſireet. That on Friday [the next day] he 


went with a friend to Lee and Ayton's, when on exa- 


mining their books, it appeared they had taken the 
note of one Mr. Roebuck, a wholeſale grocer in the ci- 
ty. That he found, on application to Mr. Roebuck, it 
had been received by bim of one Mr. Knapp, of 
Reading in Berkſhire. That he went down to Read- 
ing, where he learned that Mr. Knapp had taken the 


aforeſaid note of a ncighbour, one Mr. White, who 
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took it of a Mr. Guy, a dealer in Horſes at Reading; 
to whom it was given for a couple of horſes, by 
2 man whom he had never ſeen before in his life, 
That he enquired of Mr. Guy, whether he thought 
this man was a horſe dealer? to which he replied, 
that it was plain he, [the man] knew nothing about 
horſes, for that one of the two creatures he had pur- 
chaſed had broken knees That Mr. Guy could not 
give him any further information concerning the 
buyer of the horſes, but mentioned to him the name 
of one Phillip Jones (whom the witneſs chanced to 
know) as a perſon who might poſſibly give him ſome 
intelligence, and being frequently employed by the 
dealers to bring up horſes to London. That having 
obtained this advice, he immediately returned to 
town. That he was very poſitive the two notes he 
received from Mrs. Atkinſon, as the produce of the 
draught for 2001. on Child's, were in his bureau on 
the Wedneſday. That whenever he went out he 
uſed to lock the door of the private paſſage (men- 
tioned before, which led from the ſtreet to his apart- 
ment. That he did not find any violence had been 
committed on the lock of his door: That having 
locked the aforeſaid door on the Wedneſday he gave 
the key to the perſon that keeps the houſe, in order 
that his bed might be made; and that he never 
opened it from that time to the following Saturday, 
One of the Caſhiers of the bank producing in court 
a bank-note, it was handed to the witneſs | Mr. Ken- 
drick] who declared, from his recollection of the 
figure of 3, together with other figures which were 
marked on the back of it, that it was one of the hotes 
of which he had been robbed. On his croſs exami- 
nation, being aſked whether he had, either before 
Sir John Fielding, when he went to the bank, or 
upon any other occaſion till now, mentioned the a- 


bove circumſtance concerning the figure of 3, &c. He 
"22 acknowledged 
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acknowledged that he had not, and excuſed the omif. 
fion by the great confuſion in his ideas, which the Joſs 
of ſo large a ſum of money may naturally be ſup. Ml | 
poſed to occaſion. 8 b: 
The next witneſs that was examined was Mrs. Ml th 
Atkinſon. Her evidence only ſerved to confirm that or 
art of Mr. Kendrick's teſtimony, which referred to Ml af 
i receiving the bank notes from Collier, and her p- 
delivering them to him, (Mr. Kendrick.) at 
William Collier was the next perſon examined. He fu 
depoſed to receiving two ſingle hundred pound bank- th 
notes at Mr. Child's, in payment of a draught draun MW ni 
by a Mr. Gawler, which ſame notes he delivered to O 
Mrs. Atkinſon. | SEL ar 
Gecrge Devin, (one of Mr, Child's clerks) proved MW le 
that the note produced in court had been paid into bl 
his hands on the ſeventeenth of June by Mr. Lang- k. 
ford the auctioneer. - 
Another of the clerks in Mr. Child's houſe depo- 
ſed to the payment of the atore-mentioned draught MW ax 
(which he held in his hand) at their houſe, and fur-WQ m 
ther, that it appeared, from the indorſement to be paid MW p- 
to a perſon of the name of Collier. He alſo depoſed 
to the letters and numbers of the bank- notes. de 
William Latimore, (the perſon mentioned in Mr. of 
Kendrick's evidence by the name of Latimer) depo-WW to 
ſed that he received the bank note produced in coun ¶ he 
from Meſſrs. Lee and Ayton's, and carried it to the ha 
bank for payment: he was confirmed in the certainty 
of this being the ſame note, from finding his name w. 
on the back of it, which he had at that time wrote ab 
thereon himſelf, H 


On the examination of William Gardner, a caſhier ra 
of the bank, it appeared that the note had been pre-MI fr 
ſented by a perſon who wrote his name upon iti 
William Latimore, and received a ticket in con- H 
ſequence for the money, but he, (the * ho 

ö cou 
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could not recollect the perſon of Mr. Latimore: 
this witneſs alſo depoſed that notes of the ſame 
letter and number were frequently iſſued from the 
bank: that the note in queſtion was not ſtopped in 
the regular way (by giving ſecurity) a cautionary ſtop 
only being taken down on a piece of paper, which was 
afterwards miſlaid: that the above note had been 
paid: that as they keep ſeveral different caſh-books 
at the bank, two notes might, through error, be iſ- 
ſued of the ſame date, number and letter, but that 
there does not appear to be any one note of the ſame 
number, payable to the ſame perſon, the ſame day. 
On being queſtioned whether he ever recollected 
an inſtance of two notes being iſſued of the ſame let- 
ler, number and date, he anſwered that it was poſſi- 
ble; but that he did not remember a miſtake of that 
kind ever to have happened, and added that he had 


been in tlie bank almoſt thirty years. | 


On examining the books of Meſſrs. Lee and Co. it 
appeared that the note which was paid to Mr. Lati- 
more was one of thoſe which Mr Collier received in 
payment of the draught at Mr. Child's. 

The next witneſs was Mr. John Roebuck, who 
depoſed that he received the above note of Mr. Knapp 
of Reading, and that he paid it to Meſſrs. Lee, Ay- 
ton and Co, On his croſs examination he ſaid that 
he had not made any mark on the note, but that he 
had not taken any other of the ſame date with that. 

William Knapp, a grocer at Reading, was the next 
witneſs examined. He depoſed that he received the 
above note of Mr. White, and paid it to Mr, Roebuck. 
He ſtrengthened his evidence by producing a memo. 
randum which he had made at the very time of the 
tranſaction. | | 


0 * 


James White, alſo of reading, was examined next. 


He depoſed that he receiyed the note of Mr. Guy, a 


horſe dealer at Reading, on the 26th of Juiy, and that 
: % | | | in | 
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n the courſe of two hours he carried it to Mr. Knapp, 


who gave him the caſh for it: that it was never out 
of his pocket book from the time of receiving it, to 
the minute of his delivering it to Mr. Knapp; and 
that he had no other bank note of the ſame value at 
the time. 5 | 

Tamas Guy, alſo of Reading, was the next witneſs, 
He depoſed that he received the note of Claxton for 
a couple of horſes, and paid it afterwards to Mr, 
White, that he gave Claxton in change a fifty pound 
note and the reſt in caſh : that one Phil. Jones was 
with Claxton at the time of this tranſaction; and that 
his (the witneſs's ſervant,) one Holt, was alſo pre- 
ſent on the occaſion. 8 

Jonathan Marriot Holt, confirmed his maſter's (Mr. 
Guy's,) evidence with reſpect to Claxton's purcha- 
ſing the horſes; and added, that he ſaw Claxton and 
Cox together at the George at Reading, but that Cox 
did not come to Guy's houſe with Claxton to bargain 
for the horſes. 

Phillip Fones depoſed, that he was preſent at the 
time of Claxton's purchaſing the horſes : that Clax- 
ton gave Guy a bank note for a hundred pounds, out 
of which Guy returned him a fifty pound note and 
twenty-nine pounds in caſh. That by Claxton's or- 
der he brought the horſes to London. That he di- 
ned with Claxton and Cox at the George at Reading, 
and that after dinner, Claxton ſaid, {Cox alſo being 
preſent at the time) We have got another hundred 

und note to change.” N | 

William Claxton depoſed, that he went with Cox to 
Reading in a poſt chaile, intending to go to Briſtol, 
on a viſit to Cox's uncle: that on the day before they 
ſet off from town, Cox gave into his hands a bank 
note for one hundred pounds: that on their arrival at 
Reading, he, by Cox's order, bought a couple of 
horſes of one Mr. Guy: that he paid the hundred 

. 5 pound 


2 * , 1 15 ed * 1 
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ound note he received from Cox to Mr. Guy, who 
returned him the change, which he gave to Cox: that 
ox and he came back to London, leaving orders 
ich Jones {the laſt witnels) to bring up the horſes 
to town: that after their return to London, Cox gave 


IC at 

him a fifry pound note, which was part of the change 
neſs. {received Tom by Guy, and deſired him to 27 i 
for ¶ to the bank for payment: that Cox told him to bring 
Mr. Na twenty pound and a ten pound note and the reſt in 
und Micah : that he could not recolle& whether he acted 


upon the occaſion according to thoſe orders, or whe- 
ther he brought the whole ſum in caſh. Being aſked 
to whom the notes of twenty pounds and ten pounds 


re- 
15 mentioned above were made payable, he ſaid to him- 
Mr. elf, and that he gave them into Cox's hand. On 
cha- his croſs examination, he ſaid he was by profeſſion 
and Ia printer's preſs-man, and worked at the king's prin- 


ting · office: that Cox was not preſent either at the 
* 0h the bargain, or paying the money, for the 
orſes: that he (the witneſs) had at different times 
bought of Phil. Jones four or five horſes for his own 
ſe, and alſo for letting out to hire: that Phil. Jones 
being of opinion that it would hurt the grey horſe 
one of thoſe bought of Guy) to ride him to Briſtol, 
he (the witneſs) perſuaded Cox to return to town: 


e di- {that he believed Cox rode the grey - horſe himſelf; 
ling, Nhat with feven or eight guineas which he had of his 
eing un, and two or three guineas (excluſive of the hun- 
dred red pound note) which Cox had given him, he 


dought a black horſe on his own account: that on 
their firſt ſetting out from town he ſometimes paid 
he reckoning, which was the reaſon of Cox's giving 
him the above mentioned looſe caſh: that when the 
norſes came up'to town, he hired a ſtable which he 
Intended for his own black horſe, but that he let Cox's 
prey horſe ſtand there till it was fold, which Wur- 

1 . ea - 
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ed in a few days. Being aſked by one of the jury 
whether, on receiving the hundred pound bank note Ml ro 
from Mr. Cox, he gave him any promiſſory note to Ml it 
return or be accountable for it? he replied, that he th 
gave none, and that he looked upon it to be his (Cox's) Ml ric 
own property, and that Cox had promiſed to bear Ml fo 
all the expences of the journey. | 
Pyobn Taylor, landlord of the Three Tuns, in Great I ho 
New-ſtreet, Fetter-lane, depoſed, that Claxton. uſed MI ed 
to frequent his houſe, that he had no great knowledge M 
of Cox, but had ſeen him ſometimes at his (the wit· 17 
neſs) houſe in Fetter- lane, in company with Claxton. th 
Edward Fiſher, a ſervant to Mrs. Day, at the Queen; ſw 
Head at Hounſlow, proved that on the 23d of July, MW wt 
Cox and Claxion hired a poſt chaiſe to carry then fu 
to Maidenhead-bridge. e 
Jobn Warren, one of the entering clerks at the bank, ed 
proved the payment of a fifty pound note, the 26th H 
of July, to William Claxton.” That the above not ho 
was paid with two others of twenty pounds each, and br: 
one of ten pounds each, and one of ten pounds, ali for 
which were made out payable to the ſaid Willian for 
Claxton, and dated the 26th of Jul. Cl 
Jobn Morgan, a conſtable, depoſed, that when hit 
Cox was taken up at the blue Boar Inn, in Holbon dic 
he was ſent for, and having a warrant put into hi 
hand, was deſired to go and ſearch Cox's lodgings: 
that he accordingly went to a houſe in the neighbour 
hood, where one Weſt (Cox's uncle) lodged in a on 
pair of ſtairs room, aud found on Weſt's own perlot 
{ix bank notes, two of which were made payable | 
Claxton, . ä 
Theſe two notes payable to Claxton were now de 
poſed to by Mr. Warren, (the laſt witneſs) as havin! 
bzen filled up by him on the 26th of July. 
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The witneſs, Morgan, alſo ſaid, that though this 
room belonged to Weſt, yet Cox uſed to make 
ic his home; that Claxton never lodged there; and 
that Weſt, when under examination before the juſ- 
tice, ſaid that he had had the above-mentioned notes 
for upwards of three years. 1 

Mrs. — Deleſtrae, wife of the maſter of the 
houſe in which Mr. Kendrick (the profecutor) lodg- 
ed, depoſed to her being married to her huſband, 
Mr. Deleftrae, in Paris, on the 4th of February, 
1776. Being aſked whether the proſecutor kept 
the door to his apartment locked in general ; ſhe an- 
ſwered yes; and that he always gave her the key, 
which ſhe never let any one have but an old faith- 
ful ſervant, in whom ſhe could confide. 

The evidence for the proſecution being now finiſh» 
ed, the priſoner was called upon to make his defence. 
He ſaid that on the 23d of July he came to Claxton's 
houſe who aſked him to fit down and have ſome 
breakfaſt, and ſaid he was going to a ſale to buy 
ſome trunks, one of which he (Cox) ſhould have 
for thirteen ſhillings ;z that after fitting ſome time, 
Claxton aſked him whether he would accompany 


him as far as Reading: that at firſt he anſwered he 
did not know well how to go, as he wanted to be at 
home, but at length conſented to the propoſal : that 
Claxton ſaid his intention in going down was to buy 
a couple of horſes: that he gave Claxton orders to 
buy one for him, in caſe he fa 

telling him at the ſame time that he would pay _ 
for it when he returned to town, as he (Cox) h 
not then any more than five 
accordingly bought a little poney for him, on which 
he (Cox) rode up to town : that he carried this em 
ney to one Giddings's, at Hatton Wall: that on his 
return to town, he paid Claxton eight guineas for a 


uld find one ſuitable; 


ineas: that. Claxton 
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| little grey mare: that he never had the hundred f 


pound note in his poffeſſion, nor ever ſaw it; and a 
that Claxton never ſhewed it to him. t 
The jury brought in their verdict, guilty, Death, ſ: 
His Behaviour after Convictiun. . 
Is general, while in Newgate, his behaviour was : 
| highly indecent and improper tor one in his unhappy J 
= circumſtances, He ſeemed to have no impreſſion A 
of religion on his mind, nor any one moral practice. I 
His language was prophane, and often blaſphemous ; n 
curſing and ſwearing was ſo habitual to him, that he * 
ſcarce uttered a ſentence but what was fraught with 
impiety. 


Being told that the gallows would be his certain i 
fate, he anſwered, . My only with is, a ſtrong rope 1 
and a good Jack Ketch when I come there.” q 

On looking through the gate of the Preſs-yard, and p 
obſerving that the man who turns the key took mo- p 
ney of the people to let them in, he exclaimed with e] 
an Sor « That fellow gets more money by ſhewing ti 
of me than ever I did by thievin 

Cox walking to and fro in the 1 a fellow Ml t 


without the gate, ſuppoſed to be one of his former fi 
aſſociates, cried out to him“ Never mind it Billy 8 
you'll come through this bout you'll *ſcape the 
night cap“ Yes (replied Cox)! ſhall come through te 
— the gallows.“ F 
A perſon enquiring for one Talbot (another un, te 
happy convict) Cox anſwered, he was at prayers,” fi 
T he turnkey hearing him, ſtept forward, and faid to 8 
Cox, And do you never pray too?“ «< No, replied 
our hero, never till after dinner.” 1 
The ſermon preached before the condemned pri- f 
ſoners on the Sunday previous to their execution, u 
was ſo moving as to draw tears from all perſons, 65 


„ Cox; which he obſerving ſaid, What! 1 
| ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe you all think, becauſe I don't ſnivel and cry 
as you do, I am not affected. Then turning to 
the ladies, he made uſe of an indecent expreſſion, and - 
ſaid, © He gueſſed what they cried for; that he would 
do all he could for them while living, but when dead, 
it would -be all over with him.” we 
Juſt before his departure from Newgate, he gave 
Jack Ketch half a guinea to do his buſineſs well: 
and his man a quarter of a guinea to pull him by the 
legs while hanging, becauſe he thought his body, was 
not 5 enough to diſpatch him, without more 
wel * NE, 53 . N 7 
pe a quarter before eight o'clock, Mr. Search, 


who is called the ſheriff's porter, attended at New- 


gate. At half an hour paſt eight, the priſoners, five 
in number, were placed in the carts provided for them. 
Two mutes, with white gloves and funeral emblems, 
preceded the firſt cart, and added ſolemnity to the 
proceſſion. At ten o'clock, the priſoners. aꝶived at 
the place of execution. When they had ſtood ſome 
time, prepared, as it were, to launch into eternity, 


an order arrived to poſtpone the execution of the fa- 


tal ſentence. It was poſtponed, to the evident con- 
fuſion of the unhappy culprits, near half an hour. 
Stirling was very earneſt with Cox to behave (as it 


was thought) with decency and reſignation ; the lat- 


ter, however, ſeemed much hardened, and very 


thoughtleſs. One of the laſt acts of his life, was 


to throw his orange among the mob. It was thought, 
from ſome circumſtances which happened, that Cox 
expected a reprieve, even to the laſt moment. 

Cox's behaviour was not only audacious in the laft 
moments of his exiſtence, but during his whole con- 
finement in Newgate, was one continued ſcene of 


unfeelingneſs and inſenſibility. The day before his 


execution he appeared publickly in the Preſs- yard, 
R 2 | | with 
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with two proſtitutes on each ſide of him. At this 


juncture ſome friends coming in, burſt into tears at his 


approaching fate.“ D——n your eyes, ſaid he, 
what do you come blubbering here for? Do ye think 


I am afraid to die.” 'Toranother he ſaid, That he 
ſaw the gallows written: ſtrongly in his face ;” and 
during the greateſt part of the time, amuſed himſelf 


by toſfing a lemon againſt Peele's back, and catching 
it as if it had been a ball. Notwithſtanding his au- 
dacity, he confeſſed his crime, aud juſt before he was 
turned off, Mr. Toll, the miniſter, with a loud and 
diſtinct voice, acquainted the ſpectators, T hat Wil- 
ham Cox begged their prayers; that he owned he 
committed the fact for which he was going to ſuffer, 
and hoped that God would receive his foul.” 


* 0 
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WILLIAM HAWKE, fer Highway-robbery. 
LYAM HAWKE, about twenty-four years 
of age, had two indictments laid againſt him 
for robberries on the highway. Of the firft, for ma- 
King an aſſault on Mr. Thomas Croucher, he was 


. 
f 


_ acquitted 3 of the other, for robbing Mr. Charles 


Hart, and taking from his perſon one Thilling and 
ſix-pence, and ſeven half-pence, he was convicted. 

: The proſecutor, Mr. Hart, in company with Capt, 
Cunningham, depoſed, That he was ſtopped by the 
priſoner between Knightſbridge and Walham Green, 
to whom he gave the ſum above-mentioned. The 
priſoner, obſerving the captain endeavouring to con- 
ceal a pocket book, preſented a piſtol to his breaſt 


and demanded it. Upon his refuſing he fired a piſ- 


tol. The proſecutor and tlie captain immediately 
jumped out of the coach, and the latter, being in li- 


gqauor, with a ſmall ſtick beat his horſe, but neither 


attempted 
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attempted to take him, and the priſoner rode off, 


throwing back the money into the coach. % 

The captain is not much to be commended for 
dence and diſcretion in provoking the reſentment of 
this robber, who had him at fo great a diſadvantage, 
by ſetting him at defiance, and tempting him to the 
commiſſion of murder by holding up his pocket-book, 
in which were notes of ſome value. The narrow eſ- 
_ of theſe gentlemen with their lives, may be an 
uſeful memento to travellers, not to travel with free- 
booters, nor raſhly expoſe themſelves to danger, wien 
they have either little too looſe, or are not provided 
with arms for their defence. = 

What aggravated the guilt of this unhappy convidt 
was the firing a piſtol through the coach, which he 
aſſured me was done merely to intimidate the captain, 
and make him ſurrender his pocket book, having no 
intention of committing the crime of murder; and 
which he had never committed, notwithſtanding ſe- 
veral provocations, having been often fired at, and 
never returning the fire. This upon reflection afford- 
ed him much comfort, whilſt under ſentence of death; 
frequently expreſſing, and that publickly, his thanks 
to God for his preventing grace. 

A ſufficient proof of the truth of this aſſertion, 
and that he was not the perſon he had been repreſent- 
ed, totally diveſted of humanity and tender feelings 
for the diſtreſſed, will appear from the following in- 
ſtances. We do not mention them to excuſe but to 
extenuate the guilt of the culprit. WTF 

A gentleman who had been attacked by him, and 
who fired at him, came into the Preſs- yard after his 
conviction, and enquired for him. The gentleman 
mentioned-the time, the place, and the particular cir- 
cumſtance of firing at him, and expreſſed a real con. 


cern for the priſoner's ſituation, and told him that he 


came 
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came on purpoſe to thank him for his humanity in 
not returning the ſalutation, and taking away his life 
'when in his power. Several gentlemen, I was inform. 
ed, viſited him on the ſame account, and offered 
their ſervice to him for the civil and kind treatment 

they had met with from him. ; 
Another inſtance is, having met a c——1 and his 
lady in their carriage, and holding a piſtol, he was re- 
queſted by the c to withdraw it, leſt any accident 
ſhould happen to his lady through ſudden fright 
and terror. He immediately complied with the te- 
queſt, which was no ſooner done than the c | un- 
- manly and ungenerouſly fired upon him. The ball 
grazed his ſhoulder, and Hawke perceiving another 
iſtol in the coach-pocket, ſeized it, and preſented 
it to the c Ps breaſt, robbed him of his money 
and the lady of her watch; but as ſhe deſired to have 
it again, he very generouſly gave it, notwithſtanding 
the cowardly treatment of the c——1, whoſe piſtol, 
richly mounted, being valuable, he carried off. 
Another inſtance ot his humanity (the particulars 
of which he communicated to me, different accounts 
having appeared in the public papers) is, on a time, 
in Langley-Lane, between Hounſlow and Slough, 
ſeeing a poor labouring country man fitting upon a 
ſtump of a tree, with his head upon his knees cry- 
ing, Hawke aſked him what was the occaſion of his 
forrow. He replied, That he had a few minutes be- 
fore been robbed by two footpads of upwards of two 
guineas, a ſaving which he had made by hard la- 
bour, and lodged in the hands of his maſter for the 
payment of his rent. The ſcene of diſtreſs ſo affected 
Hawke, that he took up the man behind him, and 
immediately went in purſuit of the robbers, whom, 
by the deſcription received, he had Juſt before paſſed. 
He ſoon came up with them, and with a piſtol de- 
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manded the money, which they had taken from the 
power feilow. Having no arms to reſiſt the demand, 

they gave it, with ſeven ſhillings more of their own.” 
All which Hawke gave to the countryman, with an 
additional preſent of half a guinea out of his own 
pocket; and to prevent any attack from the above 
footpads, or others, he ſafely conveyed the country- 

man home to the very door of his houſe. 

Theſe als of humanity and generoſity, properly 
repreſented, might have entitled him to the mercy of 
a gracious prince, had not the accounts publiſhed 
before the death warrant injured him, which by a 
letter (too latej in the Public Ledger he declared to 
be an impoſition on the public. | | 

Whilſt life remains there are hopes. Criminals 
have been pardoned under the gallows, who have 
turned out uſeful members of ſociety. It was 
the intention of this criminal, had he obtained a par- 
don, to have lived honeſtly, for which purpoſe he 
had agreed for a houſe at Dunkirk, before he was 
taken up. It is not only illiberal but cruel to pub- 
liſh to the world infamous falſchoods concerning 
convicts which inſti] prejudices againſt them into 
weak minds, and prevent the royal clemency. 
Be the man ever ſo wicked, as he ſtands in the ſame 
claſs of beings, candour and truth are due to him : 
he ought not to be Joaded with more guilt than 
ſtrictly belongs to him. It is ſufficient affliction and 
unhappineſs to the ſincere penitent, that he hath of- 
fended the laws of his country: it is brutal to add 


to his ſorrow and diſtreſs by encreaſing the number 
of his offences. | 185 
This unfortunate man was born at Uxbridge, and 
by trade a jeweller. He told me that he could ac- 
quire a very comfortable ſubſiſtence for himſelf and 
family by following his buſineſa, not leſs than two 
| ' 4 guineas 
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üneas per week. This I have ſince been informed 
by aperſon in that branch of buſineſs, is an exaggera. 
tion: the earnings afore- mentioned being more than 
a compleat workman can procure. 

But let the wages and emoluments of thoſe, who 
are prone to evil, be ever ſo conſiderable, they will 
be found inſufficient to ſupport them any length of 
time in intemperance and debauchery, the bane of 
numberleſs youths in our days. Theſe vices being 
expenſive, which honeſt labour and induſtry cannot 
long ſupport, oblige them to have recourſe to acts of 
frand and violence to ſupply, which involve them in 
ſingular difficulties and diſtreſſes, and generally tet. 
minates in baniſhment or death. 

The introduction to his misfortunes he aſcribed to 
bad company, particularly the being acquainted 
with Field, -who was lately executed at Kennington 
Common. | 5 

He acknowledged that ſoon after his marriage he 
was tranſported with Field for a pocket book, which 
he found in his room, which Field had ſtolen. When 
he arrived at Maryland, he was ſold to a blackſmith, 
and Field to a taylor, being of that trade. About 
three weeks after they ran away, and were re-taken, 
Having continued a few months they contrived the 
following ſcheme for an eſcape. Field having two 
genteel ſuits of cloaths to make for a young gentle. 
man, fitted them for himſelf and companion, which 
ſerved for a diſguiſe ; for by appearing in the dreſs of 
gentlemen they paſſed unſuſpected for convicts. They 
travelled upon ſtolen horſes northward, and for ſome 
time workedat their reſpective trades, in Boſton, where 
he ſhould have remained, could he have got his wife 
over. From the firſt landing to the leaving of Ame- 
rica was about eighteen months. Upon his coming 
to England his confederates were Field and _— 
8 who 
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who were all taken up, and committed to Tothill 
Fields Bridgewell for a robbery, which Field alone 
had commitred. From whence, by the aſſiſtance of 4 
few guineas, he eſcaped with a turnkey, who was 
afterwards tranſported for a robbery in the country. 
He affured aclergyman in the Preſs- yard, that before 
his tranſportation he was never guilty of a robbery, 
and was innocent of that for which he was tranſport- 
ed. He further declared, by my aſking him at the 
requeſt of the ſheriff of Ayleſbury, that his companion 
Milſom, though guilty of ſeveral robberies, and me- 
riting death in other reſpects, was innocent of the 
crime for which he ſuffered ; of which Field, Robin- 
ſon and another were the perpetrators. 
Many have been the inſtances of perſons falſely ac- 
caſed, of preſumption in evidence from the ſtrongeſt 
circumſtances and the moſt conſiſtent incidents. By 
this means ſeveral perſons have innocently ſuffered, 
which hath been proved (to the affliction and forrow 
of their ſurviving friends) after their death from the 
confeſſion and conviction of the real offenders. Where 
the life of a perſon therefore is concerned, proſecutors 
and witneſſes cannot be too tender and {crupulous in 
giving evidence, Appearances and circumſtances of 
guilt may be ſtrong and many, but are not always 
juſt and true. The ſenſes are often impoſed upon, 
the underſtanding deceived, and the judgment miſta- 
ken. The higheſt degree of probability falls ſhort of 
certainty, That things may be fo, or we believe 
them ſo to be, is not a proof that they are ſo. No- 
thing ſhort of plain, ſimple, clear and undeniable. 
facts ſhould be attended to or regarded in matters of 
the laſt conſequences to a man's perſonal ſafety or 
intereſt, I-43 1 | 
Amongſt other robberries he had committed he 
mentioned the following. One time meeting with a 
Nuas, XXXIV. 8 Frenchman 
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Frenchman in a poſt-chaiſe, who perceiving his in- 
tention, immediately leapt out of the chaiſe, and 
pulled him off his [horſe. With ſome difficulty he 
releaſed himſelf, and being exaſperated, he ſaid to him 
that he would kill him. The Frenchman, great]y 
terrified, moſt humbly intreated him to ſpare his life, 
which he did, taking from him half a guinea and gave 
it to the poſtilion. 3 

Another time meeting a coach, the driver of which 
who knew him, driving briſkly on to fruſtrate his 
attempt; he threatened to ſhoot him, if he did not 
immediately ſtop. The coachman ſtopt, and he col- 
lected from the paſſengers about ſeventeen pounds. 

Another time in his way to Southampton for the 
Ille of Wight, he met a gentleman in a poft-chaiſe 
on Bagſhot-heath, whom he robbed within fight of 
his own houſe of a gold repeating watch, four gui- 
neas and ſome filver. He was then poorly mounted, 
and would have been apprehended, had the gentle- 
man conſented to the requeſt of the poſt-chaiſe dri- 
ver, who offered to rake out one of the horſes and 
purſue him. This was probably a borrowed horſe, 
the mare on which he generally rode being a good 
one, and for which he ſaid before his trial, an of- 
ficer offered him no leſs a fum than one hundred 
guineas. 

An application was made to him, whilſt under ſen- 
tence, to return the watch, if it remained in his cuſ- 
tody. For which purpofe he wrote the following 
letter to Dunkirk, where it was then pledged, which 
I tranſcribed with a few alterations. TIES 


SIR, | | 
6 hereby give you to underſtand, that I am at 
preſent under ſome difficulties, which obliges me to 
write to you in the following manner, to. wit, con- 
cerning a gold repeating watch which I let you have. 
As the watch was the property of a gentleman, who 
may 
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may, on his receiving his watch again, be the means 


of faving my life; I beg you would ſend it by the 
firſt London trader bound here, and your demand 
for delivering it up ſhall be immediately ſatisfied. If 
you don't chooſe to deliver the watch, the gentleman 
whoſe property the watch is, will come in perſon 
for it, the watch being a family piece. Seeing there- 
fore I have repeatedly wrote to you for the ſhirts, 
and had neither ſhirts nor an anſwer to my letters, I 
think in juſtice to the gentleman, the proprietor of the 
watch, to recover it for him; | beg you will not 
fail of ſending it immediately by the firſt opportunity, 
and your anſwer to this by the return of the poſt. 
From your humble ſervant, - =» 
WILLIAM HARFORD. 


Direct your letter to the Rev. Mr. Villette, New- 
gate- ſtreet. oh „ 
William Harford was the name he aſſumed in France. 
The following robbery is communicated to the 
public, upon the veracity of a ere in the city, 
who knew the fact. Meeting a farmer near Uxbridge, 
with a large ſum of money about him, of which he 
had got intelligence, after a little converſation, he 
told him that he muſt have twelve guineas of him.— 
The farmer denied that he had any money. 
Hawke immediately ſhewed him a piſtol, and faid, 
Sir, I know you have more than twelve times twelve 
about you. I want not to rob you of the ſum, but 
borrow it. Don't trifle any longer, lend it me, and 
on ſuch a day and place, where it will be depoſited, 
you may receive it again. The ſame was given, and 
the promiſe of payment punctually fulfillgd, - 
Hawke was at the place appointed, and ftaid till he 
ſaw the farmer come and take it awav, To whom 


he pulled off his hat, and rode off, 
8 2 ä He 
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He mentioned to a clergyman, who occaſionally 
called upon him, a particular circumſtance in his con- 
duct, which ſhould not be omitted, that he never 
knowingly or willingly robbed a rownſman of Usx. 
bridge, the place of his nativity. He had at ſundr 
times met ſeveral, who, he knew, had confiderable 
ſums of money about them ; one of whom, upon the 
veracity of the aboye gentleman, who knows it to 
be a fact, he frequently met, and once with a charge 

'of four bundred pounds, which was known alſo to 

Hawke. When he came up to him, he looked at 
him, pulled off his hat, and paſſed on. 
1 ed bim, having been ſuſpected of committing 
a robbery on Epping-foreſt, on a lady and her child, 
to whom he behaved cruelly, he aſſured me that he 
never robbed on that.road, but principally confined 
himſelf to the neighbourhocd of Hounſlow. 

The behaviour of Hawke was rather upon the re- 
ſerve after the warrant came down, nor was he fo 
ingenuous and open in his confeſſions as before; and 
when any queſtions were put to him, relative to rob: 
beries committed, not ſo willing to give a ſatisfactory 
account. |1 had more than once aſked him about 
the robbery which the Sheriff of Aylſbury requeſted 
me to do, in the caſe of Milſom. He appealed to 


the authenticity of What he had before afferted to a 


fellow priſoner, who had heard Robinſon, that died 
in the cells of Newgate, declare that he, together 
with Field and another, committed the robbery on 
Mr. Lucas of Ayltbury, for which the aforeſaid Mil- 
ſom ſuffered innocently, | 
The night before his execution, at the defire of a 
tlemanof Hillingden, near Uxbridge, who had 
een robbed by him in November laſt, near his park 
wall, ] aſked him, after ſhewing him the gentleman's 


note. 
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mw; in which the particulars were deſcribed, whe- 


mer or no he was the man. He replied, with a 
ſmile, Why do they,afk ſuch fooliſh things? Hows 
ver, at laſt he declared himſelf to have been the man, 
though he knew not the gentleman's name. There 
was a remarkable circumſtance in the robbery of the 
highwayman's dropping a guinea, which was men- 
tioned to him, and he remembered it. | 
[likewiſe aſced him, if he ſhould be fo fortunate 
to have his ſentence exchanged, would he be willing 
to make reſtitution to the perſons whom he had in- 
jured, He replied, He would, if he left himſeif 
wholly dettitute. OFT $365 
The ſcene of parting with his wife, and youngeſt 
child, about five months old, was ſo extremely af- 
fecting as to force tears from almoſt every ſpecta- 
tor, i | "+: 


The Morning of Execution. | * * 


AzopT ſeven in the morning, Hawke, and the o- 
ther convicts were brought out of the cells, and after 
having their irons looſened, and a little refreſhment, 
they accompanied me to chapel, where, at the par- 
ticular requeſt of Hawke, very few were admitted. 
They joined with me ſeriouſly and devoutly in pray- 
er, and likewiſe participared of the Lord's ſupper. 
After a ſhort converſation, notice being ſent that the 
ſheriffs officers were below, and waited for them, 
they went down, and were made ready for execution. 

Whilſt they were preparing, Jones, one of the 
conviets, appeared much affected, Hawke perceiving 
It, ſaid to him, Sir don't mind this. When he him- 
ſelf was bound, he uttered the following expreſſion, 
That what he was about to ſuffer, was nothing to 
thoſe ſuſterings Chriſt underwent for him. "* 
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About nine, they were put into the cart, and con. Ml 
ducted td Tyburn, through a vaſt concourſe of peo. far 
ple. At the awful tree they appeared perfectly com- br 
poſed, and when I aſked them, It they acknowledged IM life 
the juſtice of their ſentence, they returned for anſwer, ¶ vic 
They did. Jones laid, It was what he had deſerved, WM pl: 
He delivered a letter to me for a friend, the purport ¶ in 
of which was to take care of his burial, and forgive fell 
the debt of a young man, which he had made over eve 
0 him, as he thought it would be a charitable act. 
After prayer, having recommended them to the age 
mercy of Almighty God, and informed them what | 
private ejaculation was ſuitable to offer up, before 
ey launched into eternity, | took my leave of 
them. They returned me thanks for my kind of. 
fices, and preſently ſuffered their melancholy ſentence, 
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Is unfortunate object was born of very induſ- 
4 trious honeſt parents, at a village near Bath; 
but being in indigent circumſtances, and having a 
large family, they could afford to give them but a 
very ſcanty portion of Jearning : but whatever their 

inabilities in circumſtances prevented their inclina- 
tion from accompliſhing in that reſpect, their induf- 
trious example might have been a pattern for every 
one of their children to bave followed; and if the 
hero of the ſucceeding narrative had been bleſſed 
with grace ſufficient to have followed ſo virtuous a 
Pattern, he might, at this time, have been one of 
the- moſt happy of men, and have prevented that 
puniſhment which has fo juſtly fallen upon himſelf, 
and brought diſgrace upon his neareſt friends, who 


telr more for his ſufferings than he did for m, 
| 19 Hs 
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He was not, as ſome of his late predeceſſors in in- 
famy were, inured to vice from his intancy, but 
brought up to induſtry; for, at ſo early a time of 
life as twelve years of age, we find him in the ſer- 
vice of a lady at Bath, who frequently viſited that 
place for the ſake of the waters, with whom he was 
in much eſteem, and gained the good will of all his 
fellow ſervants, from his readineſs to oblige them on 
every occafion that lay in his power. 

Sixteen-ſtring Jack was about twenty - four years of „ 
age, about ſive feet five inches high, wore his own - 
hair, of a light brown colour, which cambed over 
his fore-head, remarkably clean, and particularly 
neat in his. dreſs, which in two inſtances was 
ſingular, that of always having ſixteen ſtrings to his 
breeches knees, always of filk, (by which means he 
acquired his fictitious name) and a remarkable har 
with ſtrings, and a button on the crown: he was 
ſiraight, of a genteel cArringey. and made a bw 
handſome appearance. | 

However, the time of his commencing villain is 
ſuppoſed to be about two years before his exit, ſoon 
after which time he was found in Tothil-fields Bride- 
well, charged on ſuſpicion with robbing a poft-chaiſe 
on Hounſlow-heath, but the parties not being able 
to prove the identity of his perſon, and nothing furs. 
ther appeared againſt him, he was diſcharged from 
confinement. 

During his being in cuſtody in Bridewell, he con- 
tracted an acquaintance with ſome of his own pro- 
teſhon, who all having the fortune to be diſ- 
miſſed for want of ſufficient evidence to convict them, 
were again ſet at large, to levy: contributions on, the 
public, +: 

With ſome of thoſe he entered into ſolemn en- 
gagements to be true and ſteady to each other: nor 

; Way. 
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was the fulfilling of theſe covenants ever waating on 

his part; for, at the various times he has been ii 

danger and diſtreſs, and ſtrongly ſolicited to make an 

impeachment of his accomplices, by which he might 

have made conſiderable advantages, he always nobly 1 

refuſed, ſaying,.—“ That as he always kept company 

with Gentlemen, on whoſe honour and fidelity he 
had the ſtrongeſt reliance, he would never be the 

firſt who ſhould bring diſgrace upon ſo ſacred a name, j 

* by renouncing thoſe engagements which every man 

of honour ought to keep inviolate.” Numerous fl 
were the robberies committed by Sixteen-ſtring Jack, |M* ; 
and his affociates, ſoon after their releaſe. 

Mn December ſeſſions, 1773, John Rann, William 
Davis, otherwiſe Scarlet, David Monro, and John 
Saunders, were indicted for robbing Mr. Simmonds, 

_ paſſenger in the Hampſtead ſtage-coach, of one gui. 
nea, and three ſhillings and fix-pence. T1 
Mr. Simmonds depoſed, That coming to town from 
Hampſtead on the thirteenth of November, a little 
before fix in the evening, the coach was ſtopped by 
five people, who took from him the money mention- 
ed in the indictment, noticing, the particular circum: 

ſtance that they behaved very civil, and rather ſeemed 
to beg for money than uſe any violent means, though 
be obſerved a piſtol in one of their hands. But it 
being rather dark, he would not ſwear poſitively to 
their perſons. na 

Thomas Shed, the coachman, depoſed, That the 

coach was ſtopped by five people, three met him on 
the road, and two came out of a field; one of them 


held a piſtol up to him, and ſaid, If you do not — 
„I will blow your brains out,” upon which he oy 


| Cefired him to put the piſtol down, which he ac- und 
cordingly did, and behaved exceeding civil. 3 
Mr. Davis depoſed, That he was in the coach with i 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Simmonds when the coach was N. 
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ſtopped, that Mr. Clark bid the cochman go on, 
when one of them ſaid, if he did, he would blow 
his brains out, and that he was robbed of three ſhil- 
lings; that Monro held his hat for the money, and 
he was leaning out of the window when he give it 
him, but could not particularly diſtinguiſh. the colour 
of his cloaths. | 
John Clarke, in conſequence of an information 
made at Sir John Fielding's office, of this robbery, 
went on the road that night, but not finding any ſuſ- 
pected petſons, they returned to town, and ſearched 
ſeyeral diſurderly houſes: at a houſe in Knave's acre 
they found the four. priſoners, together with one 
Scott, who was afterwards admitted an evidence. 
Richard Bond depoſed, That he was with Clarke 
when they found the priſoners, ſoon after the rob- 
bery ; and, on ſearching them, they found ſome ſhot 
in the pocket of Monro, and a piſtol in the room, 
loaded with a flug, upon-which they were taken into 
cuſtody, and committed for further examination, ex- 
cept Scott, who was diſmiſſed the next morning. 
However, Scott ſurrendered himſelf again on the 
Wedneſday following, and deſired to be admitted an 
vidence, Which was | accordingly: d, and on 
the trial depoſed, That the priſoners and he made an 
agreement to go out on the above Saturday, when 


they met a coach a little on this fide the lane leading 


o Chalk-farm, that they robbed the [paſſengers a 
and fix-pence ; that Saunders 
eld the piſtol to the coachman, and Monro received 
the money in his hat; then going a little further they 
et a horſe and a man ſtanding by it, whoſe' money 
hey likewiſe demanded : they: then returned to town, 


and went to the houſe in Knave's-acre about ten 


clock the ſame evening, went into a little room by 


themſelves, and were there when Bond and Clark 
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came in, who ſearched them, and told them they 
were out upon an information. | 
In their defence they pleaded their ignorance, but 
no creditable evidence being given ſufficient to vali. 
date the account of the accomplice, and ſeveral per- 
ſons appearing to their charaCter, they were all ac- 
quitted. | | | 0 
In April ſeſſions, 1774, John Rann, William 
Clayton, and Robert Shepherd were twice indicted 
for two ſeparate highway-robberies, but had the 
good fortune to get clear of them both; but a de- 
rainer being lodged, and an indictment againſt Shep- 
herd, for a robbery in the Duke of Mancheſter's ſta- 
bles, of ſome wearing apparel, and other things, he 
was convicted to be tranſported, by which mean; 
Rann was deprived of one of his principal accompli- 
Ces. | "ty 
After his acquittal, he was always received with 
open arms by ſome one or other of thoſe ladies, who 
were his conſtant companions, but their ſupport be- 
ing very temporary, and he being given to much 
extravagance and pleaſure, was ſoon under the ne- 
celſity of following his uſual profeſſion, 
And on Saturday the twenty-firſt of May, Rann, 
and one of his companions being on a party of buſi- 
neſs, ſtopped John Devall, Eſq; who was in a ſingle 
Horſe chaiſe, near the nine mile ſtone, on the Houn- 
low Road, and robbed him of his watch and ſeven 
guineas. He was at this time engaged in an amo- 
rous intercourſe with Miſs Smith, to whoſe lodgings 
he came about an hour after the above robbery, 
gave her the watch and five guineas. The watch 
was offered to Mr. Allam, by Eleanor Roche, who 
being queſtioned as to the manner of her becoming 
poſſeſſed of it, acknowledg:d that ſhe was commil- 
 Honed to diſpoſe of it by Miſs Smith. A warrant 
was 
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was obtained, by virtue of which, theſe ladies were 
apprehended, and taken before Sampſon Wright, 
Eiq. when informations in writing were taken from 
them reſpectively. 2 n 5 
On the Monday ſc'nnight Rann was apprehended, 
and on the Wedneſday follo ing put to the bar in 


Bow-ſtreet ; the watch was produced and ſworn to, 
both by the maker and Mr. Devall, the owner, who, 


however, would not poſitively ſwear to the identity 
of Rann, but ſaid, that from his appearance and 
manner, he believed him to be one of the men who 
robbed him. 

_ Miſs Smith was now called, and though ſhe had, 
upon her examination before Juſtice Wright, poſi- 
tively ſwore that ſhe received the watch from Rann, 
ſhe now diſavowed every ſyllable contained in her 
information upon oath; and pleaded very hard to 
be excuſed ſaying any thing againſt the priſoner, to 
whom ſhe declared herſelf to be an entire ſtranger. 
There ſcemed to be a mixture of real concern in the 
behaviour of Miſs Smith ; for being aſked if ſhe 
knew Rann, in a ſcarcely audible voice, anſwered 
in the negative, and could not for a long time be 
prevailed upon to caſt her eyes towards the bar; at 
length, after being indulged with a tumbler of wa- 
ter, and allowed a few minutes to collect her ſpirits, 
ſhe very attentively fixed her eyes upon our hero, 
and then firmly perfiſted in the declaration of not 


having the leaſt knowledge of his perfon ; at the 


ſame time alledging, that the abrupt manner of the 
peace-officers coming into her apartment; threw her 
into ſuch extreme confuſion, that without thought 
or deſign, ſne acknowledged receiving the watch 
from Rann, whoſe name ſhe pitched upon merely 
by accident. She ſaid, that when ſhe perſiſted in 


her charge againſt him on her examination before 


1 


Juſtice 
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Wright, ſhe was diveſted of reaſon ; and begged to 
revoke the whole of her depoſition, which ſhe de- 
clared to be falſe in every inſtance. The tale was 
neither ſuggeſted, nor executed with ſufficient art to 
clude the penetration of the magiſtrates, who or- 
dered Miſs Smith behind the bar, ro anſwer the 
charge of receiving a watch from John Ran, know. 
ing the ſame to be ſtolen. 

Roche was now ſworn, and ſhe depoſed, that on 
the day of Mr. Devall's robbery, Smith informed 
her that ſhe expected Rann to bring her ſome money 
in the evening, and that he accordingly came about 
ten o'clock, and retired with Smith for near half an 
hour; that ſoon after his departure, ſhe confeſſed 
baving received a watch and five guineas from him, 
ſaying, that he had that evening taken them from a 

ntleman on the highway ; and that ſhe carried the 


watch to Mr. Allam, by the expreſs deſire of Miſs 


Smith. 1 
Being aſked by Sir 2 F ielding, if he had any 


ching to offer in extenuation of the charge alledged 
againſt him, Rann replied, & I know no more of the 
matter than your worſhip.” Mr. Devall and Mr, 
Allam were bound over to proſecute Rann as the 
Principal, and Miſs Smith as an accomplice, after 
the faft, and Roche was bound to give eyidence 
againſt bim. 
At his coming into the office he bikes rather 
with indecency, and his appearance was ſuch as 
ew the eyes of all preſent towards him. His an- 
fwers to the queſtions put to him, ſeemed calculated 
to convince the auditors, that he poſſeſſed a matchleſs 
ſhare of effrontery, rather than to invalidate the 
charge adduced againſt him; and in ſhort, his be- 
| haviour during his whole examination, _ in every 
Ee deſerving repreheakion, „ 
＋ D At 
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At the enſuing ſeſſions of the Old Bayley, Rann 
was indicted for the robbery of Mr. Devall, and 
Miſs Smith was indicted for receiving the watch of 
Rann, knowing it to be ſtolen. 

Mr. Devall depo 


ſed, That about nine o'clock on 
the 21ſt of May, he was ſtopped by two men on 
horſeback, near the nine mile ſtone, on this ſide 
Hounſlow ; that he was in a one horſe chaiſe ; that 
he gave one of the robbers ſeven guineas, and the 
other his watch; but being dark he could not di- 
ſtinguiſn their perſons, nor even the colour of their 
clothes ; that he advertiſed his watch, with a reward 
of four guineas, if it was brought to Mr, Allam, the 
maker. e os hs 
Mr. Allam, junior, depoſed, That the watch was 
brought to his father's houſe by Eleanor Roche. 
Eleanor Roche depoſed, That being at the houſe 
of the priſoner, ſhe, Smith, told her, Jack was gone 
upon the road to get her ſome money, that the ex- 
eted him home at ten o'clock ; that he did come 
3 within five minutes after, in a coach; that 
he gave Smith five guineas and the watch; that on 
the Monday night following, when ſhe was there, 
Smith had the watch by her ſide: that on Sir John 
Fielding's people ſearching the lodgings, Smith put 
the watch into this deponent's hand; that ſhe, Roche, 
put the watch on a chair, and put the cover of the 
chair over it, ſo that it was not to be ſeen; that ſhe 
afterwards talked with the priſoner, ſaying ſhe did 
wrong to give her the watch, for ſhe might have 
been brought into danger, to which Smith anſwered, 


“Oh, as you do not live with him, if I had given 


vou fifty watches, you could come to no harm;“ 
that when Rann came home he was in boots and 
ſpurs; and that this deponent went afterwards to 
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Mr. Allam's, and gave information where the watch 
might be come at. | 
Hann in his defence, ſaid he knew nothing of the 
robbery; that he had known Roche a conſiderable 
time, and that ſhe had ſwore againſt him through 
malice, becauſe he would not take her into keeping; 
bur that he had been a friend to her in many re- 
ſpects. | 
Roche acknowledged receiving ſome favours from 
2 perſon at Epſom, but could not tell whether the 
priſoner was the perſon or not. 
Catherine Smith, in her defence, ſaid ſhe did not 
receive the watch from Rann, but from a perſon 
whom ſhe met in the Strand, who took her to a 
tavern, and not having any money, took her direc- 
tions to call for the watch, but did not come; and 
that Eleanor Roche extorted it from her maid, with 
whom ſhe had left it in caſe the gentleman called 
for tt, Nothing more appearing againft them to 
ſupport the charge, they were both acquitted. 
Two or three days after his acquittal, he engaged 
to fup with Miſs at her lodgings in Bow-ftreet, 
but not being punctual to his appointment, the lady 
went to bed, and about midnight her lover arrived, 
bot not being able to get admittance at the door, he 
attempted to get in at the one pair of ftairs window, 
and very nearly accompliſhet his purpoſe, when he 
was perceived by the watchman, who immediately 
took him into cuſtody, and detained him till Wed- 
neſday following, when Miſs —— appeared in his 
behalf, and affured the bench that he could have 
no felonious intention, as he only attempted to get 
into her apartment, where he knew himſelf to be 
a welcome gueſt, and would have gained a ready 
admiſſion, had ſhe not unfortunately fell aſleep, 
No other charge being brought againſt him he was 
£6: | diſmiſſc 
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diſmiſſed, after having been exhorted in a vety pa- 
thetic manner by Sir John Fielding, to decline the. 
vicious courſes he had ſo long purſued, and apply 
himſelf to ſome honeſt, and leſs dangerous, and 
diſgraceful means of obtaining a livelihood. | 
The Sunday after this enterpriſe, our hero made 
his appearance at Bagnigge-Wells, elegantly dreſſed 
in a {carlet coat, tambour waiſtcoat, white ſilk ſtock- 
ings, laced hat, &c. and ſome of the company 
knowing him, publickly challenged him, which he 
had the audacity not to deny. Having drank pretty 
freely, he became quarrelſome, and ſeverai ſcuffles 
enſued, in one of which he loſt a ring from his 
finger, and when he diſcovered his loſs, he ſaid it 
was one evening's work, which he valued at a hund- 
red guineas. He became at length ſo extremely 
troubleſome, that part of the company agreed to 
turn him out of the houſe, but they met with ſo ob- 
ſtinant a reſiſtance, that they were obliged to give 
up their deſign, when a number of young fellows 
attacked this magnanimous hero, and actually forced 
him through the window into the road. His mind 
ſeemed to be hurt more than his body by this rough, 
treatment; for he exclaimed bitterly againſt the fre- 
quenters of Bagnigge-wells, for the indignity they had 
Hewn to a gentleman of his character. 3 
Some time after Rann had been tried for the rob- 
bery of Mr. Devall on the highway, he was arreſted 
for thirty- three pounds, and not been able to pay 
the debt, or give bail to the action, he was commit- 
ted to the Marſhalſea-priſon. While he was in this 
ſituation, he was viſited by a great number of girls 
of the town. His debt was ſoon paid, and he was 
releaſed. N | | 
Some time ago, Rann, and two of his companions, 
Were at a public-houſe near Tottenham-court-road 
= | ; turnpike 


> 
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_ turnpike, when two ſheriffs officers, who had a writ 
ainſt Rann, entered the room, and arreſted him. 
As he had not money to pay the debt, he depoſited 
his watch, and his two companions adyanced three 
guineas, which, together, made more than the amount 
of the debt, and as a balance, when the watch waz 
redeemed, was to be returned to Rann : he ſaid if 
the bailiffs would lend him five ſhillings, he would 
treat them with a crown's worth of punch; This 
being complied with, the Jiquor was called tor, du— 
ring the drinking which, Rann told the officers they 
did not treat him like a gentleman. © When 
Sir John Fielding's people come after me, ſaid he, 
they uſe me-gentecly ; they only hold up a finger— 
beckon me—and l follow them as quietly as a lagnb.” 
The officers being gone, Rann and his companions 
mounted their horſes and rode off; but our heroreturn- 
ed in an hour or two, ſtopped at the turnpike, and 
aſked the toll-man if he had been wanted No,“ 
ſaid the man.“ Have any of Sir John Fielding's 
people been this way?“ „Ohl yes, cried the toll- 
man, they have. Some of them are but juſt 
gone through.” ——Rann' replied, If yau ſee 
them again, tell'them I am gone towards London,” 
and rode off at his leiſure. EE, 
But we ſhall now continue the narrative that leads 
to this poor unhappy object's conviction, of a Charge 
brought againſt him for robbing the Reverend Doc- 
tor Bell on the highway, near Gunnerſbury- lane. 
Doctor Bell, in a circumſtantial narrative, ac- 
quainted the Bench of Juſtices, at the Public-office 
in Bow-ſtreet, that between three and four o'clock 
in the afternoon, on Monday the tweaty-ſfixth of Sep- 
tember, as he was riding near Ealing, he obſerved 
two men rather of a mean appearance, who rode paſt 
him; and that he remarked to himſelf}, that they had 
SIR ſuſpicious 
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ſuſpicious looks; yet neither at that time, nor for 
ſome little time afterwards, had he any idea of being 


robbed. At about half an liour after three, one of 
them, which he believed (but would not ſweat) to 
be Rann, croſſed the head of his horſe, and demand- 
ed his money, faying, „Give it me, and take no 
notice, or I'll blow your brains out.” The doctor 
then offered him eighteen pence, which was all the 
filver he had; but in ſearching for more, the high- 
wayman found and took his watch. | 

On the evening of the day this robbery was com- 
mitted, between eight and nine o'clock, Eleanor 
Roche (who was kept by Rann,) and her maid, 
brought a watch to pledge with Mr. John Cordy, a 
pawnbroker, in Oxford-road, who ſuſpecting it was 
not honeſtly acquired, ſtopt it, and applied to the 
maker, Mr. Grignion, of Ruſſel- ſtreet, Covent-gar- 
den, who informed him that it beJonged to Dr. Bell. 

Mr. Clarke, a peace officer, depoſed, that on going 
to Miſs Roche's lodgings on the Monday night, in 
conſequence of the hints obtained by Mr. Cordy's 
ſtopping the watch, he found there two pair of boots, 
very wet and dirty, which had evidently been worn 


that day. Another peace officer waited at Roche's | 


lodgings till Rann and Collier came thither, in con- 
ſequence of which they were both apprehended. 
It likewiſe appeared in evidence on his examination, 
that on the following morning (Tueſday) two hor- 
ſes were brought to Miſs Roche's lodgings, on which 
the priſoners were again to have taken a ride; but the 
priſoners were then in cuſtody. There could be no 
doubt but the horſes were intended for the uſe of 
Rann and Collier, for it was proved that the latter 
paid for the hire of them; though both the priſoners 
denied the knowing any thing about them. 3 
NumsBs, XXXIV. US: Dr. 
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Dr. Bell was clear in opinion, that Rann bore a 


ſtrong reſemblance to the man who robbed him, 


though he would not ſwear poſitively to his identicy. 
On the ſtrength. of the above recited evidence, the 
Priſoners were committed to TothilltHelds Bride well, 
for further examination on the following Wedneſday, 

and Miſs Roche was ſent to Clerkenwell Bridewell, as 
the ſuppoſed receiver of Dr. Bell's ſtolen watch. 

On Wedneſday, October the 5th, , John Rann, 
William Collier, and Eleanor Roche together with 
Chriſtian Stewart, Roche's ſervant girl,) were again 
brought to Bow-ſtreet, when Dr. Bell. depoſed, in 
| ſubſtance, as he had done the preceding week, and 

politively ſwore that the ſtolen watch Was his Pro- 
perty. 
Hannah Craggs ſwore to the being preſent at Miß 
Roche's lodgings, when the priſoners went away to- 
gether on horſe- back, on the day of the robbery, 
Mr. Cordy again proved the ſtopping the doctor 
watch, when it was offered to him in pledge the fame 
evening, by Miſs Roche; but the moſt corrobora- 
ting circumſtance was given by William Hills, (ſer- 
vant to the princeſs Amelia) who ſwore to his having 
ſeen John Rann (whom he had long known) with a 
companion, aſcending the hill at Acton, about twenty 
minutes before Dr. Bell was robbed ; and this an- 
ſwered extremely. well to the diſtance from Acton to 

the place where the robbery was committed. 
At the examination, Chriſtian Stewart behaved 
with great duplicity ; pretending at firſt that the did 
not know either of the priſoners, though ſhe. after- 
wards acknowledged that ſhe: knew Collier ; and 
from hence aroſe a very juſt ſuſpicion that ſhe was 
well acquainted with the parties, and the nature of 


their occupation. 
7 
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As the preſent ſtrength of evidence was thought | 
ſufficient, John Rann and William Collier were 
committed to Newgate to take their trials for highhj- 
way-robbery ; Eleanor Roche to Clerkenwell Bride- 
well, and Chriſtian Stewart to that of Tothill-fields, 
to be tried as acceſſaries after the fact. 

In October ſeffions laſt, John Rann and William 
Collier were indicted at the Old Bailey, for the above 
robbery of Dr. Bell, together with Eleanor Roche, 
as an accomplice after the fact by receiving the watch 
from Rann, knowing it to have been ſtolen. 


Dr. Bell, in his evidence, proved the watch to be 


his property, and by a chain of concurrent circum- 
ſtances brought the charge home to the priſoners, ex- 
cept the particular point of ſwearing poſitively to 
their perſons. But the court clearly viewing the fact 
in a proper light, gave a very elaborate and pathetic 
charge to the jury, which at once diſtinguiſhed their 
knowledge of the laws, and their love of mercy, 


clearly drawing a line between circumſtantial evidence © 


and poſitive proof. 

When the judge had given his charge to the jury, 
they withdrew for ſome time, but no proof being 
brought to invalidate the eyidence given on the trial, 
they brought in the priſoners guilty, John Rann and 
William Collier to ſuffer Death, and Eleanor Roche 


to be tranſported for being an acceſſary after the 


robbery was committed, by receiving the watch. 
Some circumſtances appearing in Collier's favour 


during the courſe of the trial, he was, by compaſſion 


of the jury, recommended to the court for mercy ; 
and there is more than probable reaſon to think 


Rann would have eſcaped the puniſhment of his 


crime this time, had his character not have been ſo 

notoriouſly bad, and his name ſtanding ſo often agen 

Fears at the Old Bailey. 5 d 
f U 2 N When 
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When they were brought into court in order for 
trial, Rann behaved with a very careleſs and indif. 
ferent air, ſeeming entirety regardleſs of his truly cri. 
tical and dangerous fituation, and which all preſent 
could not behold without the deepeſt concern; his 
dreſs was entirely new, green buckſkin breeches, 
ruffled ſhirt, and hat bound round with filver ſtrings, 

Rarn was ſo confident of being acquitted on his 
laſt trial, that he had ordered a genteel ſupper to be 
provided for the entertainment of a number of his 

articular friends and aſſociates on the joytul occaſion; 
alas! what was the diſappointment of the company, 
when they heard the fate of the unhappy wretch.— 
Riot was turned into mourning, and the madneſs of 
guilty Joy, to the ſullen melancholy of equ. ' guilty 

rief. h 
N On Tueſday the 26th of October 1774, John Rann, 
William Collier, and Eleanor Roche received ſen- 
tence at the Old Bailey, the two firſt to be executed 
at Tyburn, and the laſt to be tranſported for four- 
teen years, When Rann had received his ſentence, 
he ſeemed by no means to be affected with it, but 
rather ſeemed to have a ſmile on his countenance, 
while his other companions appeared deeply affected 
with their crimes as well as puniſnment. 

After his confinement he lived a very gay and ex- 
penſive life, being frequented by great numbers of 
his acquaintances of both ſexes, to whom he always 
behaved with that ſame jocoſe manner as he was 
wont to do when more at large, having a number of 
entertainments, and ſervants to wait upon him. 

At length, by the means of good advice, and the 
example of ſome who went out to ſuffer before him, 
he ſeemed entirely ſtruck with a proper ſenſe of his 
moſt unhappy ſituation, and behaved to the laſt with 


becoming decency. | 
e ROBERT 
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OBERT PERREAU, Esa. was indicted for 
R forging a bond for the payment of 7 5ool. in the 
name of William Adair, Eſq. with intention to de- 
fraud the ſaid William, &c. alſo for felonioully utter- 
ing and publiſhing faid bond, knowing it to be forged, 
with intention to defraud Robert and Henry Drum 
mond, 2 &c. , | 2 . 

Henry Drummond, Eſq. depoſed, That the pri- 
foner, Mr. Robert Perreau, came to him about the 
middle of laſt January, and defired to have the loan 
of 1400]. as he had lately made a purchaſe in Suffolk 
or Norfolk, to the amount of 12,0001. He ſaid, that 


ann, Mwhich coſt 40001. and would leave the deeds of that 
ſen» Ihouſe as a ſecurity. Accordingly, he did leave the 
uted Ideeds of the houſe, and received the money, upon his 
our- ¶promiſing to return it again in ten days. Said, he did 
nce, rot ſee him again till Tueſday the ſeventh of March, 
but ben he made an apology for not having kept his 
nce, {MWword, and ſaid he came then to borrow 5000l. on this 
ted bond, (the bond produced) out of which he would pay 
1400). already mentioned. That he, the witneſs, hav- 
1 ex- ing conſulted his brother, they both expreſſed their 
's of Noubts about tbe authenticity of the bond: upon which 
ways the priſoner ſaid, Mr. Adair was his particular friend; 
was that there were family connections between them; 
er of {What Mr. Adair had money of his in his hands, and 
hat he allowed him intereſt for it; but ſtill having 
d the heir doubts, they defired him to call the next day. 
him, He then took the bond with him, and went away ; 
f his put, in about two hours, he returned, and ſaid, that 
with heir ſuſpicion had alarmed him very much: that he 
ould not be eaſy in his own mind till he had called 


upon 


he had a houſe in Harley- ſtreet, Cavendiſh-ſquare, 
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upon Mr. Adair, whom he luckily met before he went 
to take his ride; that he produced the bond to Mr, 
Adair, and Mr. Adair ſaid it was his ſignature, and 
would pay the bond in May, though in fact it was 
not payable til] July. The witneſs ſtill had his doubts, 
and defired the priſoner to leave the bond, which he 

did, and to call the next morning. | 
In the mean time the witneſs's brother, Robert, 
had ſhewn the bond to Mr. Stephens, of the admiral- 
ty, a friend of Mr. Adair's, who ſtrengthened their 
doubts. Mr. Perreau, on his return, perſiſted in ſay- 
ing there could be no doubt about it; that he 
had a letter from Mr. Adair, which he produced; 
that Mr. Adair always wrote to him in a familiar 
ſtyle, and only figned the initial letters of his name. 
To all which the witneſs and his brother replied, that 
nothipg could convince them, but Mr. Perreau's going 
with them to Mr. Adair's which he moſt readily al- 
ſented to. They found Mr. Adair at home. Upon 
their entrance, Mr. Adair took the witneſs by the 
hand, but made a bow to Mr. Perreau, as a perſon 
he had never ſeen before. The witneſs produced the 
bond, and aſked Mr. Adair, whether that was his ſig- 
nature at the bottom of it? He looked at it, and ſaid, 
No; upon which Mr. Robert Perreau ſeemed ſur- 
priſed, and ſaid to Mr. Adair, “ Surely Sir, you are 
zocular.” The witneſs replied, it was ſurely no time 
to be jocular, when another man's life was at ſtake; 
and aſked him, what all this could mean: the per- 
ſon he pretended to be intimate with did not ſeem fo 
much as to know him? After a great deal of con- 
verſation, at laſt Mr. Perreau ſaid, he had the bond 
from his ſiſter, Mrs. Daniel Perreau, who he defired 
might be ſent for. When ſhe came, ſhe was ſhewn 
the bond, and Mr. Perreau aſked her, whether ſhe 
did not give it him? She admitted ſhe. did, = in 
5 Ort, 
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ſhort, took the whole upon herſelf, and acknowledged 
herſelf to be the forger of the bond and every thing. 
The witneſs aſked Mr, Perreau, how it was poſſible 
for him to ſay, he had received a letter from Mr. Adair, 
as he pretended in that familiar ſtyle, from a man he 
did not ſo much as know; and defired to ſee the let- 
ter, which he produced; which letter the witneſs 
thought it very material, as well as the bond, to keep in 
poſſeſſion. They could get nothing from him but that 
be was an innocent man, and he did not mean to im- 
le upon them, and that his ſiſter could explain all. 
She deſired to ſpeak with Mr. Adair in a, ſeparate 
room, but that Mr. Adair declined. They ſent for 
Daniel. Perreau, to ſee if he could throw any light 
upon it; he declared he was quite a ſtranger to the 
whole affair. They parted on the Wedneſday, and 
did not meet again till the Saturday following,/ when 
the witneſs was ſent. for to Sir John Fieldiog's-office, 
on a charge made by the priſoner againſt Mrs. Daniel 
Perreau, as ſhe was called, but her name turned out 
to be Rudd; and being aſked. what he knew about 
the matter, related what had paſſed; at Mr. Adau's, 
and at Charing-Croſs, but not fo circumſtantially as 
NOW, | „ 1 4s as: $5560 
Mr. Drummond, on his. croſs- examination by the 
priſoner's counſel, was aſked, Whether he was ſure 
that the priſoner ſaid it was his money that Mr. Adair 
paid intereſt for ? To which he made anſwer, that he 
was quite ſure of it. wy DA e 
Whether, on being aſked to leave the bond, he 
ſhewed the leaſt hefitation ?!——None in the leaſt. 
Whether, on being defired to go to Mr. Adair's, he 


ſhewed the leaſt reluctance ?——Not the leaſt. _ 


Whether, on Mrs. Daniel Perreau's being ſent for, 
ſhe did not take the whole upon herſelf, and declared 
the priſoner an innocent man? She faid he was totally 

| innocent, 
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innocent, and ſhe was the perſon that forged the bond, 
and begged us for God's ſake to have mercy upon an 
innocent man; ſaid no body was meant to be injured ; 
that it would be paid ; that ſhe never meant to injure 
us, or any body ; allowed that the priſoner had the 
the bond from her. 
Being aſked, if both the witneſs and Mr. William 
Adair, after they had heard the confeffion - of Mrs. 
Rudd, had not exprefled themſelves as confidering the 
priſoner as her dupe ? We both expreſſed ourſelves 
to that effect. A conſtable had been ſent for, and we 
diſcharged him. | 
Mr. Wheatley, clerk to Meſſts. Drummonds, proved 
the identity of the bond. 
Mr. Robert Drummond's evidence differed in no- 
thing materially from that of his brother. When 
Mrs. Rudd aſked at firſt to ſpeak with Mr. Adair 
in a room by himſelf, Mr. Adair's anſwer was, he 
ſaid, You are quite a ſtranger to me, and you can have 
no converſation with me that may not paſs before theſe 
ntlemen. Said, he told the priſoner before this, 
at he would ſend for a conſtable directly, and take 
him before a magiſtrate, if he would not tell his ac- 
complices; for accomplices he muſt have, if he did 
not do the thing himſelf: then it was that he ſent for 
his fiſter, as he called her. She declared, that ſhe 
forged the bond, that ſhe figned the bond, and that 
the letter, mentioned by the priſoner, as ſent to him 
by Mr. Adair was written by her. The witneſs faid, 
he expreſſed his doubts upon that, it being ſo dif- 
ferent from a woman's hand, that nothing would con- 
vince him of it, but her ſhewing upon a piece of pa- 
per that ſhe could write that fort -of hand. He 
ſaid, he did not want to enſnare her, and would im- 
mediately throw the writing into the fire. She 


wrote upon a bit of paper, William Adair, or py 


0 
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ol the name, ſo extremely like the ſignature to the 


bond, that it ſatisfied him, and he burnt the paper. 
Then Mr. Robert Perreau ſaid, he hoped, that the 
information ſhe had given ſufficiently acquitted him. 
Anſwer was made, that he had better not enquire 
into that; and then, and then only, did he ſeem the 
leaſt agitated. 3 a 
Sir Thomas Frankland depoſed, that the priſoner 


brought him two bonds at different times, one to 


Daniel Perreau for ſix thouſand pounds; and the other 
to himſelf, Robert Perreau, for 5 300l. that for 5300]. 
on which he lent him 4000]. was to be paid on the 
twenty-ſixth of March, with the three days grace; 
the other was due on the eighth of March. 
[The intent of his evidence ſeems to have been, to 
ſhew, that the money to be borrowed of Mr. Drum- 
mond was deſigned to repay the money actually bor- 
rowed of Sir Thomas, and that no fraud was deſign 
ed to either. ] | 
Mr. Wilſon acknowledged the filling up the bond, 
at the requeſt of the priſoner, and produced his in- 
ſtructions for ſo doing. He alſo owned that he had 
filled up other bonds for the priſoner, OE 
. Scroope Ogilvie, and James Adair, Eſqrs, were 
called to prove the ſignature at the bottom, not to 
have been the hand-writing of William Adair. Mr. 
James. Adair was further interrogated by counſel, 
concerning a private interview he had with Mrs. Rudd, 
but the court was of opinion, that what paſſed could 
not be admitted as evidence. After ſome obſervati- 


ons made by the priſoner's counſel, the letter was read, 
which the priſoner ſuppoſed had been ſent him by Mr. 
William Adair, but which, in fact, appeared to have 
been written by Mrs. Rudd, the contents of which were 
avdly intelligible. js 6: 

Nums. XX XIV. X 6 The 
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The Priſoner's Defence. 


Mr lords, and gentlemen of the jury, if I had 

been wanting in that fortitude, which 1s the reſult of 
| Innocence, or had found any heſitation in ſubmitting 
my proceedings to the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, I need not 
at this day have ſtocd before my country, or ſet my 
life upon the iſſue of a legal trial. Supported by the 
conſciouſneſs of my integrity, I have forced that 
tranſaction to light, which might elſe have been ſup. 
preſſed; and I have voluntarily ſought that impriſon- 
ment, which guilt never invites, and even innocence 


has been known to fly from; ardently looking forward 


to this hour, as the ſure, though painful means of vin- 
dicating a character, not diſtinguiſhed indeed for its 
importance, but hitherto maintained without a ble- 
miſh. There are many reſpectable witneſſes at hand, 
and many more, I perſuade myſelf, would be found, 
if it had been neceſſary to ſummon them upon a point 
of ſuch notoriety, who will inform your lordſhips and 
the court, how I have appeared to them to act, what 
truſt has been repoſed in me, and what credit I had 


in their opinions for my diligence and punctuality. 
In truth, r lords, I am bold . 5 
in my line of life, have carried on their buſineſs with 
a fairer character, not many with better ſygteſs. I 
followed no pleaſures, nor launched into any expen- 
ces; there is not a man living who can charge me with 
negled or diſſipation. The honeſt profits of my trade 
have afforded me a comfortable ſupport, and furniſh- 
ed me with the means of maintaining, in a decent 
fort, a worthy wife, and three promiſing children, 
upon whom i was labouring to beſtow the propereſt 
education in my power; in ſhort,” we were as happy 
as affluence and innocence could make us, till this 
4 . | afffiction 


to ſay, that few men 


/ » 
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affliction came upon us by ſurpriſe; and I was made 
the dupe of a tranſaction, from whoſe criminality, I 
call God, the ſearcher of all hearts, to witneſs, I am 
now as free as I was at the day of my birth. My 
lords, and gentlemen of the jury, men who are un- 
practiced in deceit, will be apt to credit others for a 
lincerity, which they, themſelves poſſeſs. The moſt 
undeſigning characters have at all times been the dupe 
of alt and ſubtilty. A plain ſtory, with the indul- 

ence of the court, I will relate, which will furniſh 

rong inſtances indeed of credulity on one part, and 
at the ſame time will exhibit a train of ſuch conſum- 
mate artifices on the other, that are not to be equalled 
in the annals of iniquity, and which might have ex- 
torted an equal confidence from a much more enliglit- 
ened underſtanding than I can claim.“ 

The priſoner then ſtated many circumſtances of- 
impoſition practiſed upon him by Mrs. Rudd, — 


„ That ſhe was conſtantly converſing about the in- 
tereſt ſhe had with Mr. W. Adair. 


That, a- 
mong other things, Mr. Adair had, by his intereſt 
with his Majeſty, obtained the promiſe of a baronet- 
age for Mr, Daniel Perreau, and was about procu- 
ring him a ſeat in parliament. — That Mr. Adair 
had promiſed to gpen a bank, and to take the two 
Perreaus into partnerfhip with him. Thar he recei- 
ved many letters ſigned William Adair. That Mr. 
William Adair had promiſſed to give them a very con- 
ſiderable pare of his fortune during his life ; and was 
to allow Mr. Daniel Perreau 2400l, a year for his 


houſhold expences, and 600]. per ann. for Mrs. Rudd's 
. That Mr. Daniel Perreau purchaſed a 
ouſe in Harley-ſtreet for 40001. which money Mr, 

William Adair was to give them. That, when Da- 
nel Perreau was preſſed by the perſon he bought the 
boufe of for the money, the priſoner underſtood they 
applied 


1 
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applied to Mr. William Adair, and that his anſwer. 


was, that he had lent the king 70,0001. and had pur- 
chaſed a houſe in Pall-mall at 7o000l, to carry on the 
banking buſineſs in, therefore could not ſpare the 
4000], at that time. And that Mrs, Rudd told him, 
(the priſoner) that Mr. Adair deſired he would get 
a bond for 53o00ol. as he had done once before, and 
Mr. Adair would execute it. That, after Wilſon 
had filled up the bond, he delivered it to Mrs. Rudd, 
who gave it to the priſoner a day or two after, exe- 
cuted. That he borrowed the 4000l. upon his bond, 
which was dated the twentieth of December, of Sir 
Thomas Frankland, and deliver Sir Thomas's draught 
to Mrs. Rudd. That about the tenth of March, he 
told Mrs. Rudd, that Mr. Adair's bond, that he had 
given to Mr. Thomas Frankland in Nov. was nearly 
due, and Mrs. Rudd told him the next day, that Mr. 
Adair deſired he would once: more borrow for him 
goool. That he made many objections to being em- 
ployed in ſo diſagreeable a buſineſs; but at laſt, ſup- 
poſing he ſhould oblige Mr. Adair, he conſented, and 
_ accordingly got a bond filled up by the ſtationer for 
7500l. payable to himſelf. That he delivered it to 
Mrs. Rudd, on Saturday March 4, in the preſence 
of his wife, his brother, and Mr. Caſſaday. That 


Mrs. Rudd returned it to him execùted on the Tueſ- 


day following. And that they never had the leaſt 
ſuſpicion but the bonds were really executed by Mr, 
William Adair. That, when he took the bond to 
Mr. Drummond, he did not ſay that he had himſelf 
ſeen it executed by Mr. Adair, but that he knew it 
was Mr. Adair's hand-writing, as he had often ſcen 
letters from Mr. Adair to Mr. Daniel Perreau and 
bis wife. That, when he informed Mrs. Rudd of 
the obſervations Mr. Drummond had made upon 
the ſignature to the bond, ſhe went out, and Up. 
: N her 
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her return ſhe told him ſhe had ſeen Mr. Adair, juſt 
as he was going out a riding, and that Mr. Adair told 
her that the alteration in the ſignature, was me 
the difference between age and youth, and that ſt was 
his hand - writing; and that he told Mr. Drummond 
ſo, and that he knew nothing of it being a forgery till 
the interview with Mr. Adair.” ——— tlaving "= 
the above circumſtances, the priſoner concluded His 
defence, to the following effect: * 
« My lords, and gentlemen of the jury, I have 
now faithfully laid before you ſuch circumſtances, 
which have occurred to my memory, as neceſſary for 
your information, in the order as they happened du- 
ring my acquaintance with Mrs. Rudd, under the 
character of my brother's wife. Many have been 
the ſufferers by artifices and impoſtors, but never 
man appeared, I believe, in this, or any other tribu- 
nal, upon whom ſo many engines were ſet at work 
to intereſt his credulity.— It will not eſcape the no- 
tice of this ſplendid court, that my compaſſion was 
firſt engaged by the ſtory of Mrs, Rudd's ſufferings, 
before my belief was invited to her repreſentations: 
Let me have credit with you, for yielding up my 
pity in the firſt inſtance, and you cannot wonder F 
did not with-hold my credulity afterwards. It is in 
this natural, this neceſſary conſequence, I reſt m 
defence. I was led from error to error by ſuch in- 
ſenſible degrees, that every ſtep I took ſtrengthened . 
my infatuation, When Mr. Drummond firſt heſi. 
tated at the hand-writing at the foot of the bond, if 
it did not ſo far alarm me as to ſhake my belief in 
this artful woman, let it be conſidered that I had 
been prevailed upon to negociate other bonds of hers, 
depoſiting them. in the hands of bankers, who had 
never ſpied any defect, or raiſed the leaſt objection. 
Theſe bands have been punſtually and regularly 
15 | paid 
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id in due time.—The letters ſent to me, as if from 
William Adair, critically agreed with the hand- 
writing of the bond. Mr, Adair did not keep money 
at Mr. Drummond's : opportunities of comparing 
his hand-writing for many years had not occurred, 
and the heſitation upon his part appeared to me no 
1 7 than the exceptions and minute precautions of 
a Banker, which could not ſo ſuddeniy overtutn the 
explicit belief that J had annexed to all that was told 
me in Harley-ſtreet. Can any greater proof be given, 
than my own propoſal to Mr, — of leaving 
the bond in his bands, till he had ſatisfied his credu- 
lity, Can your lordſhips, or the gentlemen of the 
jury, for a moment ſuſpect, that any man could be 

uilty of ſuch a crime, whoſe proceedings were fo 
2 and open? That ſingle circumſtance, I am fatis- 
fied, will afford my total exculpation. The reſort to 
Mr. Adair was as eaſy to Mr. — as to the 
books in his compting-houſe: it does not come with- 
in the bounds of com mon ſenſe, much leſs does it 
fall within the poſſibility of guilt, that any man li. 
ving ſhould voluntarily, with his eyes open, take 2 
ſtep ſo directly and abſolutely centering in his certain 
conviction. But this circumſtance, ſtrong as it is, 1s 
not all my cafe. 1 bleſs God, the protector of inno- 
cence, that, in my defence, proofs ariſe upon proof, 
the leaſt of them I truſt, will be thought incompatible 
with guilt. It ſhould ſeem impoſſible, that a guilty 

ſon would propoſe to Mr. Drummond to retain 
the bond for the ſatis faction of his ſcruples ; but that 
the ſame perſon ſhould, after ſo long a time for a con- 
fideration had paſſed after my leaving the bond, 
which was full twenty-four hours, openly, and in 
the face of day, enter the ſhop of Mr. Drummond, 
and demand if he had ſatisfied all his ſcruples, unleſs 


a man from mere deſperation had been weary of his 
| ; lite, 


[ 
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life, and ſought a diflolution ; this, I apprehend, 


would be an abſolute impoſſibility: but, my lords, 
and gentlemen of the jury, I had neither in my breaſt 
the principle of guilt; nor had I that deſperate 
loathing of exiſtence, as ſhould bring a ſhameful 
condemnation upon my head. It is true, I have in- 
vited this trial, but it is equally true, I have done it 
in the conſciouſneſs of my integrity, becauſe I could 
not otherwiſe go through the remainder of my days 
with comfort and ſatisfaction, unlefs I had the ver- 
dit of my countrymen for my acquittal, and reſfed 
my innocence upon the pureſt teſtimony I could have 
on this fide the grave. It is plain I had an opportu- 
nity of withdrawing myſelf: how many men are 
there, with the cleareſt iatentions, yet from the ap- 
prehenſions of us made the talk of the public, 
and, above all, the dread of impriſonment, and the 
terror of a trial, would have thought themſelves 
happy to have caught at any opportunity of faving 
themſelves from ſuch a ſeries of diſtreſs. Greater 
confidence can no man be in of the integrity of his 
caſe, and the juſtice of his country. When it was 
found neceſſary to the deſigns of Mrs. Rudd, that I 
and my family ſhould be made the dupes of her con- 
nections with the houſe of Adair, it may well be be- 
lieved, that nothing but the ſtrongeſt interdictions 
could prevent my endeavours to obtains an interview. 
In fact, this point was laboured with conſummate 
artifice, and nothing leſs than ruin to my brother 
and his affairs, was denounced upon my breaking 
this injunction. It was part of the ſame error to be- 


lieve her in this alſo. A reſpectable witneſs has told 
you, and I do not controvert his evidence, that my 
confidence in her aſſertion, and in the teſtimonials 
that ſhe exhibited under the hand, as I believed, of 
Mr. Adair, were ſuch, in my miſtaken judgment, as 
| | | | to 
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to be equal to the evidence of my own ſenſes, preſſed 


by the forms of haſineſs, to ſay to Mr. Drummond, 


that Lhad ſeen Mr. Adair myſelf ; but I neither went 
to Mr. Adair, nor diſcloſed thoſe preſſing. motives 


which prevented me. No leſs -free to confeſs my 


faults, than I am confident to affert my innocence, I 
ſeek no palliation for this circumſtance, except my 
temptations and my failings ; and I truſt it will ra- 
theg. be a matter of ſurprize, that, in the courſe of a 
negociation, through the whole of which I was acted 
upon by the moſt artful of impoſtors, that this only 


- deviation was to be found: and yet this very circum- 


ſtance carries with it a clearer conviction of my being 
the dupe of Mrs. Rudd's intrieves than any I have 
to offer in my defence; and if my ſubſequent pro- 
ceedings, and the alacrity I] ſhewed in going wich Mf. 
Drummond to Mr. Adair, together with my conduct 
before this gentleman, is, as I apprehend it is, ab- 
folutely irreconcilable with a conſciouſneſs of guilt, 
the circumſtances above-mentioned will ſerve to ſhew 
with what a degree of credulity the artifices of Mrs. 
Rudd had furniſhed me. Upon the whole, if, in the 
above detail, no circumſtances are diſcovered in 
which an innocent man, under the like deluſion with 
myſelf, might not have acted as I have acted, and, 
at the ſame time, if there be very many particulars, 
in which no guilty man would have conducted him- 
ſelf, as I conducted myſelf, I ſhould be wanting in 
reſpect to your lordſhips and the jury, if I doubted 
the juſtice of their verdict, and, which is inſeparable 
from it, my honourable acquittal.” | 

The priſoner, after this affecting defence, (affecting 
we call it, becauſe it carries with it conviction of the 
priſoner's being deceived) proceeded to call his wit- 
neſſes. The firſt was George Kinder, Eſq. who de- 
poſed, that being ſome months on a viſit at Mr. D. 


Perreau's 


r e ws Wy BY woe, hand 
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Perreay's, he had frequent opportuniti 
fing with Mrs. Perreau, ( (tor e neyer 


n . 


of be be 


| any other name) who 10 him, that ſhe was a 75552 2 


relation of Mr. James Adair, that he lookeH upc 
her as his child, had promiſed to make her fort 
and with that view had recommended her to 15 | 
William Adair; a near ielation and intimate friend of 
his, who had promiſed to ſet her huſband and the 
riſoner up in the banking buſineſs ; that he had 
ard her ſay, that Mr. Daniel Perreau was to be 
made a baronet, and that, when ſhe was a lady, ſhe 
Las do ſo hd -* 
This 15 repeated many more ſuch ſtories as. 
theſe ; and on being aſked, if he had even ſeen Mr; 
William Adair t Me. Perreau- 8. ſaid, never; but 
that Mrs. Rudd often pretended he had called to {es 
1 
John Moody, Mr. D. Perreau's Fannin, de pond, 
That his miſtreſs wrote two very different ban 
one hand, ſhe wrote letters to his maſter, as coming 
from Mr. William Adair; and in the other, the or- 
dinary buſineſs of the family; that the letters written 
in the name of Mr. William Adair were pretended to 
be left when his maſter was from home ; and that his 
miſtreſs's inſtructions were to give them to his maſter, 
and to ptetend that Mr. William Adair had been | 
with his miſtreſs, waiting a longer or a ſhorter time, 
as circumſtances required. This witneſs alſo proved, 
that the hand in which ſhe wrote' thoſe fictitious let» 
ters, and the hand in the ſignature of the bond, were 
exactly the ſame; that ſhe had different pens, dif: 
terent ink, and different paper, to write the ckiti qus 
letters, from thoſe ſhe fed in common; and that 
when he had pleaſed her in the delivery, ſhe would 
ſome times give him half a crown. Said, he had 
ſeen her go two or three times to Mr. + fy Adair' 8 
W C bu 12 
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but never. to William" 8, 4 that Mrs. 3 Adair had 


once paid his miſtreſs a lyingan viſit, 


Suſanna Perreau, ſiſter to the priſoner, ſaid ſhe | 


once ſaw. a note delivered by Mrs. Rudd to Daniel 
Perreau, for 1900l. drawn upon Mr. Croft, the ban- 
ker, in favour of Mr. Daniel 

liam Adair. 

Elizabeth Perkins, depoſed, That. the week before 
this affair happened, her miſtreſs delivered her a let- 
ter, and bid her bring it to her in a quarter of an 
hour, and fay Mr. Coverly, a man who had been a 
ſervant to Mr. Daniel Perreau, brought it at a quar- 
ter after nine; that ſhe delivered the letter to her 
miſtreſs, and chat her maſter immediately broke the 
ſeal ; but what happened afterwards ſhe could not 
tell, having left the room: 


Daniel Perreau ſaid, the purport of the letter ſo 


delivered was, that Mr. Adair deſired her to apply ta 
his brother, the priſoner, to procure him 5oool. up- 
on his, Mr. Adair's, bond, in the ſame manner as he 
had done before ; that Mr. Adair was unwilling to 
have it appear that the money was raiſed for him, 
and therefore deſired to have the bond lodged with 
| ſome confidential friend, that would not require an 
aſſignment of it; that his brother, on being made 
acquainted with this requeſt, ſnewed a vaſt deal of 
reluctance, and faid it was a very unpleaſant work; 
but undertook it, with a view of obliging Mr. Wil- 
liam Adair, 
Being aſked by the counſel for the proſecution, it 
he did not diſclaim all knowledge of the affair betore 
Mr. Adair, ſaid, he denied he had ever ſeen the bond 
before; nor had he a perfect knowledge of the bond 
till he ſaw it in Mr. Adair's hands. 

David Caſſaday, an aſſiſtant to Mr. Robert Per- 
reau, In the buſineſs of an apothecary, declared, that, 


. ſo. 


Perteau, by Mr. Wil. 
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ſo far from any embarraſſment in Mr. Robert Perreau's 


affairs he lived much within the profits of, his profeſ- 
fion, and a rumour: prevailed, that he was going. to 
the banking buſineſs.” -- - + | 
John Logh, clerk of Sir SR Fielding, depoſed, 
That the priſoner came voluntarily to their office, 


| andgave an information that a forgery had been com- 


mitted; in conſequence of which, Mrs. Rudd was ta- 


ken into cuſtody. He was aſked whether the ever 18 


charged the priſoner with any knowledge of the 
tranſaction, till the juſtices were hearing evidence to 
prove her confeſſion of the fact. His anſwer was, that 
he could not recollect that circumſtance, but that ſhe 
did not accuſe the priſoner upon her firſt examination. 
Mr. Henry Partington was likewiſe examined by 
the counſel for the priſoner to the ſame fact, but he 
did not recollect the circumſtance. _ 
A great number of perſons of diſtinction i 
to the character of the priſoner, among whom were 
Lady Lyttleton, who, being aſked, if ſhe thought 
him capable of ſuch a crime, Supp ofed ſhe: ould 
have done it as ſoon herſelf.” ——Sir John Moore, 


Sir John Chapman, Gen. Rebow, Captain Ellis, Capt. 


Burgoyne, &c. &c. all concurred with one voice to 
give the priſoner a moſt excellent character. wy 
The jury, notwithſtanding, brought in their ver- 


dit, Gully, probably upon the circumſtance of his 
pretending an intimacy with a man, of whom he 


knew nothing, and of his declaration to the Drum- 


monds, that he had ſeen Mr. Adair about the bond, 


when, in truth, he had not been near him. Theſe 
facts can only be accounted for by the ſecret connec- 
tion which Mrs. Rudd pretended to have with Mr. 
Adair, and which was never to be diſcloſed, on pain 
of abſolute ruin to- herſelf, - and the forfeiture of every - 
intended benefit to all her connections. | 
„ Upon f 
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Upon a diſpaſſionate review of the above trial, 
quety, Is it not poffible chat the plaufible promiſes of 
an artful impoſtor, aided by the vain hope of being 
made rich and great by her pretended connections, 
may hive operated on a credulous, though otherwiſe 


ſenfible mind, like as a gypſy*s tale is frequently found 


to do on weak and unſuſpecting women? If fo, it will 
naturally account of the abſurdity of the priſoner's 
pretending an acquaintance with Mr. William Adair, 

hom he had never ſeen, and was ftritly enjoined 
not t6 ſee, and for all the fallacious pretences that 
followed. | 


— r 
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TT NANIEL PERREAU was indicted for feloniouſly 
forging and counterfeiting a certain bond, in the 
nate bf William Adair, for 3 300l. with intent to de- 
aud the faid William Adair ; and for uttering the 
me, knowing it to be forged, with intent to defraud 
Thomas Brooke, Doctor of Phyfic. The forgery 
3 by Scroope Ogilvie, who had been clerk 
Mr. William Adair nine or ten years; and the ut- 
oved by Doctor Brooke. The 
emnly declared, that he 
dd, as a true bond; 


w 
to 
tering the ſame was 
priſoner, in his defence, 
received the bond from Mrs? 
that he believed it ts be a genuine, authentic, and 
valid bond; and proteſted, by all his hopes of hap- 


neſs here arid hereafter that ſo villanous an inten- 
tion as that of defrauding any man of his property 
never entered into his mind. 1 gqjure the Almiphty.” 
ſaid he, “ fo to aſſiſt me in my preſent dangerous, 
fituation, as 1 fprak here before you.“ ——{So the 
Hhott-hand-writer has expreſſed the ſentiment of the 
priſoner, which ſeems too equivotab for him to ſpeak 
bn {4 ſolemn an occaſion. * 
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al, He called ſeveral witneſſes to prove the arts of Mrs. 
of Wl Rudd to deceive him, and many perſons of credit 
ng Ml and fortune who knew him, who concurred in ſup- 
orting his character, till the affair of which he was 
indicted was — 4 to Mn. ä 
The jury brought them in guilty of uttering and 
publiſhing the bond, knowing it be forged. Death. 


4 


— 


th Account of the Behaviour of DANIEL PERREAU, 
* a,ỹ ROBERT PERREAU. | 


As the fate of the unfortunate twin brothers, has 
much engroſſed the attention of the public, and 
varrious erroneous accounts have appeared coneerning 
them, it is preſumed, an authentic narrative of their 
iſly behaviour, during their confinement in Newgate, till 
the MW the awful period of their exit, may not be unaccep- 
de- able to many readers. The unhappy Daniel and 

the Robert Perreau, about the age of forty-one, or two, 

aud vere born in the iſland of St. Kitt's, in the Weſt- Indies, 
ery {WO but quitted their place of nativity while young; Ro- 
erk bert ſaying that he left that part of the world, when 
ut- be was but nine years old, and that he ſerved his time 

[he vith an apothecary in London, and afterwards ſue- 

he ceeded him in his buſineſs, in both which ſtations 
id 3 ¶ be was very ſucceſsful, and acquired great reputation, 
and indeed fo great, that he cleared by his profeſſion not 

ap- {Wis than a thoufand per annum.,——-Dayiel was ral 
en- ber reſerved in his converſation, concerning the for 
erty mer part of his life, only intimating that he had been 

y.“ In the mercantile way, though it is faid he was origi-. 

0s, nally brought up a weaver. | Di HOES IEA 
the . Immediately after Robert's conviction, I vifited 
the bim in his cell, when he told me he was innocent of 
eak dhe crime he was charged with, and hoped I vom 
: : . afford 


them in their dreadful ſituation. 
wiſe conſtant at the monthly ſacrament of the Lord 


cline the painful taſk, and to lay it upon me, _ in. 
orm 


* < 
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afford him all the (conſolation I could, —Dpjniel 


| likewiſe always proteſted his innocenee, and concur: 
red with his brother in ſaying, they were duped by 


Mrs. Rudd, who,. he obſerved, was a very. wicked 
woman, with an infinite ſhare of underſtanding ; and 


that ſhe was playing thoſe tricks, which involved him 


in his misfortunes at the time he was in- the South of 
France, for the recoyery of his health. Robert, ſome 
time before the trial of Mrs. Rudd, entertained very 
ſanguine hopes of being pardoned, and indeed, ſo 
great was his expectation of it, that he ſaid, the king 
was convinced of his innocence, adding withall, that 
great light will be thrown out in the courſe of Mrs, 


| Rudd's trial, which would tend to develope the com. 
33 wickedneſs of the forgeries; conſequently, 
by fixing the guilt upon the proper object, would 


render his innocence the more conſpicuous.—— Da- 
niel expreſſed very little in regard to his obtaining 
the royal clemency, but when it was hinted to him, 
that probably the long confinement might be an in- 
ducement to exchange the ſentence of death into that 
of baniſhment, he replied, he hoped it would be til 
better. Their þehaviour was what might be expect- 
ed from men of ſenſe and education ; very exemplary 
to their fellow-priſoners, both as to their mode of liv- 
ing, which was remarkably temperate'; their conſtant 
attending Divine Service, and great defire of having 
ſuch religious books, as would direct and comfort 
They were like- 


Supper, which they always received with great ſeem- 
ing devotion. When the warrant came down for their 
execution, the prudence and humanity of the under- 
keepers, (whoſe office it is to announce the melancho- 
ly news to convicts in general): prompted them to de- 
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form them upon what day they were is fall a 8 


to the violated laws of their country. When I ad- 


drefſed them in their cell, upon the awful ſubject, 
they received it with apparent reſignation, expr eſſing 
at the ſame time, their grateful ſenſe of their keepers 
kindneſs, in their leaving that duty to me. Ro- 
bert was greatly apprehenſive, that the final parting 


with his wife and children, would be a conflict too 
ſevere and trying to bear with that manly fortitude, 


which was the peculiar characteriſtic of him, who 
entirely acquieſces in the will of Divine Providence. 
Wretched indeed! and moving beyond deſcription 
muſt be the ſeparation of thoſe (which was the caſe 
of this unhappy ſufferer, and his amiable wife) who 
have lived together for the ſpace of eighteen years, in 
perfect harmony, and conjugal felicity, heightened 
by three hopeful, and promiſing children, pledges 
of their mutual love. After Mrs. Perreau had taken 
leave on the Saturday preceding the execution, his 
two ſons were admitted the next day, for the ſame 
purpoſe ; the one a youth of fifteen, the other a'child 


of eight years of age, whom (upon my return to even- . 


ing prayer) he told me, with tears in his eyes, he 
could hardly diſengage himſelf from, owing to their 
tender affection, and feeling for their father's miſera- 
ble firuation, and impending cataſtrophe. We are 
ſorry to excite too much the ſympathetic tear of the 


compaſſionare and humane reader, by mentioning that 


the diſconſolate wife could not refrain from ts Gaps 
her viſit once more on the Monday, to take her la 
and ſolemn farewel. Towards the evening, when I ſaw 


bim, he appeared as well compoſed as could be ex- 


pected, after the ſhock he muſt have undergone. He 
and his bzother being now together, on my inform- 
ing them that the Jews, at the place of execution, 
were to be ſeparated from them and the other con- 

5 victs, 
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victs, and that a mourning-coach was K. provided 
by the ſheriffs, without any expence to their family, 
they jointly ſhewed unuſual ſatisfact ion, and told me, 
I could not ſufficiently expreſs for them their gra- 
titude to Mr. Reynolds, the under ſheriff, the kind 
propoſer of this act of benevolence: accordingly, an 
additional gallows was erected, in order to prevent 
eny diſturbance their minds might have been fabjea: 
ed to, from their oppoſite principles of religion in their 
dying moments. | neee 
On Tueſday night after I left them, they were both 
locked up together in the ſame cell, and in the morn. 
ing, upon my going into the gaol, they ſent their er. 
vant to inform me, that they would be glad to ſpeak 
with me; when J entered their. cell, they ſhewed me 
their declarations, which they intended to deliver ty 
me at the fatal tree, and which Daniel particularly 
- proteſted were ſtrictly true; before they went up to 
chapel, . with their three chriſtian fellow-ſufferers, 
they requeſted to have a little refreſhment,” as they 
had not gone to reſt the whole night; after they were 
indulged, agreeable to their deſire, with a little toaſt 
and warm wine, they and the other convicts accom: 
panied me in ſuitable devotions, and with becoming 
fervency, participated of the comfortable ſacrament 
of the body and blood of Chriſt. (It muſt be te. 
marked, that no perſons were admitted into the cha- 
I, which is ſometimes the caſe, as they deſired to 

> as private and as ſtill as poſſible.) The ſervice 
being ended, they came down into the watch room, 
. where they ſent for the executioner, and preſented 
him with a guinea each. They underwent the pre- 
paration of haltering and binding, with a great de. 
gree of firmneſs and reſolution, beyond what might 
ave been expected. Soon after, the mournful pro- 
 ceſfion began, as follows : 8 Mk 
ee ir. 
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Firſt, the cart, in which went the two Jews, with 

George Lee, the highwayman, a fine, genteel youth, 
about nineteen years of age, endued with a deal of- 
natural good ſenſe, improved by a tolerable educa- 
tion, who aſſured me he was ſeduced into the paths 
of vice, by aſſociating with bad company, a rock on 
which too many young people have ſplit, and againſt 
which deluſive ſnare we cannot ſufficiently caution 
them, Next went the ſledge, with Baker and Rat- 
cliffe, the coiners, two very decent well-behaved men. 
And laſt of all, the coach, with the unfortunate bro- 
thers, the ſubjects of this account, with a ſheriff's' 
officer, and (by their particular defire* the ordinary. 
Almoſt immediately after the coach moved, they ap- 
plied themſelves to prayer, and at proper intervals, 
converſed with the ordinary, and ſometimes took no- 
tice of the ſpectators, among whom they recognized 
ſeveral of their acquaintance.—Robert ſaid, he hoped 
that wicked woman, Mrs. Rudd, was not a ſpectator, 
and when he drew near the place of execution he 
added, he ſhould not wonder if ſhe was. But Da- 
nic] appeared confident ſhe would not. 
They both profeſſed their forgiveneſs, and likewiſe 
prayed for her, eſpecially Daniel, that ſhe might re- 
turn to a virtuous courſe of life. They likewiſe ex- 
preſſed themſelves free from the leaſt indignation 
againſt thoſe in power, whom they ſuppoſed to be 
chiefly inſtrumental in excluding them fam the royal 
1 1 | 

One circumſtance we had nearly omitted, which 
ſhould have been mentioned before, that though Ro- 
bert acknowledged to the ordinary in the cell, on the 
morning before his execution, that he had been in 
the Alley, yet he aſſured the ordinary he was not 
with any part of the money raiſed upon the forged 
bonds, or ſecurities; for it had been intimated: to 

Nums, XXXV. Z him, 
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him, that his misfortunes were attributed in a-great 
meaſure to his dealing in the funds. The people in 
general as they paſſed along, demonſtrated their pity 
by their tears and prayers for them, and the only 
reflection thrown out againſt them, was from a miſ- 
creant, who exclaimed. D—mn them, hang them 
both together,” which being overheard by Robert, 


he meckly returned the opprobrious execration, with. 


a bleſſing ; indeed the whole of their temper and de- 
Re in their laſt moments, ſtrongly indicated 
ively hopes of a ſpeedy deliverance from this vale 
of miſery, and an entrance into a bleſſed immortality, 
Daniel, with the utmoſt gratitude, returned the 
Ordinary thanks for the ſpiritual aſſiſtance he had 
afforded him, while under eee of condemnation: 
Robert joined with his brother, and added, that he 
had during the ſame gloomy period, experienced 
ſuch benefit from the duty of prayer, that in caſe 
his life had been prolonged, he believed, and hoped 
he ſhould neyer depart x the frequent exerciſe of 
it. They aſcended the cart with great ſerenity and 


compoſure of mind, and politely returned the ſheriffs 


thanks for their extraordinary indulgence to them. 
When the Ordinary applied himſelf to them, and the 
other convicts, to know whether they acknowledged 
their ſentence to be juſt, they delivered to him each 
a paper, aſſerting with their dying words, that the 
contents were ſtrictly true, whereof the following is 
an exact copy. | 

« As | am now going to appear before my great 
and juſt God, there to anſwer for all my actions, | 
do ſolemnly declare to the world in theſe my laſt mo- 
ments, and I call God to witneſs, that I never had 
the leaſt knowledge or ſuſpicion of criminality what- 
ever, in any of the bonds, or other ſecurities that I 
negociated of Mr. William Adair, for Mrs, 2 1 
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Rudd, and my unhappy brother, but did always 
believe them to be valid and genuine ſecurities. I 


do ſolemnly declare alſo that I did firmly believe, 


(till the moment the forgery was diſcovered) that Mrs. 
Rudd and my brother were intimately acquainted, 
and connected with Mr. William Adair, as they had 
from time to time impoſed upon me, and under this 
firm belief I was led to negociate theſe ſecurities, and 


when the bond I carried to Mr. Drummond to raiſe - 


the money upon, was objected to as not being the 
hand-writing of Mr. William Adair, I applied to 
Mrs. Rudd to inform Mr. Adair of it, who returned, 
and told me ſhe had ſeen him, and that he would 
ſatisfy Mr. Drummond of it, if he would call, or 
ſend to him about it, and deſired I would return to 
Mr. Drummond and tell him fo, I did return to Mr. 
Drummond, and from the implicit belief I had in 
all Mrs. Rudd told me, 1 inadvertently gave her 
words to Mr. Drummond as my own, ſaying I had 
ſeen Mr. Adair, but this I ſolemnly declare was 
done from no motive of defrauding whatever, nor 
did I ever detain any of the monies ariſing from 
the diſcounts of theſe ſecurities for my own uſe.— 
Therefore, through my own imprudence, I am un- 
happily brought to an ignominious and ſhameful 
death, | 

(Signed) ROBERT PErREau.” 


* I do ſolemnly declare, in the preſence of God 


Almighty, before whom I am going to be judged for 


all my act ions, that I am totally innocent of all the 
torgeries of bonds, or other ſecurities of Mr. W. 


Adair, given to my unhappy brother and myſelf by 


Mr. Margaret Caroline Rudd to be negociated, but 
that my unhappy connection with her, and infatua- 
"SP 1 
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tion to her, made me believe every thing ſhe told me 
was true ; under her impoſitions I did deceive my 
brother of the ſuppoſed acquaintance with Mr. Adair, 
always believing, however, from her ſtories, that I 
was very ſoon to be introduced and connected wit 
him, by means of her family connections, and 2 
to derive conſiderable advantages in life, by which I 
am unhappily brought to an ignominious end through 
her artifices. | 

(Signed) DANIEL PERKN EAV.“ 


The candid reader will naturally ſuppoſe, they had 
been apprized, long before theſe declarations were 
penned, of the dreadful conſequence of launching 
into eternity with a falſity in their mouths, by ap- 
pealing, if guilty, from man's judgment, to that 
great tribunal, where no deception can take place, 
no ſubterfuge avail: all which they ſeemed ſo ſenſi- 
ble of, that they repeated what they had formerly 
told the Ordinary, in ſuch a ſolemn manner, that they 
anticipated every thing he could further urge, with- 
out diſcompoſing their minds, and being deemed im- 
pertinent. Therefore let it ſuffice to ſay, without 
prolixity on this diſmal ſubject, that they fervently 
Joined with their fellow- ſufferers, in ſuch prayers to 
the throne of grace, as were adapted to the melan- 
choly occaſion ; and towards the concluſion, Robert 
did not forget to offer up an ejaculation for his wife 
- and children; and Daniel again prayer for her who 
had deceived and betrayed them. 

When the Ordinary was about to take his leave of 
'them they embraced, and mutually aſked forgivenels 
of each other, then joining hands, preſently after 
ſuffered the ſentence of thelaw, amidſt a prodigious 
number of ſympathiſing beholders. | 
| 5 . From 
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From the tragical end of theſe two brothers, let all 
thriving reputable tradeſmen, and men of buſineſs, 
draw this uſeful leſſon and ſolemn warning; to con- 
tent themſelves in the ſtation and calling u herein Pro- 
vidence has placed them, and proſpered their endea- 
ours; to purſue with alacrity, the line marked out 
for them, without aſpiring at high things, or by an 
umjuſtifiable ambition, quitting their certain lawful 
gain, with a view to riſe into the wide regions of un- 
certainty, diſappointment, and deſpair. This ſeems 
to have been the weak ſide of theſe unfortunate men, 
at which they have been ſucceſsfully attacked by their - 
artful ſeducer, and drawn into a train of conneRions 
and tranſactions, which have terminated in the un- 
happy cataſtrophe, too feebly iecited above: from 
which ler every thinking being among us, devoutly 
implore the Almighty to preſerve us and ours. Amen. 


__— 


An. Account of Mrs. RUDD's Trial, Dec. 7, at the Old- 
. Bailey. | 


PHE avidity of the public to hear this trial was 
1 ſuch, that the galleries at the Old-Bailey were 
erouded ſoon after day-light. A little before nine 
gclock, the Lord-Mayor, Judges, and Aldermen be- 
ing aſſembled, the priſoner was called to the bar, 
and the buſineſs was opened by Mr. Juſtice Aſton's 
acquainting the priſoner with the opinion of the Jud- 
ges reſpecting her caſe, which he did in an elegant 
Pech, explaining the reaſons on which that opinion 
was founded, which in brief, were her not having 
Qſcloſed the whole of what ſhe knew reſpecting the 
forgeries.” She was then indicted for forging a bond 
of 5,300. (penalty 10,0001.) as from William Adair, 
to Robert Perreau, with an intent to _— 
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Sir Thomas Frankland, Mefirs. Drummonds, and 
Mr. Adair. ' She ſaid, That as the Judges opinion 
was in her disfavour, ſhe ohearfully ſubmitted to her 
trial, and pleaded, Not guilty.” She was a ſecond 
time indicted for a forgeryfor 6, oool. a third for 3,100], 


and a fourth for 7, 500l. A chair was ordered, that 


ſhe might ſit when ſhe thought proper. A counſel 
now explained the nature of the indictment, expatia- 
ted on her pretended friendſhip with Mr. Adair, and 
her ſkill in different hand-writings. Mrs. Robert Per. 
reau being called as an evidence, a counſel aſked her, 
« If Mrs. Rudd ſhould be convicted. whether ſhe did 
not think it would lead to an acquittal of her huſband? 
She replied, that ſhe hoped her huiband's innocence 
would fully appear.” The counſel inſiſted upon x 
r anſwer to his queſtion, when ſhe ſaid, ** She 
oped it would tend to acquit him.” He then ob 
jected to her being admitted an evidence, as ſhe was 
intereſted in the event.. The next counſel infiſted 
upon her inadmiſſibility, for the plain reaſon that an 
evidence ſhould ©* Not be ſubjected to any temptation 
to fallify.” Mr. Lucas, on the other fide, argued, 
that it would be impoſſible to convict any offender, it 
perſons who had any advantage in fuch convictions 
were denied to give evidence, and mentioned the caſes 
of accomplices who ſaved their lives, and perſons rob- 
bed, who recovered their property, by the conviction 
of the offender. Judge Aſton ſaid, Robert Perreau 
was not convicted for publiſhing the bond in queſtion, 
but for uttering another; and he ſaw no objection to 
the competency of Mrs, Perreau's evidence. Mr. 
Baron Burland concurred in opinion, obſerving, that 
her intereſt in the conviction of the priſoner, though 
it could not deſtroy the competency, yet might pot 

ſibly leſſen the credit af ber teſtimony with the Jory 
| 18 5 | _/ 
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Mrs. Perreau ſwore, that on the twenty-fourth of 
December, 1774, ſhe faw Mrs. Rudd deliver a bond 
for 6, 300l. payable to Robert Perreau, and figned 
William Adair, and that Mrs. Rudd ſaid ſhe would 
be obliged to him to procure 4,000). on it from Sir 
Thomas Frankland. In the evening Robert Perreau 
brought her ſomething leſs than 4,0001. and paid her 
in drafts. That the next day the parties, and ſome _ 
friends from Wales, dined at Mr. Robert Perreau's, 
when the above bond was the ſubject of converſation 
between the brothers Perreau and the priſoner. The 
counſel, in croſs examining her, were ſo extremely 
abrupt, that ſhe burſt into tears, and was near faint» 
ing. A lady gave her a ſmelling bottle, and ſome 
water being handed, ſhe recovered. The counſel 
apologized, and ſhe was aſked how ſhe could remem- 
ber the particulars of the bond, (for ſhe owned ſhe 
had neyer ſeen one before) at ſuch a diſtance of time ? 
She ſaid it was owing to a good memory. 

Sir Thomas Frankland ſwore, that Robert Perreau 
came to his houſe, and borrowed 4, oool. on that bond, 
paying out of it near ten pounds for intereſt due on 
a bond of 3, oool. and that he lent the money on 1 
ed it he had any property of Mrs. Rudd's, 120, all 
he had it was by bill of ſale from the Perreaus. Were 
there {hy jewels? Yes; and he believed the poor 
jeweller was never paid for them. And yet, ſaid” 
the counſel, you would keep thoſe very jewels the 
poor man was never paid? Sir Thomas ſaid, the jew- 
els were ſold. Did he believe Mrs. Rudd uſed. to 
wear them? He did not know if ſhe had any holes 
in her ears for ear- rings. Were there any women's 
cloaths? Yes. Did he think Mr. Perreau wore them? 
He did hot know; he might go in maſquerade. Had 


Mrs, Rudd claimed the effects? She had claimed 


every 
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every thing that was Daniel Perreau's; but the right 
of the property was yet to be determined in a court 
of law. He owned having given an order on his 
banker to pay Robert Perreau 5,000l. Had Sir 
Thomas heard of a Jane Williams, a Mrs. Pendilow, 
a Mrs. Groſeby, &c. and had he reaſon to think Mrs, 
Rudd had repreſented any, or all of them, He did 
not know but ſhe might.” - 

Mr. Ogilvie proved that the hand- writing to the 
bond was not Mr. Adair's; another gentleman proved 
the ſame; and David Caſſady proved Mrs. Rudd's 
great anxiety for Robert Perreau's return from ir 
Thomas Frankland, who was aſked if he knew any 


thing of Perreau's dealing i in the ſtocks ? He ſaid not. 


Mr. Batſon, banker, proved; that Mr. Alexander, of 
the Union Coflee-houſe, Cornhil!, received three notes 
of 1,000]. one of 850l. one of 50l. and one of 4ol. 
with nine ſhillings in ſilver, for Sir Thomas Frank- 
land's draft; and Mr. Alexander acknowledged the 
having received it for Daniel berreau. 

Elias Iſaac proved Daniel Perreau's paying 4 ooo. 
at Biddulph and Cox's, on the twenty- ſixth of De- 
cember, at which time he had near ſix bund, 
pounds in their hands. 

John Moody, (late ſervant to Mrs. Rudd) ſaid he 
knew her feigned, though not her common hand; 
that ſhe uſed to give him letters, of her own writing, 
for him to deliver, as coming from Mr. Adair, that 
ſhe wrote with crow quill and other pens ; that he 
had ſeen her direct cheſt letters, which he had deli- 
vered five or fix times. Had he diſclofed his tranſ. 
action to Daniel Perreau ? “No Had he viſited him 
“ Yes,” in Bridewell, having been ſent for by him, 
and Mr. Perreau bad him go to his houſe, to meet 
his attorney. | 
Chriſtian 


8 


rn 
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. ; | 
ight Chriſtian Hart, (formerly ſervant to the priſoner) 
ourt depoſed, That ſhe, went to Mrs. Rudd in Newgate, 

his WW who wrote down a ſet of inſtructions for her to ſwear 
Sir co, to ſave her life, and promiſed her 100]. or 2001. 
low, or even ten times that ſum for her trouble; that Mrs. 
Mrs. Rudd told her what a bond was, that ſhe might ac- 


did quaint the jury. Theſe inſtructions being read, tend- 
ed to criminate the Perreaus, and urged a connec- 
tion and ſcheme between Mrs Perreau and Sir Tho- 
mas Frankland, in order to take away Mrs. Rudd's 
life. Mrs. Hart had wrote her name on the paper of 
inſtructions, and writing it again in court, the hands 
appeared to agree. She was aſked if ſhe knew coun- 
ſellor Bailey; ſhe faid, No. 8 
Sarah Dickenſon ſaid Mrs. Rudd could write more 
hands than one, and ſhe believed the papers her wri- 
ting. John Hart ſaid that he went to Newgate, and 
found his wife in converſation with Mrs. Rudd. The 
papers were produced, and ſworn to by him, and 
Alexander Allen gave this Hart the character of an 
honeſt man. The forged bond was now read, and 
Sir Thomas Frankland's draft in fayour of Robert 
Perreau, ESE; | 
The priſoner, in ker defence, attacked the credit of 
Chriftian Hart, and John Moody; obſerving how 
1 much Mrs. Perreau was intereſted in her being con- 
ting, victed; was ſevere on Sir Thomas Frankland's con- 
that duct, avowed. her innocence in explicit terms; faid 
t he that her life was to be taken away to fave the Pers. 
deli. reaus; that ſhe had never appeared there as a priſoner, 
ranl- had ſhe not come as a witneſs ; and (turning to the 
him jury) added, © I have no reliance but on you; you 
him, are honeſt men, and I am ſafe, in your hands.” 
meet BW Mr. Bailey, (Mrs. Rudd's original counſel) ſwore 
98 that he remembered to have ſeen Mrs. Hart with ber 
ſtian WM in N ewgate ; that he underſtood Mrs. Hart dictated 
 Numsg, XXXV. A a every 
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every line Mrs. Rudd wrote ; that he kept a copy of 
the ſcheme, but thought it too wild and romantic to 
be paid any regard to. That the next day he ſhewed 
that copy to Mr. Davenport, and in a word, contra. 
dicted almoſt every thing that Chriſtian Hart had 
ſworn. Yet Mr. Bailey went to Hart's houſe in the 
evening, ſaw the huſband, and talked with him on 
the ſubject of thoſe papers. Iſabella Wright ſaw 
Mrs. Hart in Mrs. Rudd's room, but could not re. 
member when, or how often ? but ſhe ſeemed rather 
to. confirm Mr, Bailey's evidence. 55 
Several perſons were now called to Mrs. Rudd's 

character, the firſt of whom, Mrs. Nightingale, had 
known her eight years; ſaid ſhe had 16,000). fortune, 
7,900l. of which had been paid into the hands of a 
near relation of this evidence, but that Mrs. Rudd 
was in diſtreſſed circumſtances when her huſband left 
her. Francis Carbery had known the priſoner ſome 
time, but knew not of any fortune ſhe had. The 
judge now proceeded to ſum up the evidence, and the 
jury, (after being out about half an hour) brought in 
their verdi of Not guilty. | 
There were the loudeſt applauſes on this acquittal 
almoſt ever known in a court of juſtice. And ſhe 
appeared confounded with joy at her diſcharge. 
The trial laſted from nine in the morning, till three 

quarters paſt ſeven. 1 

She was afterwards charged with the other three 
indictments, and acquitted, no evidence being given, 
Mrs. Rudd was neatly dreſſed in ſecond mourning, 
—Puring her trial ſhe wrote near fifty notes to her 

counſel, and diſplayed a moſt aſtoniſhing compoſure, 


4 
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4 circumflantial Aecount of the Proceedings on the trial of 
ELIZABETH DUCHESS of KINGSTON. 
FIRST DAY. 
Monday, April 15. | 
Y nine o'clock, the peereſſes, foreign ambaſſa- 
dors, &c. &c. had all taken their ſeats, and at 
half after ten her Majeſty entered, from the, Duke of 
Newcaſtle's houſe in New-palace-yard, the center 
box of his grace's gallery, which he had prepared for 
her and their royal highneſſes the Prince of Wales, 
the Biſhop of Oſnaburgh, the Princeſs-royal, and 


two other young princes who accompanied her, at- 


tended by Lord and Lady Holderneſſe, Lord Hinch- 
inbroke, &c. &c. le 

At a quarter after eleven, the proceſſion made its 
appearance in the following order; peers eldeſt ſons 
preceded by the Lord High Steward's domeſtics ; the 
Maſters in Chancery; King's Serjeants, and Judges; 
Barons, Biſhops, Viſcounts, Earls, Marquites, and 
Dukes; the Serjeant at arms, the Lord High Stew- 
ard, with Black-rod on his right, and Garter on his 
left; the Lord Prefident and Lord Privy-ſeal : the 


Barons went to their ſeats next the bar, the junior 


Baron taking the left hand ſeat next the har, and ſo 

in the ſame manner till the benches in the front of 
the court were filled: the Archbiſhops and Biſhops 
to the fide benches - on the right, and the Dukes to 
the ſide benches from the throne, down as far as the 


table. 


Having taken their ſeats with the uſual formalities, 
the Clerk of the Crown, by direction of the Lord 
High Steward, read the Certiorari, and the return 
thereof, together with the caption of the indictment, 


and the indictment certified thereupon. 
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The Serjeant at Arms then made proclamation for 
Black-rod to bring his priſoner to the bar; on which 
her grace was brought to the bar, attended by three 
ladies of her bed-chambher, Mrs. Egerton, Mrs. Bar- 
rington, and Miſs Chudleigh, her chaplain, phyſician 
and apothecary. The priſoner when ſhe approached 
the bar, made three reverences, and then fell upon 
her knees at the bar. ec: 

Lord High Steward. Madam, you may riſe. 
Ihen the priſoner roſe up and made a curtſey to 
his grace the Toad High Steward, and to the Houſe of 
Peers, which compliment was returned by his Grace 
and the Lords. 5 | IR ea 
Then, proclamation having been again made for 
ſilence, the Lord High Steward addreſſed himſelf to 

her grace in a ſhort ſpeech, in which he pointed out, 
cc The nature of the crime whereof ſhe ſtood indicted; 
expatiated on the fatal conſequences thereof, both 
with reſpect to domeſtic as well as public ſociety at 
large, and concluded by aſſuring her grace, that 
awtul however as her ſituation was, ſhe had, as a 
' ſupport under the weight of it, the reflexion of being 
to be tried before the moſt honourable and impartial 
_ tribunal any country could boaſt “““! 
When the Lord High Steward had concluded, her 
Grace of Kingſton addreſſing herſelf ro the houſe, 
read a paper, in which ſhe modeſtly ' Aﬀerted her 
innocence of the crime laid to her charge ; that ſhe 
had therefore no fears ariſing from any other cauſe 
than that of appcaring before ſo awful a tribunal ; 
begged thar if ſhe failed in any ceremonial obſervance, 
it might be imputed to the real cauſe. of her preſent 
ſituation, and not miſconſtrued a diſreſpect to an al- 
ſembly the moiſt hunourable in the wold, to appear 
before whom ſhe had travelled in a litter from Rome 
in a very dangerous illneſs, knowing that her life, her 
PO honour, 
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honour, and her fortune could not be placed i in hands 
ſo juſt and ſacred.” f 
Lord High Steward. Madam, you will do well to 
give attention, while you are arraigned on your in- 
ditment. rare 
The proclamation was made for ſilence, _ 
Here her grace, (who was now indulged by the 
houſe to ſit) aroſe, and read another aper, informing 
their lordſhips that ſhe was ordered by her counſel ze 
plead the ſentence of the eccleſiaſtical court, given 
by Dr. Betteſworth, in 1769, in her favour, as a bar 
to her being put upon her trial in this inſtance: how- 
ever, the Lord High Steward informed her, ſne muſt 
plead to the indietment; in conſequence of which, 
as ſoon as ſhe was arraigned, and aſked by the clerk 
of the Crown, whether ſhe was guilty of — felony 
whereof ſhe was indicted, or not guilty—ſhe mar. 
ed with great firmneſs, Not guilty, My Lords. 
| Clerk of the Crown, Culprit. "91 . 
How will your ob thaw be tried? 25 
Elizabeth Ducheſs of Kingſton. By God and my Peer. 
Clerk of the Crown, God end. 7 grace a god | 
deliverance 
Clerk of t the Crown. 
clamation. 
Ser jeans at Arms. Ooyen Oyez, Oyez! Au man- 
ner ot perſons that will give evidence, on behalf of 
our Sovereign Lord the King, -againſt Elizabeth 


Serjeant at arms, male Pro- 


Ducheſs Dowger of Kingſton, the priſoner at the bar, 


let them come torth and they ſhall be heard; for now 
the ſtands at the bar upon her deliverance, 
Lord High Steward. My Lozds, the diſtance of 7 

thi place from the bar is: ſo great, that I muſt. 
fire your lordſhips leave to 60 _—_ to d the table ler 
the convenience o hearing. 1 oi, at ad; 
Lu as. Ay, Ay | 4015110 * ke 180 
OE Mr. 
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Mr. Dunning now opened the pleadings in behalf 
of - the proſecution, in a very conciſe manner ; and 
was followed by Mr. Thurloe, the attorney-general, 


who took a general review of the priſoner's plea, and 
with great candour and delicacy obſerved, © His ſitu- 
ation, as counſel for the proſecution, required him 
to aſſert, that at prelent it did not appear to him that 
the leaſt grounds could be offered for ſuch a plea; if 


any ſuch could be advanced, he called upon the 


counſel on the other fide to produce them.“ 
Here Lord Mansfield roſe, and moved for the ſen- 
tence of the eccleſiaſtical court to be read at the bar, 
by a proper officer from the Commons attending for 
that purpoſe—The Attorney-General obſerved, That 
in ſuch caſe it would be neceſſary to read all the 
previous allegations; replications, &c. on which ſuch 
ſentence was founded. The Clerk of the Crown 
accordingly read aver the allegations, and part of 
the replications, when Lord Mansfield getting up 
a ſecond time, informed the houſe, that the coun- 
ſel would give the ſubſtance of the latter in their 
a nts, and therefore it was needleſs to take 
up their lordſhips time with a formal reading of 
them. | 

Mr. Wallace now replied to Mr. Thurloe, in be- 
half of the Ducheſs of Kingſton, and urged many 
ſtrong arguments to prove that- the ſentence of the 
eccleſiaſtical court was final. Mr. Mansfield con- 
firmed the ſame doctrine by further reaſonings. 

After him Dr. Calvert, aroſe, and ſpoke near two 
hours in favour of her grace. He quoted ſeveral ca- 
ſes in point, to prove thar the ſentence of the confil- 

court was to all intents conclufive. 

Dr. Wynne, another civilian, followed him upon 
the ſame grounds, and produced many more caſes in 
point ; at the concluſion of whoſe ck, Lon 

N Gower 


* 
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ing Gower getting u p, moved to adjourn : and the houſe 
ral, adjourned accordingly. I 1 


amy | SECOND DAY. 
rae A Tueſday, April 16. 


; if WW THE Lord High Steward called upon the counſel 
the on behalf of the proſecution to begin their replies to 
the plea made the day before by her grace's counſel, 
againſt any evidence being called in ſupport of the 
bar, WW indictment. of 
; for On this the Attorney-General roſe, and in a ſpeech 
of above an hour and twenty minutes, took a review 
of the arguments and caſes urged by the counſel -and 
ſuch I civilians in ſupport of the ſaid plea, all which he en- 
deavoured to prove nugatory, and ill applied. 

The Solicitor-General next aroſe, and took a ve 
Z VP Bf extenſive view of the ſubject ; he held the idea of ſen- 
tences in the ſpiritual court, not being cognizable by 
temporal ones, in a very cheap light, and was re · 
take markably ſatirical on the deciſions of the eceleſiaſtical 
g of court; obſerving, that if ſuch were final and con- 
cluſive, a man but little ſkilled in the art of colluſion, 
who had a taſte for variety, and was induſtrious, 
might indulge himſelf with ſeventy-five wives by the 
time he was thirty-five years old, _ 3 

He frequently raiſed a general laugh through the 
houſe at the expence of Doctors Commons, and con- 
cluded, by laying it down, that he was of opinion 
the ſentence of any eccleſiaſtical court was open to 
the reviſion of the ſupreme court of judicature. 4 
Mr. Dunning followed the Solicitor- General, went 
over nearly the ſame grounds, in exception to the 


books, in ſupport of his opinion, that ſuch plea could 
7 | "a 


plea, and quoted ſeveral authorities from the law- _ 
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not be admitted into that court as a bar - againſt evi. 
dence being called in ſupport of the indictment. 

Dr. Harris, the civilian, retained on the part of the 
proſecutor, got up, next, and replied to the argument; 
delivered by the Doctors Calvert and Wynn, taking 
great pains to refute them. 

Lord Talbot. My lords, this is a queſtion of ſuch 
vaſt importance, not only to the noble priſoner, but 
to this right honourable houſe in general, that too 
much attention cannot be paid to the arguments on 
both fides; I think we have already heard more than 
we can retain ; at leaſt I honeſtly confeſs for my own 
part I have; I therefore move your lordſhips that 
this houſe do now adjourn to the chamber of parlia. 
ment, | 
The Lord High Steward then returned from the 
table to the throne, aſked if it was their lordſhips 
pleaſure to adjourn ; which paſſing in the affirmative, 
by a diviſion of 80 to 59, he removed with the peers 
to the parliament chamber, where the court adjourn 
ed till Friday morning. x5 


THIRD DAY. 
Friday, April 19. 


THE Lord High Steward called upon Mr. Wal. 
Jace to reply in defence of the priſoner, when Lord 
Ravenſworth got up. 5 | 
Lord Ravenſwortb. My lords, | beg leave to pro: 

poſe a queſtion to the counſel at the bar previous to 
going further into this cauſe. Is the ſentence of the 
eccleſiaſtical court final and concluſive in this in- 
Nance, or not? = 
Lord Mansfield. If the noble lord means—Is there 


any precedent for ſetting afide ſuch deciſion ? Ther 
5 r certain 
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certainly is not: As to his lordſhip's queſtion, it has 
been theſe three days, and now is the ſubject of de- 
bate amongſt the counſel at the bar. 3 

Mr. Wallace was then called upon again for his 
reply, which he immediately entering upon, took a 
more enlarged view of the queſtion than he had hi- 
therto done; in the courſe of which he firmly eſtab. 
liſhed all his former caſes, refuted thoſe of his learned 
brethren on the other fide, and ſtarted ſame others, 


which he laid down as the law of the land, and there - 


fore weighty and incontrovertible. 

Dr. Calvert being now called upon, ſpoke laſt in 
reply, going over the old grounds in ſupport of the 
ower of the ſpiritual court. The Doctor concluded 
bs arguments as before, infiſting upon the ſentence 
of the ecclefiaſtical court being a legal plea in bar to 
their lordſhips hearing evidence againſt tae priſoner at 
the bar. 5 | 

The counſel for the priſoner having thus finiſhed 
in reply, Lord Gower moved for the lords to adjourn 
to the chamber of parliament, and for her grace to 
have permiſſion to withdraw into her room till the 
houſe returned into court. | 2B 
The Lord High Steward adjourned the houſe ac- 
cordingly, at about half after three. + 

As ſoon as the peers had taken their ſeats in the 
chamber of parliament, Lord Camden aroſe, and put 
two queſtions to the judges : —*© Whether, in their 
opinion, the court could enter into the evidence, or 
whether the ſentence of the ecclefiaſtical court was 
final and. concluſive? And, whether the crown or 
proſecutor could or could not proceed againſt the 
priſoner in this court for fraud and colluſion, in ob- 
taining ſuch ſentence ?” . roy ar 2 

The judges returned for anſwer, That it was their 
opinion, * That in both caſes, the crown or ptoſecu- a 
— Nous. .  . Fb . 
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tor were authoriſed by law to go into evidence in ſup. 
port of the indictment.” In conſequence of which 
determination, the houſe, having withdrawn abour 
an hour, returned into court, when the Lord High 
Steward addreſſing himſelf to the Attorney-General, 
informed him, that their lordſhips had commanded 
him to bid him go on with the proſecution. 

The Attorney-General then laid open the ſtate of 
the evidence he meant to call in ſupport of the in- 
dictment; comprehending a retroſpective view of all 
facts and circumſtances from 1742, prior to her 
grace's ſuppoſed marriage with Mr. Hervey, to her 
marriage in 1768, or 9, with the deceaſed Duke of 
Kingſton. | 

Mr. Solicitor now got up to examine the evidence, 

The firſt witneſs in ſupport of the indictment being 
called to the bar, a confuſion enſued about placing 
her; the Duke of Richmond obſerving her ſtand near 
the priſoner, moved, that ſhe might be placed eiſe- 
where: after much time miſpent on the occaſion, 
Mr. Quarme, the deputy uſher of the black-rod, 
was placed between them, and the examination be- 
gan; one of the clerks of the houſe putting each 
queſtion from the counſel, and making the witneſ- 
ſes replies to the houſe with an audible voice: the fol- 
lowing is the ſubſtance of the evidence. | 

Ann Craddock. I have known the lady at the bar 
ever fince the year 1742, when ſhe came down upon 
2 viſit to Mr. Merrill's at Launceſton in Hants, at 
Wincheſter races; I lived with Mrs. Hanmer, Miſs 
Chudleigh's aunt, who was then at Mr. Merrill's: 
Mr. Hervey there ſaw Miſs C for the firſt time, 
when they fell in love with each other; they were 
privately married one evening, about eleven o'clock, 
in Launceſton church, in the preſence of me, Mr. 
Mountney, Mrs. Hanmer, and the Rev. Mr. Ames, the 


rector, 


any 
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rector, who performed the ceremony. I was ſent out 
of the church to get Mr. Merrill's ſervants our of the 
way, I ſaw them put to bed together that night; 
Mrs. Hanmer made them get up again; they went 
to bed together the next night. A few days after Mr. 
Hervey was obliged to ſet off for Portſmouth to go 
to ſea, a lieutenant in Sir John Danver's fleet; I was 
to call him up at five o'clock in the morning, when 
I went into their bed- room, I found them faſt aſleep 
ſo I thought it a pity to diſturb them for an hour or 
ſo. My huſband, whom I married after, went with 
Mr. Hervey as his ſervant. When Mr. Hervey re- 
turned from the Mediterranean they lived together: 
I thought ſhe began to look big. Some months after 
he went to ſea again; I then heard ſhe was brought 
to bed. She told me herſelf ſhe had a little boy at 
nurſe, and he was very like Mr. H, &c. &c. 

Duke of Grafton. Did you ever ſee the child that 
the lady at the bar ſpoke to you about? Never 
You ſay the marriage was performed at night; were 
there any lights in the church? Yes, Mr. Mountney . 
had a wax light in the crown of his hat. 

Lord Hillſborough. Did you never receive a letter 
from any perſon giving you any affurance' of reward 
in conſequence of your appearance againſt the lady at 


the bar? 1 did. From whom did you receive it? 
From a Mr. Foſſard of Piccadilly. 


What promiſe 
was made to you in that letter? A finecure place. 


Was there nothing elſe in the letter? Yes, he ſaid I 
might ſhew it to Mr, Hervey if I would. 1. 


FOURTH DAY. 
| Saturday, April 20. 
' THIS day the Dutcheſs of Kingſton being brought 
to the bar, | „ 
. B b 2 Ann 
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Ann Craddock underwent a further examination; 
the Lords Derby, Hillſborough, Buckinghamſhire, 
&c. putting various queſtions to her reſpecting her 
preſent ſituation ; her future dependence; whether 
ſhe was promiſed any ſum by the proſecutor if ſhe 

gave ſuch teſtimony as would convict the lady at the 
| Bat? &c. To all which ſhe gave rather evaſive an- 
ſwers, but at laſt confeſſed the agency employed to 
offer her pecuniary terms, if ſhe would appear againſt 
the priſoner. | | 15 

Mrs. Sophia Fetliplace, (ſiſter to Lord Howe) was 
next examined in ſupport of the indictment; ſhe only 
proved that ſhe lived with her grace at the time her 
marriage with Mr. Hervey was ſaid to take place, 
but was not preſent at the ceremony; only believed 
that ſhe might have heard the Dutcheſs mention it 
herſelf. SE gÞ 

Ceſar Hawkins, Eſq. Had known her grace for 
many years, he believed 30. Had heard of a mar- 
riage between her and Mr.. Hervey, which was men- 
tioned to him by both of them before Mr. Hervey 
went laſt to ſea—that there was a child, as he be. 
lieves, of that marriage—was in the room at her 
grace's deſire when the boy was born, and ſaw i 
once afterwards before it died—was ſent for by Mr. 
Hervey after his return from ſea, and deſired him toi fre 
wait upon the priſoner with propoſals reſpecting 2 © 
divorce; but that her grace refuſed to liſten to an bet 
terms—that ſeveral meſſages paſſed on this point i en 
That ſome time after her grace frequently honoured 
his wife with a viſiſt, 4 told him one day at bi (B. 
own houſe, that ſhe had inſtituted a jactitation ſuit on r 
the Commons againſt Mr. Hervey ; that another time | 
when ſhe came, ſhe was very grave, and deſired hin cle 
to withdraw with her into the next room; where ſhe 
told him ſhe was very unhappy, for that at Dodon 
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Commons they had tendered her an oath, which ſhe 
had long dreaded they would, to ſwear ſhe was not 
married, which ſhe would not for ten thouſand 
worlds; but not long after, upon another viſit told 
him, that ſhe had obtained a ſentence which was ir- 
revocable, unleſs in ſo many days Mr. Hervey took 
ſome. certain mode, which ſhe did not expect he 
would. On hearing this, the witneſs aſked her how 
ſhe got over the oath? She replied, that the matter 
of the marriage was ſo blended with ſuch a number 
of fallities, that ſhe could eaſily reconcile it to her 
conſcience, particularly as the ceremony was ſo ſcram- 
bling and ſhabby a buſineſs, that ſhe might as ſafely 
ſwear ſhe was not married as that ſhe wass. 
Judith Philips. I was the widow of the Rev. Mr. 
Ames. I remember the time when my huſband mar- 
ried Mr. Hecvey and the lady at the bar: I was not 
preſent, but heard him ſay ſo. Some time after the 
lady came down and ſent word to my houſe, ſhe 


would be glad to wait upon me: I ſaw her; ſhe 


aſked me if I could not get my huſband to give her 
a certificate of her marriage, producing at the ſame 
time a piece of parchment written upon, with a ſtamp: 
I ſaid I thought he would: however, Mr. Merril who 
was with her, ſaid ſhe had better conſult his attorney 
from Worceſter, whether that would be the beſt way; 
accordingly the attorney was ſent for; he adviſed a 
regiſter-book to be bought, and for my huſband to 
enter the marriage in that book along with ſome 
burials which had lately happened in the pariſn. 


(Book produced) — That is the book, and the hand- 


writing of my late huſband, 1 

Rev. Mr. Inchin, and Rev. Mr. John Dennis, 
clergymen of Hampſhire, proved the hand- writing 
of the Rev. Mr. Ames. A clerk from Doctor's Com- 


Mons proved the entry of a caveat to the Duke's will. 


Tlue 
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The Rev. Mr. Trebeck of St. Margaret's, Weſtminſ. 
ter, produced the book, in which the marriage of the 
Duke of Kingſton to the lady at the bar was regiſtered 
on the eighth of March, 1769; and the Rev. Mr. 
Samuel Harpur of the Muſeum depoſed, that he per- 
formed the ceremony on that day as there entered, 
„%% eee 
125 | Monday 22. | 
THE court being met, agreeable to adjourn- 
ment, and the Attorney-General having acquainted 
their lordſhips that the evidence in behalf of the pro- 
ſecution was cloſed; the priſoner was called upon by 
the Lord High Steward to make her defence; ſhe roſe 
and read it to their lordſnips; it was compoſed of a 
variety of matter; it opened with an account of her fa- 
mily, which, though not enobled, was as ancient and re. 
ſpectable a private family as any in the iſland; ſhe 
gave a ſhort genealogy of it, and recounted ſome of the 
|  lervices which her anceſtors had rendered to their king 
and country; ſhe referred particularly to one of them, 
a knight of the name, who had ſignally diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the performance of his duty during the ci- 
vil wars; ſhe informed their lordſhips, that ſhe was 
the daughter of the Hon. Col. Chudleigh, and that 
when ſhe came into public life to act for herſelf, ſhe 
was poſſeſſed of the remains of the ancient patrimony 
of her family; that early in life ſhe entered into the 
ſervice of her much honoured royal mittreſs, the late 
Princeſs Dowager of Wales, in which reſpectable ſi- 
tuation ſhe remained for upwards of twenty years; 
that ſoon after her eſtabliſhment in the Princeſs's fa- 
mily, ſhe got acquainted with Mr. Hervey, now Earl 
of Briſtol; that in whatever nature her connection 
with that gentleman might appear to their lord ſhips, 


ſhe appealed to the ſearcher of hearts that ſhe was 
I never 


— 
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never ſatisfied in her own mind, either in reſpect of 
what happened. then or afterwards, that it atnounted 
to a marriage; that being thus ſituated, and looking 
upon herfelf as a ſingle woman, and the late Duke 
of Kingſton having paid his addreſſes as ſuch, ſhe 
firſt conceived thoughts of ſecuring herſelf againſt any 
conſequences that might follow from an engagement 
which ſhenever thought binding in the ſight of either 
God or man, to whoſe awful tribunal ſhe now ſo- 
lemnly appealed to witneſs the truth of what ſhe 
faid ; that ſtimulated by the legitimate attachment 
ſhe had for the Duke of Kingſton, ſhe conſented to 
inſtitute a ſuit in the eccleſiaſtical court, where, after 
the fulleſt and moſt mature conſideration of the moſt 
able civilians, men of the higheſt reputation in their 
profeſſion as advocates, or in their judicial capacity, 
her pretended marriage with Mr. Hervey was declar- 
ed by ſentence of the eccleſiaſtical court null and 
void; that being determined to have every conſcien- 
tious, as well as legal ſanction, ſhe deſired Doctor 
Collier, who was her advocate, before a licence was 
obtained, to lay the whole proceedings before the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was ſo kind and 
condeſcending as to promiſe that he would look over 
them, and give his opinion relative to the contents; 
that accordingly his grace, after looking over them, 
returned the papers to Doctor Collier, with the moſt 
deciſive and unreſerved aſſurance, that he thought ſhe 
was at liberty to marry, and that the ſentence” was 
ſupported on grounds equally clear, legal, and conſci- 
entious ; that in 7 1, mg of his grace's opinion, he 
granted a ſpecial licence, and delivered it to Doctor 
Collier for the marriage with her late huſband the 
Duke of Kingſton ; that none of the circumſtances 
now related were tranſacted in the dark, but were 


known to her Jate huſband, who was particularly in- 


formed 
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formed of every ſtep taken in the proſecution of the 
buſineſs from its firſt commencement, and of ey 

ious matter on which the cauſe in the eecleſiaſti. 
cal court proceeded. Their preſent majeſt ies, and her 
late royal miſtreſs the Princeſs Dowager of Wales, on 
her marriage, gave her every gracious mark of their 
favour and eſteem, and publicly recognized her a 
Ducheſs of Kingſton, the latter being particularly ac. 
quainted with the circumſtances of her pretended 
connection with Mr. Hervey. Under ſuch ſanctions, 
- ſuch motives for the part ſhe took, till ſtrengthen. 
ed by a ſentence which had been looked on as bind. 
ing and concluſive for upwards of ſeven centuries, 
if ſhe erred, or that their lordſhips ſhould think ſhe 
was guilty, on any rigid principle of law, which 
ſhe truſted they would not, ſhe hoped, nay ſhe was 
certain, they would impute it to the mere effect of 
an erroneous judgment, proceeding from miſtaken 
counſel and advice, and not to premeditated or in- 
tentional guilt. 


She then proceeded to juſtify her conduct during 


the life of her late huſband, on whom ſhe beſtowed 
the moſt high and laviſh encomiums. She aſſured 
their lordſhips, that he always behaved towards her 
in the moſt tender and affectionate manner; yet ſhe 
ſolemnly affirmed, in the preſence of Almighty God, 
that ſhe never. abuſed the aſcendency ſhe had over him 
to baſe or improper purpoſes. Whatever marks of 
unbounded regard he had manifeſted for her in the 
diſtribution of his fortune, flowed ſpontaneouſly from 
himſelf; and inſtead of urging him to the ample 
roviſion he made for her in the event of his deceaſe, 
it was ſhe that refuſed to acquieſce in his firſt inten- 
tions, that of making her the poſſeſſor of his whole 
fortune, without any reſerve or ſubſequent deviſe aver. 
That if ſhe was guilty of avariciouſly engroſſing ow 
| POE thing 
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thing to herſelf, inſtead of having her preſent for- 
tune only for life, ſhe could have had it in perpetuity, 
and have had it in her own power to have enriched 
her own family, to the utter diſappointment and un- 
doing of thoſe, who from motives which they ought 
to be aſhamed of, were now perſecuting her in the 
moſt violent and. relentleſs manner. If in the event 
of his deceaſe the Duke had paſſed over his eldeſt 
nephew that was not her fault, It was his nephew's 
own fault, who, by his diſreſpectful conduct to her, 
had diſobliged him, and it could hardly be imagined 
that ſhe was diſpleaſed at a diſtribution, which gave 
the preference to a perſon who had always continued 
to conduct himſelf towards her in a manner perfectly 
agreeable to what his grace was defirous of, that of 
paying her the reſpect and attention due to the rela- 
tion ſhe ſtood in, as being married to his uncle. 

Lerd High Sieward. Mr. Wallace go on with 
your evidence. Here Mr. Wallace ſtated the nature 
of the evidence he intended to call, which was con- 
fined only to rwo points; to prove Mrs. Craddock 
had told ſeveral perſons, that ſhe did not remember 
any thing of the marriage, and that ſhe likewiſe de- 
clare.i ſhe expected to be provided for in conſequence 
of the preſent trial; and to invalidate Judith Philip's 
evidence by a letter which he meant to produce, 
The clerk then read a letter from Judith Philips to 
the lady at the bar, requeſting her intereſt with the 
the Duke, to prevent her huſvand being diſcharged, 
though ſhe depoſed yeſterday that he diſcharged hime 
ſelf from the Duke's ſervice. - þ 

Mr. A llace. Do you know Lord Briſtol ? 
Mr. Perkeley. I do; I am his attorney. Were 
you ever employed by him to wait upon Mrs. Crad- 
dock ? I was.—What was the conſequence of it? 

Nums, XXXV. Cc 5 = My 
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Mr. Berkeley. I waited upon Mrs. Craddock from 
Lord Briſtol, who told me he wanted to obtain a di- 
vorce, and that ſhe was the only perſon who was preſent 
at the marriage. When I ſaw her, which dvas juſt be- 
fore the commencement of the jactitatidn ſuit, ſhe told 
me, the marriage muſt have been a long time ago ; 
that her memory was bad, and ſhe could not remem- 
ber any thing about it—(Lord Briſtol was preſent, and 
ſeemed aſtoniſhed.)—This is all I know about it, for 
the affair was afterwards taken out of my hands, and 
carried to the proctors in Doctors Commons. | 

Mrs. Aun , ilchard. I know Mrs. Craddock; 
ſne told me ſhe expected to be provided for after the 
the trial; it is about three months ſince ſhe told me 
this at my houſe at Mile-end; and further that ſhe 
expected a place in the cuſtom-houſe for one of her 
family; I aſked her then to come ſee me; ſhe ſaid 
ſhe would not till the affair was over. 

Lord High Steward. Your lordſhips have heard 
the evidence on both ſides; and the ſolemnity of your 
proceedings requires that your lordſhips opinion on 
the queſtion, of guilty or not guilty, ſhould be deli- 
vered in the abſence of the priſoner, beginning with 
the junior baron. —The Lords declared the pri- 
ſoner Guilly. 

Proclamation was made for the Deputy Uther of 
the Black-Rod to bring the priſoner to the bar, which 
was done as before. | 


Lord High Steward. Madam, the Lords have con · 


ſidered of the charge and evidence brought againſt 
you, and have likewiſe conſidered of every thing you 
have alledged in your defence, and upon the whole 
their lordſhips have found you guilty of the felony 
whereof you ſtand indicted. What have you to al- 
ledge againſt judgment being pronounced upon you. 
Upon which the priſoner delivered in a paper; 
which was thus read by the clerk of the crown : 


I pletd 
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C plead the privilege of the Peerage.” 

Lord High Steward. Madam, your plea has been 
taken into conſideration by their lordſhips, and they 
have agreed to allow it. You are diſcharged, ma- 
dam, out of cuſtody, by paying your fees. 

Her grace behayed with uncommon fortitude thro? 
the whole of this trying ſituation, except on receiving 
ſentence, when ſhe fainted away, and was carried out 
of court. 7 . 
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N Saturday, February 22, came on, at the Seſ- 
ſions Houſe in the Old Bailey, the trial of the 
Rev. Dr. WIIIIAM Dopp, for forgery, which was 
for forging and aſſiſting in forging or in counterfeiting 
the name of the right honourable Philip, Earl of 
Cheſterfield, in the a of a bond, in the penal- 
ty of 84001. conditional in the payment of 4200 1. as 
the purchaſe of an annuity, payable quarterly from 
the dare thereof, in the ſum of 7ool. per annum, 
during the life of the earl of Cheſterfield ; and like- 
wiſe tor counterfeiting the name of the ſaid earl of 
Cheſterfield to a receipt, purporting to be a receipt 
for the aforeſaid ſum ; and for publiſhing the ſame, 
knowing it to be forged. ou bo 
| [We think it unneceffary to give the trial, as the 
judge in his charge to the jury has given the ſubſtance 
of the — | | 
After the examination of the evidence was finiſhed, 
Dr. Dodd made his defence in this manner: | 
My lords and gentlemen of the jury, from the 
evidence that has this day been produced againſt me, 
am now called upon to anſwer tothe charge brought 
againſt me. There is no man in the world, my lords 
and gentlemen of the jury, has a decper ſenſe of the 
I C 2 | hein- 
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heinouſneſs of the crime of which I ſtand charged. 1 
view it, my lord, in all its extent of heinouſneſs; but, 
my lord, I apprehend that the malignity of the crime 
always, both in the eye of law, reaſon, and religion, 
conſiſts in the intention. I am informed that the act 
of parliament upon this head runs perpetually in that 
ſtile with an in/ention to defraud. —— Such an inten- 
tion, my lords and gentlemen of the jury, hes not 
been attempted to be proved upon me ; and from the 
conicquences of the evidence that has appeared before 
you. it is ſufficiently proved that a perfect and ampl: reſ 
titution has been made. | leave it, my lords, to you and 
the gentlemen of the jury to conſider, that if an un- 
happy man at any time deviates from the law cf right, 
yet if in the firſt moment of recollection he does all he 
can to make full and perfect amends, what, my lords 
and gentlemen of the jury, can God and man deſire 
more ?—My lords, there are a variety of circum- 
ſtances, too tedious to trouble you with now, with 
reſpect to myſelf. Were I to give a looſe to my 
feelings, I have many things to ſay, and I am ſure 
you would feel with me with reſpect to them. 
But, my lords, as it appears upon all hands, and as 
it appears, gentlemen of the jury, in every ſenſe, that 
1 bad us intention to have done the leaſt real injury to any 
man upon the face of the earth, I hope you will conſider 
this in its true ſtate. I muſt obſerve to your lordſhips, 
though I have met with all poſſible candour from this 
court, J have been purſued with oppreſſive cruelty.— 
I have been proſecuted, after the moſt expreſs en- 
gagements, after the moſt ſolemn aſſertions, and after 
the moſt deluſive and ſoothing arguments from Mr. 
Manly. I have been proſecuted with geruelty ſcarce- 
ly to be paralleled. A perſon, avowedly a criminal, 
and who ſtood in the ſame light as myſelf, is brought 
forth, and admitted a witneſs againſt me, which is 2 
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ſact totally, I believe, unexampled . My lords, op- 
refſed as lam with ignominy, loaded as I am with 
diſtreſs, ſunk under the weight of this cruel proſecu - 
tion, your lordſhips and the gentlemen of the jury, 
cannot think life a matter valuable to me. 
lords, I ſolemnly proteſt, that death, of all bleſſings, 
would be the moſt pleaſant to me, after this place. I 
have vet, my lord, ties that call upon me, ties which 
render me deſirous even to continue in this miſerable 
lite, I have a wife, my lord, who for twenty-ſeven 
years has lived an unparalleled example of conjugal af- 
fection to me, - whoſe behaviour, during this trying 
ſcene, would draw tears of approbation, I am ſure, 
even from the moſt inhuman. My lords, I have cre- 
ditors too, who will ſuffer greatly ; and, I hope, for 
the ſake of juſtice towards them, ſome mercy will 
be ſhewn. My lords, and gentlemen of the jury, 
looking upon it in the moſt impartial view, and 
ſtricteit manner, and calling heaven to witneſs, de- 
clare ſolemnly it was my own. intention to have repaid 
it in three or four months, I have had Mr, Manly's 
repeated and moſt ſacred promiſes that I ſhould not 
be proſecuted. As it appears clear to every man there 
is not the leaſt injury done to any man upon the face 
of the earth, I fully confide myſelf inthe kindneſs, hu- 
manity, and protection of my country.” tte 
The judge then ſummed up the whole to the fol- 
lowing purport: . 
Gent emen of the jury, 6 2 Ei 
«* William Dodd, the priſoner at the bar, ſtands 
indicted, for that he, upon the 4th of February in- 
ſtant, feloniouſly and falſely did make, forge, and 
counterteit, and cauſe to be falſely made, forged, and 
counterfeited, and did act and aſſiſt in cauſing to be 
made, forged and counterfeited, a certain paper 
writing, partly printed, and partly written, _ * 
be; 3 5 
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bond, with the name of Cheſterfield, and a ſeal there. 
to, purporting to be ſealed, delivered, and witneſſed 
William Dodd, and Lewis Robinſon. | 

The indictment ſtates the bond verbatim, which | 
ſhall mention by and bye more particularly, ——<|t 
is a bond for the abſolute payment of a ſum of mo- 
ney by the right honourable the earl of Cheſterfield ; 
it is a bond to Henry Fletcher, in the ſum of 8400], 
of good, lawful money of Great Britain; the bond i 
for double the ſum mentioned afterwards, as the 
purchaſe money of this annuity, and after ſecuring 
that ſum of money in the conditionafterwards, inſtead 
of the repayment of that ſum of money mentioned in 
the condition, it recites that an annuity of 5700]. x 
year was to be granted by lord Cheſterfield, payable 
quarterly, at ſtated periods, and that was the conſide. 
ration of this bond. This is what the priſoner haz 
laid a ftreſs upon in his defence; itis laid to be with 
an intention to defraud the preſent earl of Cheſter. 
field, for that is neceſſary to conſtitute the offence; 
and the next charge againſt the priſoner is for forging 
this ſecurity, only with this variation, it was with an 
Intention to defraud Henry Fletcher : in either the 
one caſe or the other, the charge in this indictment 
will meet the offence. The next count is for uttering 
and publiſhing this bond, with an intent to defraud 
the carl of Cheſterfield, knowing it to be forged and 
counterfeited. —— The fourth count is for uttering 
and publiſhing, only with this variation, that it was 
to defraud Henry Fletcher, and then, if it was utter- 
ed or publiſhed with an intention to defraud the one 
or the other, it will be ſufficient to make out the of- 
tence charged by this indictment. Then it goes on to 
mention the receipt, which is a: diſtin offence, dit 
ferent from the bond; for if you are of opinion he 
neither forged the bond, nor uttered nor publiſhed : 
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with an intention to defraud either Lord Cheſterfield 
or Mr. Fletcher; if you are of opinion that he forged 
this receipt for 42001. which is a diſtin offence, 
charged, in a diſtinct manner, on the indictment, ic 
will be ſufficient to found your verdict upon, for here 
it is for feloniouſly forging and counterfeiting, at the 
ſame day and place, a certain paper writing, purport- 
ing to be an acquittance for the money; to wit 4200]. 
and to be ſigned by Lord Cheſterfield, and which pur- 
ported to be a teceipt for the money; that is ſtated 
verbatim, and correſponds with the indictment. 1 
called upon the gentleman concerned for the priſoner 
to compare the inſtrument itſelf with the record, an 
as I underſtand it in no reſpect differs from the re- 
cord; if it had, it would have been fatal upon this 
occaſion. In this count it is laid to be, to defraud 
the earl of Cheſterfield; and the ſixth count is charg- 
ing the ſame receipt to have been forged with an intent 
to defraud Henry Fletcher; then the two laſt counts 
are for uttering and publiſhing this receipt, knowing 
t to be for * with an intent to defraud the earl 5 
Cheſterfield and Henry Fletcher. 3 
In ſupport of this charge, a great variety of wit- 
neſſes have been examined, and I will ſtate the evi- 
dence to you as minutely and particulaily as I can; 
and I would not, willingly, omit any teſtimony that 
has been given. Py 
Lord Cheſterfield was called firſt of all; he was 
not examined then, ſor it was neceſſary to make him 
a competent witneſs, to ſhew that he was diſintereſted 
in this tranſaction, and releaſed from any claim in this 
bond; and the firſt thing produced is that releaſe, 
the execution of which is proved. 3 
John Manly was ſworn; he proves the releaſe was 
executed by Fletcher to. Lord Cheſterfield ; and when 
that releaſe was read, it appeared to be a releaſe io 
m_ SAY 2 | Ih 
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All actions, and all demands, by Mr. Fletcher upon \ 
Lord Cheſterfield, from the beginning of the world y m 
the day of the date of them; then the bond was pro. be 

duced, and Manly ſwears that the bond had been «2M _ 
of his cuſtody at Mr. Fletcher's, and came into his cu. fia 
tody upon Tueſday the 4th of February inſtant, V. 
that he has had it in his cuſtody from the 41h of Felry. Ml 
ary laſt; he ſays he means the 4th of February in-. . 
ſtant; that it had been in his cuſtody ever ſince, ex. 
cept one night, Friday the 7th of February, he went 
to Mr. Fletcher's, that he gave it to him, and he re. Pre 
turned'it back again, and he believes it to be the fene Pr 
bond given to Mr. Fletcher. He mentioned he hal 


delivered this bond, for the purpole of takin; a ©: has 
copy of it to his clerk ; then the clerk is © me 2 t6 | 
know if it is the ſame bond Mr. Manly de! 5 
Him he ſays it was, and ir was never out o , 7. 


while he had the cuſtody of it, exp: when it d in 
his deſk. William Minly proves that he 114d made 
a copy, and afterwards delivered it back to John Mun. 
ley; and during the time of this tranſaction, it Lever 
was out of his cuſtody. In my apprchenſion, there 
remains no doubt, the bond now produced in court, is 
rhe very identical bond that was left upon M. Man- 
J}y's deſk, and delivered to him by the broker and Mr, 
Fletcher. Then Lord Cheſterfield, now being a com. 
petent witneſs, he is ca!l:d upon, and the bond is pro- 
duced; he is aſked whether the name ſubſcribed to 
the bond is his hand-writing; he tells you it is not 
his hand-writing, and that he never ſaw the bond till 
Friday the 7th of February inſtant; he is aſked whe: 
ther that name is ſet to his receipt: he anſwers that 
alſo in the negative, it is not his name, and that he ne. 
ver ſaw the receipt till the ſame 7th of February: he 
ſays, he knew the priſoner, Mr. Dodd's hand- writ 
Ing, that he was his tutor: that he believes the _ 
85 William 
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William Dodd, is ſigned as a witneſs to the inſtru- 
ment, to be Dr. Dodd's hand-writing : and he 
believes the ſame with reſpect to the receipr. 

The next witneſs that was called was Innis, he 
ſays he is acquainted with Lord Cheſterfield's hand- 
writing, that the name Cheſterfield ſet to the bond 
and receipt, are not of Lord Cheſterfield's hand- 


writing. 


The next witneſs that was called was Samuel Lea- 
croft , he ſaid nothing material z he was called to. 
prove Dr. Dodd's hand-writing, but as he could not 
prove it, his evidence mult be laid out of the caſe. 
The next witneſs was James Neale; he ſays, he 
hes ſeen the priſoner Dodd write. The bond was 
ſhewn him, and from the fingularity of the priſoner's 
hand writing, he is inclined to believe that the name 
William Dodd, ſet as a. witneſs to the bond, and 
to the receipt, to be the priſoner's hand-writing ; 
he ſays, the reaſon why he believes it, and is inclined 
to be believe it, are theſe ; that the priſoner is the 
founder of a ſociety for the relief of perſons confined 
for ſmall debts ; that he has frequently ſeen him fign 
his name at the committee; he ſays, he is the trea- 
ſurer of that ſociety, he is from thence induced to be- 
lieve the name of the priſoner in the produced inſtru- 
ment to be his hand-writing ; that ſeems to be a very 
rational ground for his belief; that the priſoner's 
name to this inſtrument, to the bond and to the re- 


ceipt, are the priſoner's hand-writing. 
The next witneſs is Lord Chefte 


rfield's ſteward a 


be has often ſeen Lord Cheſterfield write, and he be- 

leves Lord Cheſterfield's name to the bond, and the 

receipt, not to be his hand-writing then the bond 

was produced. Mr. Hou orth, the counſel for the 

* has compared the bond as it was read by 
r. Reynolds. I defired to look at the bond, and 


Nuns, XXXVI. 
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comparing it, letter by letter in the receipt, it is cer- 
tainly very doubtful in the e in the word ſeven, and 
they ſubmit this to your conſideration. The bond 


Vas then produced; I defired it might be compared 


with the record, if there was any error, that it might 
be taken notice of in favour of the prifoner. If [ 
thought there was the leaft variation in the bond, or 
in the receipt, I would point it out to you; for J 
would wiſh for ſuch a circumſtance in fayour of the 
riſoner. Here the judge read the bond and receipt. 
U n the ſecond letter of the word ſeven there is a 
blot, which you will take notice of. It is ſigned 
Cheſterfield, and witneſſed by William Dodd and 
Lewis Robinſon ;—then there 1s a receipt of the 4th 
of February, 1777, Received of Henry Fletcher, the 
ſum of 4200). being the conſideration of the money 
above mentioned; at the bottom it was wrote receiv- 
ed by me Cheſterfield; the names William Dodd and 
Lewis Robinſon, appear as witneſſes to that. It is 
obſervable upon this ſecurity, that in the recital it 
was very clear what the annuity was to be, What 
the quantum of the annuity was to be, it was recit- 
ed; it was to be 7ool. per annum, and therefore in 
the condition the word ſeven hundred 1s to be repeat- 
ed; and it muſt be the ſame that it was recited to be 
and intended to be by that recital. It feems to me 
to have been a very proper caution of Mr. Manly, 
One would have thought, that a ſecurity of this kind 
would not have wanted a re- execution. It was pto- 
. videntially, in my apprehenſion, that ſuch a diſco- 
very of this affair was made. You will confider, 
when you come to compare the record with the bond, 
whether the place where the blot is, can mean any 
tuning but the word ſeven, that will be for your judg- 
ment and conſideration. Then the receipt is a dif 
tinct act, purporting to be a receipt for 42001. and 
| | you 
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you will confider whether it is the word ſeven ; for 
it ſhould appear ſatisfaQtorily to you in that reſpe&t ; 
then Mr. Manly is called up, he had been before 
{worn ; he gives you an account of all the tranſactions. 
You are not to lay the ſame ftreſs upon the con- 
fuſion of Dr. Dodd at the Lord Mayor's, becauſe you 
may very fairly preſume that confufion was made, 
after Mr. Manly had thrown out thoſe deluſtve hopes, 
that the reſtitution of the money would purge the offence. 
Gentlemen, the laſt witneſs examined is Lewis 
Robinſon 5 he ſays, he carried this bond to Mr. 
Franco's, in Fenchurch-ſtreet, where Dr. Dodd dined' 
on Monday the 3d of February, with a letter that 
himſelf wrote, containing an order for him to receive 
the money. He ſays, at that time it was an unexe- 
cuted bond filled up, but the name Cheſterfield was 
not to the bond, nor to the receipt. He afterwards 
received the ſame bond, executed from Dr. Dodd, 
at this houſe in Argyle buildings, upon Tueſday the 
4th of February; then it appeared to be executed, 
and the receipt figned, with the name of Cheſterfield 
ſubſcribed to the bond and receipt; that he received 
the bond for the t of receiving the money for 
Dr. Dodd : he ſays his name is ſubſcribed as a wit- 
neſs to the bond and receipt, that he ſaw him write 
it in his preſence, that Dr. Dodd did not aſk him to 
witneſs it, but Robinſon himſelf faid to Dr. Dodd, 
x you ſaw the bond regularly executed, I may ſubs 
ſcribe my name, which he then did; that ſeems to be 
2 voluntary act in him, which is a very improper 
one: he ſays he afterwards received the money and 
carried it to -Dr. Dodd; I aſked him if he ever wit- 
nefſed a bond before without ſeeing it executed, which 
he anſwered in the affirmative ; then the notes are 
ſhewn him, which he ſaid he received at Fletcher's ; 
icy are ſigned Fletcher, and two of thoſe notes are 
5 D d 2 nndorſed 
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indorſed Cheſterfield; Lord Cheſterfield is aſked 
whether theſe indorſements are his hand-writing, and 
he denies they are his hand-writing. * 
This is all the evidence upon this occaſion, given 
upon the part of the proſecution, Then the priſoner 
is called upon to know what he has to ſay in his de- 
fence, He made a very pathetic ſpeech, which, I 
dare ſay, will have its due weight; he reſts upon 
two points ; the one is, that he had no intention to 
defraud ; and the others is, that he meant, to make 
reſtitution, Now, it is for your confideration, whe. 
ther their was not an original intention of defrauding 
Lord Cheſterfield or Mr. Fletcher. Whether he 
would be ever able to make reſtitution, does not ap- 
pear; and if he had not it would ultimately have 
been to the loſs of Lord Cheſterfield or Mr. Fletcher; 
and if excuſes of this kind were to weigh in the 
minds of the jury, it would be a defence Br crimi- 
nals of every kind and ſpecies. I believe there are 
many people who rob from neceſſity, and may mean 
to make reſtitution; but whatever may paſs in your 


own minds upon that queſtion, if they do theſe act: 


which the law conſiders as illegal, they muſt take 
the conſequences; but the whole is for your own con- 
ſideration. Whether the execution of a forged bond, 
and afterwards receiving ſo conſiderable a ſum as 
42001. was done with an intention to make areſtitu» 
tion to Lord, Cheſterfield, or to Mr. Fletcher; the 
whole of the evidence is before you, you are the 
judges of the fact. You will conſider the indictment, 
and the bond and receipt. If you are of opinion there 
is any variation in them, then the charge in the in- 
dictment is not ſupported. But if you ſhould be of 


opinion there 1s any variation with reſpect to the bond; 


yet if there is not any with reſpect to the receipt, it is 
ſufficient to ſupport this charge; for there is a count 
8 us | in 
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in this indictment to anſwer that charge. The whole 
is before you with theſe obſervations. The facts 


20g 


ſeem to he clear, if you give credit to the witneſſes, 
and if there is 20 foundation to diſcredit them; the 
fact has been ſupported by the evidence; and you 
have alſa tbe confeſion of the priſoner in corroboration 
of it. | leave jt entirely with you, If you are of opi- 
nion he is guilty, you will find him ſo. If you are 
of opinion he is not guilty, you will acquit him. 
The jury retired about half an hour and bropght in 
their verdict, Guilty, 1. | 
Afterwards a memorial was drawn up, and | 
by the jury, in recommendation of him to his majeſty 
for mercy, and preſented ta the court, which was 
favourably received, 


Dr. Dopp's ſpeech, when brought 10 receive ſentence. : 


cc My Lord, | | 15 
* I now ſtand before you, a dreadful example of 
human infirmity. I entered upon public life, with 
the expectations common to young men whoſe edu- 
cation has been liberal, and whoſe abilities have been 
flattered. And when I became a clergyman, I con- 
idered myſelf as not impairing the dignity of the 
order. I was not an idle, nor, I hope, an uſeleſs 
miniſter, I taught the truths of chriſtianity with the 
zeal of conviction, and the authority of innocence, 
My labours were approved; my pulpit became po- 
pular ; and I have reaſon to believe, that of thoſe 
Who heard me, ſome have been preſerved from fin, 
and ſome have been reclaimed. Condeſcend, my 
lord, to think, if theſe gonſiderations aggravate my 
came, how much they myſt embitter my puniſh; 
ment. Ra 24 
: © Being 


flict came, in which temptation ſurpriſed and over- 
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« Being diſtinguiſhed, and elated by the confidence 
of mankind, I had too much confidence in myſelf: 
and thinking my integrity—what others thought it— 
eſtabliſhed in ſincerity, and fortified by religion, [ 
did not confider the danger of vanity, nor ſuſpected 
the deceitfulneſs of my own heart. The day of con- 


whelmed me! I committed the crime, which I en- 
treat your lordſhip to believe, that my conſcience 
hourly repreſents to me in its full bulk of miſchicf 
and malignity. Many have been overpowered by 
temptation, who are now among the penitent in 
heaven! 2 Eh | OED 
Jo an act, now waiting the deciſion of vindic- 
tive juſtice, I will not preſume to oppoſe the coun- 
terbalance of almoſt thirty years,—(a great part of 
the life of man) paſſed in exciting and exerciſing cha. 
Tity ; in relieving ſuch diſtreſſes as I naw feel; in | 
adminiſtering thoſe conſolations which I now want, | IM ©. 
will not otherwiſe extenuate my offence, than by decla- 
ring, what many circumſtances make probable, that 
1 did not intend to be finally fraudulent. Nor will it 
become me to apportion my own puniſhment, by al- 7 
tedging, that my ſufferings have been not much leſs 
than my guilt. I have fallen from reputation, which Is 
ought to have made me cautious, and from a fortune, 
which ought to have given me content, I am ſunk 
at once into poverty and ſcorn : my name and my 
crime fill the ballads in the ſtreets ; the ſport of the 
thoughtleſs, and the triumph of the wicked! 
Tb «fr may ſeem ſtrange, my lord, that, remember- 
ing what I have lately been, I ſhould wiſh to con- 
tinue what I am, but contempt of death, how ſpe. 
ciouſly.ſocver it might mingle with Heatken virtues, 
| hay nothing in it ſuitable to Chriſtian penitence. 
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« Many motives impel me to beg earneſtly for 
life, 1 feel the natural horror of a violent death, and 
the univerſal dread of untimely diſſolution. I am de- 


ſirous to recompenſe the injury I have done to the 


dergy, to the world, and to religion; and to efface 
the ſcandal of my crime, by the example of my re- 
pentance. But, above al- wiſh to die with thoughts 
more compoſed, and calmer preparations. . 
« The gloom and confuſion of a priſon, the anxiety 
of a trial, and the inevitable viciffitudes of paſſion, 
leave not the mind in a due diſpoſition for the holy 
exerciſes of prayer and ſelf-examination. Let not a 
little life be denied me, in which I may, by medita- 
tion and contrition, prepare myſelf to ſtand at the 
tribunal of Omnipotence : and ſupport the preſence 
of that Judge, who ſhall diſtribute to all according 
to their works; who will receive to pardon the re- 
penting finner ; and from whom the merciful ſhall 
obtain mercy. 28 
« For theſe reaſons, my lord, amidſt ſhame and 
miſery, I yet wiſh to live; and moſt humbly implore, 
that I may be recommended by your lordſhip, to the 
clemency of his majeſty.” „ 
Here he ſunk down, quite overwhelmed with 
agony, and after ſome little time the Recorder ſpoke 
to him as follows: | Src 
« Dr. Wiliam Dodd, | | : 
«© You are convicted of the crime of uttering a 
bond as true, knowing the ſame to be forged : you 
have had a very fair and candid trial, and every 
portunity of exculpating yourſelf which the law can 
give you. You, yourſelf, have admitted the crime 


which you have committed; and | am glad to ſee the 
contrition and ſorrow which you expreſs for the ſame, 
which is the beſt preparation you can make for the 
dreadful conſequence :—It would therefore be highly 


1mproper 
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improper for me to enlarge upon the heinouſnefs of 
the crime which you ſo fully acknowledge. But one 
thing I could wiſh you to avoid, that 1s, every at. 
tempt to palliate or extenuate a crime of fuch magni. 
tude. Your education, abilities, rank in life, and 
above all, your ſacred function, are the circumſtance 
that aggravate the matter, and ſpread the pernicious 
effects of the bad example among mankind. By ng 
means, therefore, go about to extenuate your crime, 
but prepare yourſelf for the awful event. It re 
mains, therefore, only for me to perform the pain. 
ful taſk of paſſing ſentence upon you, which the lay 
has provided, that is, You, Dr. William Dodd, are 
to be taken to the place from whence you came, and 
from thence to the place of execution, where you 
are to be hanged till you are dead, and fo the Lord 
have mercy upon your ſoul!” ? 

The miſerable divine then retired, with trembling 
. Keps, groaning with unutterable anguiſh, and. ex 
elaiming in the moſt lamentable moanings, Loid 
Jeſus receive my ſoul.” 
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The following, are the particulars of the forger 
and proſecution. Dr. Dodd being in want of caſh, 
and having been preceptor to the earl of Cheſterfield, 
he pretended that his lordſhip had an urgent occafion 
to. borrow 4000 l. but did not chuſe to be his own 
agent, and that the matter might be con- 
ducted with the greateſt ſecreſy and expedition. The 
doctor employed Mr. Robertſon, a broker, to whom 
he preſented a bond, not filled up or ſigned, that he 
might find a perſon who. would advance the requiſite 
ſum to a young nobleman who had lately come of 
age. After applying to ſeveral perſons who refuſed 
the bulineſs, becauſe they were not tp be preſent when 
the bond was executed; Mr. Robertſon, abſolutely 

confiding 
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_ 8 confidingin the. doctor's honour, applied to Meſſts. 
eſs of Fletcher and Peach, who agreed to lend the money. 


t one Mr. Robertſon cm the bond to the, doctor, in 
Ya order to its being executed; and on the following. 


agni- day the doctor produced it as executed, and vito 1 


and by himſelf. | 
ancs Ml When Mr. Robertſon was examined before ate 
cio Ml lord mayor, he faid, “ J, knowing Mr; Fletcher to 
By no be a particular man, and..ooe of thoſe who. would 
rime, WM object to one ſubſcribing witneſs only, put my name 
It r. under the doctor's. I then went and received t 
Pain. money, which I paid into the hands of Dr. Dodd, | 
e lan -0001. in notes of Sir Charles Raymond nd, 7. the 
, ze i remaining 12001. in bank- notes. 
i and The money being thus in the doctor: 8 de 
e Jon he gave Mr. Robertfon an hundred — for his 
Lou trouble, and paid ſome of his own debts with a part 
„of the remainder : but it does not appear but that he 
bling WF intended. to replace the money, and pay off the bond 
d ex. ¶ in a ſhort time, without the knowlege of aux refen 
Loid but the broker, and the gentlemen of whom the mo» 
ney. had been borrowed, It happened, however, 
that the bond being left with Mr. "Manly, (attorney 
ge for Meſſrs. Fletcher and Peach), he A in the 
condition of the bond, a very remarkable blot in the 
Fel firſt letter E, in the word sxvxN, which did not ſeem 
cation ¶ to be the effect of chance, but done with N n. He 
; ow! Bf thought it remarkable, but did not ſi a;Iorgery 3: 
oe jet he ſhewed Mr. Fletcher the bond and blot, and 
The I adviſed him to have à clean bond (fled up; and: car» 
whom WW ried to lord Cheſterfield: for execution. 
hat he Mr. Fletcher conſented ? and Mr. Manly. went on 


quiſite W the following day to na lordſhip, - who, having 
me of W vious notice of the 1aten Re aſked him i be 


efuſed Ml had called about the 1 Mt. Menly 6 faig he wed x 
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This appeared very extraordinary; but was ſoon 
explained; by lord Cheſterfield's ſaying he thought the 
gentleman. called about 2 bond' for cool. which he 
had given te years before, and bad raken up and 
burnt, 

When Mr. Manly produced he bond i in queſtion, 
tord 2 was ſurprized, and immediately diſ- 
owried-it. * n this Nr. Manly went ditectly to 
Mr. Fletcher, — conſult what ſteps to take. Mr. 
Fletcher, a Mr. Innis, and Mr. Manly, went to 
2 to prefer an information reſpecting the 
inſt the broker and Dr. Dodd. Mr. Ro- 
bertſon- war taken into cuſtody, and with Fletcher, 
Innis, Manly, and two ef the lord: ' mayor's officers, 
went to the houſe of Dr. Dodd in Argyle-ftreet, 
They opened the buſineſs; Dr. Dodd was very much 
ſtruck and affected. Maniy told him, if he would 
return the money, it would be the only means of fa. 
Ving bim. He inſtantly returned fix notes of 5000. 
each; making -zoool. He drew on his banker for 
500 l. The broker returned 100 l. The doctor 
gave a ſecond draught on his banker for 200l. and a 

Judgment on his goods for the remaining 40ol. Which 
judgment was immediately cartied into execution, 

All this was done by the doctor in full reliance on 
the ho6tour of the parties that the bond ſhould be 
returned to him cancelled : but notwithſtanding this 
reſtitution; he was taken before my lord mayor, and 
charged as tdovemehtioned; Then! his defence was 
expteſſecd in tlie following terms; < I had no inten- 
tion to defraud m 1of&Chefterfield, or the gentle. 

man whb advan the, money. 1 kope that the fa 
tufaction 1 have made in returning the money wil 
drone for the offence; - 1 was ed exceedin y fot 
8 to pay ſome bills due to tradefirien.” Ti 
Repei 4 demporary da 1 fouls ha 
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paid it in half a year. My lord Cheſterfield cannoę 
but have ſome tenderneſs for me, as my pupil: I 
love him, and he knows it. There is nohody wiſhes 
to proſecute, ' I am ſure my lord Cheſterfield don't 
vant my life: I hope he will ſhew clemency to me. 
Mercy ſhould triumph over juſtice. T | 


Account after ſentence. © 


THE exertions made to ſaye him were perhppd 
beyond, all example in any country, The news- 
papers were filled with letters and paragraphs in his 
four. Individuals of all ranks and degrees ex- 
ted themſelves in his behalf: pariſh officers went 
from hauſe to houſe to procure ſubſcriptions to a pe- 
pettion to the King; and this petition, which, with 
the names, filled twenty-three ſheets of patchment, 
vas actually preſented. The lord mayor and com- 
mon council went in a body. to St. James's, te ſolicit, 


mercy, for him. But all this ayailed nothing, govern 
ment were xeſolved to make an example of him. 
We will now proceed to his execution. This un- 
happy clergyman was attended to the place of exe: 
cution, in a mourning coach, by the Ordinary of 
Newgate,, and the Rev. Mr. Dobey. It is impoſhble 
ta give an idea of the immenſe crouds of people that 
thronged, the ſtreets from Newgate to Tyburn, When 
the priſoners arrived at the fatal tree, and were. placec 
in the cart, Dr. Dodd exhorted Harris, his fellow- 
ſulfer, in fo pious a manner as teſtified that he had. 
not forgot the duty of a clergyman. , Juſt before the 
parties were turned off, Dr. Dodd whiſpered to the 
cxecutioner. » What he ſaid cannot be known; but 
it Was obſerved that the man had no ſooner; dr en, 
ay the cart, than he ran immedjatęly under ide 
Bibbet, and took hold of the doctor legs, as if to, 
bes 7 Hbbaa 


bs; 
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ſteady the body ; and be, had the appearance of dying 


without pain. : 
Dr. Dodd was executed on the 27th of June,1 777. 
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JOHN the PAINTER, for ſetting fire to Portſmouth Robe. 
Tara, March 6, 1777. 


H E was indicted for feloniouſly, wilfully, and ma. 
liciouſly ſetting on fire, burning, and defſtroy- 
ing a certain building called the Rope-houſe, belong. 
ing to his majeſty's dock-yard at Portſmouth, * | 
James Ruſſel depoſed, that he was clerk of the 
Rope-houſe in Portſmouth dock-yard, and that a fire 
burſt out in the Rope-houſe on Saturday the 7th of 
December laſt, ſoon after four in the afternoon. He 
deſcribed the fituation of the Rope-houſe, the poſition 
of the ſtores it contained, and the quantiry conſumed 
by the fire; and further depoſed, that on the r 5th of 
January, in ſearching the hemp ſtore-houſe, he found 
a tin canniſter of a ſingular" conſtruction, and at: 
ſmall diſtance a wooden bottom which fitted the can- 
niſter, and which contained a candle ſtuck in the 
centre, and a quantity of pitch, tar, and turpentine, 
in a receptacle or hollow m the middle of it ; this 
machine, he ſaid, appeared to have been flung over 
the hemp, and by ſtriking 2gainft ſomething the 
parts had ſeparated.—[ The inſtrument was produced, 
and the witneſs, after carefully viewing it, ſwore it 
was the ſame which he found in the Rope-houſe 
rubbiſh, and delivered to commiſſioner Gambier. ] 
William Tench depoſed, that he was apprenticeto 
a tin- man in Canterbury; that the priſoner, whoſe 
- perſon he recognized, came to his maſter's ſhop about 
a month or fix weeks before Chriſtmas; and beſpoke 
a tin machine; that his maſter, not a 
8 5 | 3 
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his directions, could not make it, but that he made 
it, the priſoner ſtanding by him, and explaining, as 
he went on, in what manner he meant it to be form- 
ed. [The machine was handed to him, and he ſwore 
that it was the inſtrument made by him for the pri- 
Z 1 
| =P priſoner croſs-examined him, and puſhed him 
hard to fix the time of his being at Canterbury more 
exactly. The witneſs declared he .could not to a 
day. The priſoner then queſtioned him as to the 
identity of the canniſter, and aſked, if one piece of 
tin did not reſemble another ; and how he could 
{wear that the inſtrument produced was the identical 
inſtrument he made; the witneſs replied, he knew it 
by the ſeam and the ſolder ; that the folder was re- 
markably bad, and he could very ſafely ſwear to it. 
Elizabeth Boxell depoſed, that the priſoner came 
to lodge at her houſe in Portſmouth on the 6th of 
December, the day preceding the fire ; that he had 
not been long there before ſhe was affailed by a vio- 
lent ſulphureous ſmell ; that ſhe went up into his 
room, and opening his door, faw him at work with 
gunpowder and other combuſtibles; that ſhe imme- 
diately aſked him if he was going to ſet her houſe on 
fire; that he put her off with ſome excuſe, and en- 
quired if ſhe had ever ſuffered by fire ; that he went 
out, and ſhe ſeeing his bundle, opened it, and there 
perceiving the tin canniſter, was much ſurpriſed ; 
that ſhe took down a candle out of his room, and 
perceived it was not the candle ſhe had given him 
up; that on his return ſhe infiſted on his quitting 
her houſe, that he did quit it in the morning, firſt ex- 
reſſing his anger at her having preſumed to open 
is bundle, and demanding the candle ſhe had car- 
ned down from his garret. | 


James 
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James Gambier, Eſq, eommiſlipnex of Portſmouth. 
Es e. a bundle, tied in a bluiſh hand. 
kexchief, which he depoſed was geJivered to him by 
his clerk, Mr. len fiery in conſequence of his 
having ordered a ſearch to be made throughout Com- 
mon for ſuch — EE , WT 5 
. John Jeffery ſwore that he found. the bundle pro- 
N 85 ON the 15th of 1 5 in the houſe of Mrs. 
Cole, of North-ſtreet, Common, 
. Macy Cole depoſed, that the bundle produced was 
the identical bundle leff by the priſoner at her houſe, 
when he engaged her logg ngs on the 7th of Decem- 
hr al, hg e Happened) and 
which. he delivered into the hands of Mr. Jeffery, 
_ Willjam Abram, a blackſmith, depoſed, that he 
Fadi at the houſe, of Elizabeth Boxell; that on 
Friday, the 6th of December, the priſoger was there, 
and entered into converſation with him; that the 
prifoger aſked bim it the preſs Was hot in Portſmouth; 
and op hearing that they togk all perſons who could 
not giye a, very .goad. account of themſelves, he 
taid, what then mult he do if they took him, as he 
bad nething ta ſbey who he was but ſome writings 
in his pocket: The witneſs further depoſed, that 
the priſoner, particularly enquired what chance there. 
was for anelcape if he was taken, and what fort of a 
priſqn there was in the town, and on being told by 


the witneſs, al nar ery high walls, he aſked. it 


thoſe walls could nat he climbed over. . 
John Baldwin depoſed, that he was a painter, and 

aving been in Ameficg, he was ſent by lord Temple: 
to the office in Bo-Rreet, tu hear the examination of 
the prijoner, ang, fs. he recagqized. his perſon; 
that Sir John Fielding aſked him, the gueſtion, a 4 

he replied in the negative; that 8 er inſtanthy 
boweß to him from the bar; that he flowed the 


priſoner 
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prloner, after the examination, into another rom 
when the latter returned him thanks for his beha- 
viour, and wiſhed he could make him ſatis faction - 
Here the priſoner haſtily. ſaid, “ Satisfaction t For 
what ?”— But the court deſired him not to interru 

the witheſs, but that as ſoon as he had finiſhed his 
evidence, he ſhould aſk any queſtion he choſe; he 
accorded, and the witneſs purſued rhe thread of his 
teſtimony, ] declaring that the priſoner told him, that 
he was à gentleman, but that there had been othet᷑ 
perſons queſtioned about him, who had ſpoke what 
they were intirely ignorant of, and had even gone ſo 
far as to ſay, he could change the còlout of his haie 
if he choſe, juſt as if he was a cameleon; that in the 
courſe of converſation, the priſoner - aſked him to 
come and ſee him in New Priſon; that he took the 
advice of Lord Temple on the ſubject, and went at 
four in the afternoon to New Priſon, where he and 
the priſoner, between the two gates, talked together 
that America was the ſubject ; that he mentioned the 
names of ſeveral perſons there, and had much con- 
vefſation about his family, having married his wife 
n Perth Amboy, and having worked at New York 
and Philadelphia; that a kind of intimacy ſubſiſted 
between them, inſomuch that he viſited the priſoner 
daily, and frequently twice a day, till the i 5th of 
February; that in the courſe of that time their con- 
verſation often turned upon Ameriea, of which cours 
try, and its concerns, the priſoner ſpoke in general 
terms, and appeared to be very urgent ro know if 
general Cornwallis had been worſted ; that he 'aſked 
fim if he knew Deane. Silas Deane Oh! he's A 
fine fellow ! He's employed by the Congreſs at Paris 
believe Benjamin Franklin is alſo employed there 
on the ſame account. That the priſoner aſked what 
conntryman he was? that he rephed a Welchman't 
5 that 
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that the priſoner ſaid he ſaw clearly he was, neverthe. 
leſs, in the intereſt of America, and was an Americar 
by principle; that he therefore talked: to him very 
freely, ſaying that he knew general Waſhing ton; 
that he was much abler than general Howe; tha 
the former would perplex and harrais the latter during 
the winter, but that the grand campaign was to be 
in the ſummer; that America would certainly be 
victorious; that ſhe had plenty of pitch, tar, and 
turpentine, and that the back country would furniſh 
-ſtores 3 that all her army wanted was a few officers, 
and that France would ſupply them. On the 1 5 
of February the witneſs declared that the priſoner 
fully revealed his criminality, telling him that he 
had been to Paris to Silas Deane, and had carried 
him an account of the ſeveral garriſons in this king. 
dom, their preſent ſtate, the number of guns and mea 
at each, and alſo an account of the quantity of ſhip- 
ping in the ſervice of the navy, their tonnage, guns, 
&c. That Silas Deane much applauded his zeal ; that 
he then propoſed to him the important ſcheme of 
ſetting fire to the dock- yards, and offered to returo 
and execute it ; that Deane was amazed, and thought 
it too great a matter to be carried into execution by 
one man; that he ſaid he could execute more than 
either he, or any perſon on the face of the earth 
could imagine; that Dean aſked him what money he 
would have; that he replie& not much, he only de- 
ſired to be rewarded according to his merit; that 
Deane gave him a letter on a great man in the city, 
a merchant, with bills drawn on the ſame merchant 
to the amount of 300 J. That he, in conſequence, 
came over to England, and at Canterbury applied to 
a tinman to make him a machine of his own contri 
ving, ſome what like a canniſter; that the maiter of 
the ſhop was a ſtupid fellow, and he could not ma 
| im 
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him underſtand what he meant; that he, however, 
found the apprentice more ingenious, ' and ſtood by 
him while he finiſhed what he wanted ; that he put 
it under the breaſt of his coat, and went to an ale- 
houſe, where he was Interrupted by two dragoons, 
and had an-affray with them; that he got the wooden 

art of the canniſter alſo made at Canterbury, and 
that it was fitted ſo cloſe, that no perſon could ſee a 
light was in it after it was ſhut in; that he ordered 
two more of the ſame canniſters to be made at ano- 
ther tinman's, but that he left them behind him, 
they not being finiſhed in time; that he made the 
beſt of his way to Portſmouth, and there hired a 
lodging at the houſe of Mrs. Boxell ; that he inſtantly 
ſet about his preparations z that his mode of making 
matches was to told paper double, and cut it into 
lips, and after grinding charcoal on a painter's co- 
lour ſtone, quite finz, and breaking gunpowder with 
a knife, as painters do vermillion, to mix the two in 
clear water till it came to the conſiſtency of new-milk, 
and then to cover the matches with it; that when 
ſo prepared, they would laſt, according to their 
length, any given time after they were alight. That 
Mrs, Boxell was an impudent woman, for that ſhe 
had opened his bundle in his abſence, and that ſhe 
had came up and ſeen him at work, and being 
alarmed, had obliged him to quit his lodgings ; that 
on Friday he had got into the Hemp-houſe, and 
found the hemp ſo cloſely packed, that it took him 
conſiderable time to looſen it; that he pulled off his 
coat to do it, and ſprinkled a quantity of turpentine 
all about the hemp, laying alſo trains of gunpowder 
upon the floor, and lightly ſtrewing hemp over them; 
that he had ſome difficulty to find his coat, and after 
he had found ir, he perceived a good deal of hemp 

Nun. XXXVI, F f upon 
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upon it; which he took off; that when he attempted 15 
to go out, he found the door faſtened; that he pulled N 
off his ſhoes, and got up into the loft, hoping to get 
out that way, but that he found it impracticable; 
that he then returned below, and hearing a perſon 
at one of the doors, he cried “ Holloa!” and was 
aſked whar he did there ?—That he replied, he went 
in from motives of curioſity, and was locked in; 
that che perſon at firſt ſaid he muſt ſtay all night, but 
at length he was let out; that he found his matches 
would not do, and he bought a halfpenny-worth of 
others of a woman who lived on Common ; that on 
Saturday morning he took two lodgings on Common, 
and picked out fuch houſes as had moſt wood in 
them, intending to ſet them on fire, that the engines 
might be employed in extinguiſhing them while the 
dock-yard was burning : that on Saturday he got in- 
to the Rope-yard again, and renewed his labour 
there, cutting his matches into ſhort pieces ; that he 
waſted a whole box of tinder in trying to make his 
matches light, and almoſt burnt his lips with blow: 
ing the ſparks; that he was ſo vexed at the laſt 
matches not ſucceeding, that he was almoſt ready to 
fire in at the windows of the woman he bought them 
of; that after firing the Rope-houſe, and burning the 
letter to the merchant in London, and the bills for 
| gool. for fear Mrs. Boxell's having opened his bun- 

dle ſhould lead to a diſcovery of him, he ſer off to 
eſcape, and, as he was running along the road, over- 
took a market-woman's cart; that he got up in it, 
and begged the woman to drive faſt, wanted to get 
by the centinals, who are poſted four miles round 
Portſmouth : that the woman drove pretty briſkly, 
but had occaſion to ſtop to purchaſe ſomething; 


that he begged ſhe would not, but that ſhe ſaid ſhe rom} 
muſt, but would not ſtay; that when ſhe ſtopped, Ne * 
What 
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what ſhe bought came to a ſhilling ; that he threw 
down ſixpence, got out of the care, and made the 
beſt of his way towards London; that after going 
ſome way, he turned round, and ſaw the flames of 
the Rope-houſe, and that it appeared as if the ele- 
ment was itſelf on fire, That he walked all night, 
and two dogs barking at him, he fired a piſtol at 
one, and he believes either killed or wounded him ; 
that he reached Kingſton about ten in the morning, 
ſaid there till evening, when he went to town in the 
ſtage, and on his arrival, called on the merchant for 
whom the letter had been directed; that he informed 
him that he came from Paris, and what had paſſed 
between Silas Deane and him, and mentioned the 
bills ; that the merchant received him coldly, and 
ſaid he had no advices from Paris, which adverted 
to the matter; that he then told him he had fired the 
dock-yard at Portſmouth, as he would ſee by the 
monday's news- papers; that after this he accompa- 
nied a merchant to a eoffee-houſe, and obſerving a 
perſon there eye him in a very particular manner, he. 
went away, and walked to Hammerſmith ; that he 
was much vexed at the merchant's reception of him, 
and wrote him a letter that night, in which he told 
him he was going to Briſtol, where he would ſoon 
hear of his handy work ; that he went accordingly : 
Here, upon a volunteer motion of a counſel who ſat 
at the table, the court objected to the witneſs being 
examined as to any circumſtance which happened ar 
briſtol, the facts there not being in queſtion before 
he court; it was agreed by the counſel for the crown 
to go no further into that matter than juſt as far as 
vas neceſſary to confirm the truth of Baldwin's teſti- 
mony, by the aſſiſtance of collateral proofs ; he was 
there fore ſuffered to go on, and he further ſaid] that 
ne priſoner told him that on his arrival there he ap- 
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lied to a painter in OT near Briſtol, and borrowed 
bis colour ſtone to grind his charcoal upon. The 
witneſs added, that the priſoner lamented much haying 
left his bundle at Portſmouth, and faid it contained 
an Engliſh Juſtin, Ovid's Metamorpoſes, and the Ar 
of War, and of making fire-works, according to the 
manner practiſed laſt war by the military of the king 
of France, with a french paſſport, a piſtol, a pair af 
buckles, a piece of an old ſhirt, &c. and that wha 
chiefly grieved him was, the paſlport's being there, 
for that it contained his real name; it was ſome com. 
fort, however, that it was in French, and probably 
whoever found it, would not be able to read or un- 
derſtand it. The witneſs concluded with dec]arino 
that he had imparted to lord Temple and lord Georre 
Germaine all that the priſoner had told him. 

The priſoner having ſeveral times offered to objet 
to particular parts of Baldwin's teſtimony, the judge, 
as ſoon as it was ended, told him, it was then hi 
time to offer his objections, or croſs-examine. He 
declared he could not tel] at what paſſaę es to objcd 
unleſs he heard the whole again The judge, there 
fore, very diſtinctly recited the whole from his notes 
which were exceedingly accurate: the priſoner, ii. 
ſtead of objecting, barely remarked: on the little ce 
gree of credit due to Baldwin; he was therefore tol 
by the court that he had better reſerve ſuch obfers: 
tions till he made his defence. The trial then wen 
on, au, 755 | 

Evans and Wilſon, two dragoons, depoſed, thi 
they were at Canterbury, on or about the twentieth 
November, and that they recollected that one of then 
had an affray at an alehouſe with a perſon, wha 
they verily believed to be the priſoner, and that 0 
his coat flying back, one of them (Wilſon) perceive 
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ſomething tucked | in his breaſt, which gliſtened like 
rin. 

—=— Fiſher, apprentice to Mr. Tuck, a tin-man, 
depoſed, that the priſoner came to his maſter's ſhop, 
and ordered two tin canniſters to be made after the 
faſhion of one which he produced; ; that they made 


227 


them accordingly, but not finiſhing them early 
1 his witneſs 


enough, they were left on their hands. 
produced the two canniſters, and they cloſely reſem- 
bled that found by Ruflel in the Rope-houſe. 
William Badly depoſed, that he worked in the dock- 
yard, that he ſaw tbe priſoner in or near the eaſt end 
of the Rope-houſe, on the ſixth of December, and 
that he alſo ſaw him there on the ſeventh, a few hours 


before the fire broke out, when he picked up a ſmooth 
ſtone, and aſked him if he uſed that in making ropes ? 
That he anſwered in the nagative, and that preſently 
afterwards William Weſton coming down ſtairs from 
the loft, the priſoner went up and ſhook hands with 


him, and he, thinking they were acquainted, | left 
them. 

William Weſton confirmed this, nd added, that 
he had ſeen the priſoner in Portſmouth ſome conſide- 
rable time beſore the fire happened. 

Cary depoſed, that on the ſixth of December 


he heard ſomebody cry holloa! in the Rope-houſe, and 


that he let the priſoner out. 

Anne Hopkins depoſed, that as ſhe was driving her 
cart home from market, on the ſeventh of December, 
the priſoner overtook her on the road, was quite out 
of breath by running, and got up to ride; that he 


OI 


begged her to drive faſt, and not to ſtop; but that 


being obliged to ſtop ro buy ſomething, he threw 


down ſixpence, and ran away. 


a halfpenny-worth of matches at Common, on the 
ieventh of December. | 
The 


0 


Elizabeth Gentel depoſed, that ſhe ſold the priſoner 
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The young man who lives with Illenden, an 
apothecary, at Canterbury, depoſed, that within a 
month, or thercabouts, of Chriſtmas, he fold the pri- 
ſoner ſome nitre and vitriol. 

Mary Biſhop depoſed, that ſhe kept an alchouſe at 
Canterbury ; that ſome time between the twentieth 
of November, and in the firſt week in December, 
the priſoner came to her houſe ; that he complained 
of having been interrupted at another public-houſe by 
two dragoons; that to her knowledge he got the 
wooden part of the machine now produced, made by the 
apprentice to Mr. Ormiſhaw, but that the apprentice 
was ſince dead. E. 

The judge told the priſoner it was then his time 
to make his defence. 

He began with obſerving that the paſſport had 
been lately obtained, and made evidence againſt him, 

and ſaid, that the news-papers had publiſhed ſo much 
about him, and there had been ſuch a number of re- 
ports circulated concerning him, that he appealed 
to the court whether it was not an eaſy matter for ſuch 
a man as Baldwin to feign the ſtory he had told, and 
for a number of witnefles to be collected to give it 
ſupport. He further declared, that God alone knew 
whether he was or was not the perſon who ſet fire to 
the dock- yard of his Britannic majeſty at Portſmouth); 
but he begged it might be attended to, how far 
Baldwin ought to be credited, that if he had art 
enough, by lies, to inſinuate any thing out of him, 
his giving it to the knowledge of others was a breach 
of confidence, and if he would ſpeak falſely to deceive 
him, he might alſo impoſe on a jury. This he dwelt 
upon for ſome time, but begging the judge to ſay it 
in proper terms to the jury, declaring that he was not 
endowed with the gitt of oratorv, as ne court might 
have perceived. | 
The 
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The priſoner called no witneſſes. Guilty, Death. 

The clerk of the arraigns then aſked the priſoner 
what he had to ſay why ſentence of death ſhould not 
be pronounced againſt him, when he faid aloud, 
Nothing. „ | N 

Baron Hotham immediately put on his cap, and 
told the priſoner that he had had a long and a fair 
trial, that he had been found guilty of the crime al- 
ledged againſt him, on the fulleſt and cleareſt evidence, 
that he could not have any thing to complain of in the 
candour of the court, and that his crime was of a na- 
ture ſo enormous, that it was not in the power of 
words to aggravate it; that he did not mean, in his 
preſent moments, to heighten his diſtreſs, but he was 
ſorry to ſay, that he felt, he feared, much more than 
he felt for himſelf. He begged him, therefore, pro- 
perly to conſider his caſe, and prepare to meet his 
God, for that he was bound, and it was by much the 
moſt diſagreeable part of his duty, to paſs the ſentence 
of the law upon him, and he did accordingly adjudge 
him to be hung by the neck till he was dead. 

To the account of the trial it may be proper to add, 
that early on the morning after his condemnation, he 
exprefled, to the perſon who attended him, an earneſt 
defire of laying before the public the whole circum- 
ſtance of his life, and particularly that pgrt of it which 
has been engaged in ſtriving to injure his country; 
hoping that, by diſcovering the whole of this unac- 
countable plot, it might in ſome meaſure, atone for 
the injuries he had done, the heniouſneſs and folly 
of which he was now too ſenſible of. This requeſt 
being made known to the earl of Sandwich and the 
Judges, Sir John Fielding was directed to ſend his 
clerk to the priſon, in order to take down his con- 
feſſion, the heads of which were as follows: 

He left Scotland early, and went into America, and 
| he 


— 
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he reſided there the greateſt part of his time. That the 
ſcheme for ſetting fire to the ſhipping and dock-yards 
belonging to Great Britain was originally of his own 
framing. That on the breaking out of the American 
diſputes, this ſcheme'cime into his head. That it 
vas continually running in his mind, and the more 
he thought of it, the more practicable it appeared. 
That he ſet out for England, in order to take a view 
of the docks and ſhipping, the better to inform him- ca 
ſelf of the poſſibility of his ſcheme, and after vifiting ob 
all the dock-yards, &c. in the kingdom, he began to to 
lay down his plan of operations. He then proceeds  - 
to enumerate his various routs through the different I bet 
parts of this kingdom; his voyage to France; his Vot 
Conferences at Paris; the communication of his ſcheme per 
there; his promiſes of having a commiſſion in the the 
American ſervice ; his arrival from France; his at- par 
tempts to ſet fire to the dock-yard at Plymouth, and HN! 
reaſons for not ſueceeding; his manner of ſetting fire 119 
to the ſtore-houſes and ſhipping at Briſtol ; his whole um 
tranſactions at Portſmouth ; his real name and con- I On 
neftions ; his conferences with the gentleman in Lon- ſom 


don, to whom he was recommended by Silas Deane; but 
their conference at the Salopian coffee-houſe ; diſco- = 
ig 


vers the gentleman's name and place of abode; with 
a number of other intereſting tranſactions, which he 
left to be publiſhed after his execution. 


—-— 
— — — D r 
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yours HACKMAN was born at Goſport. At 


ten years of age was ſent to Eaton ſchool, after- 
wards was removed to Oxford ; having finiſhed his 
education, an enfign's commiſſion in the fixty-eighth 


regiment of foot was purchaſed for him. He had 
g not 
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zot been long in the army when he was ſent to com- 
mand a recruiting patty, and being at Häntingdon, 
he was frequently invited to dine with the Earl ok 
$———h. Here he got firſt acquainted with Miſs 
Reay, who lived under the protection of that noble- 
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man. e 
No ſooner had Mr. Hackman ſeen her than he be- 
came enamoured of her, and finding he could not 
obtain preferment in the army, he turned his thoughts 
to the church, and entered into orders. 68 
| Miſs Reay was extremely fond of mufick, and as 
her noble protector was in an high rank, we need 
not be ſurprized to find that frequent concerts were 
performed both in London and Hinchinbrook ; at 
the latter place Mr. Hackman was. 3 of the 
party, and his attention to her at thoſe times was ve- 


ty great. How long he had been in London pre- 


vious to this affair is not certainly known, but at that 


time he lodged in Duke's- Court, St. Martin's-Lane. 


On the morning of the 7th of April, 1779, he ſat 
ſome time in his cloſet, reading Dr. Blair's ſermons; 
but in the evening he took a walk to the Admiralty, 
where he ſaw Miſs Reay go into the coach along with 
Signiora Galli, who attended her. The coach drove 
to Covent -· Garden theatre, where ſhe ſtaid to ſee Love 
ina Village acted. Mr. Hack man went into the theatre 
at the ſame time, but not being able to contain the 
violence of his paſſion, he went home to his lodgings, 
and having loaded two piſtols returned to the play- 
houſe, where he waited till the play was over; ſees 
ing Miſs Reay ready to ſtep into the coach, he took 
a piſtol in each hand, one of which he diſcharged 
zainſt her, which killed her on the ſpot, and the 
other at himſelf, which only wounded his forehead. 
The moment fhe fell, Mr. M*Namara,*a gentle- 
man who was going to hand her into the coach, laid 
Nuns, XXXVI G hold 
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hold of her, thinking ſhe had fallen into a fit by the 
report of the piſtol ; but he was ſoon convinced of al 
his miſtake when he found himſelf bloody, and ſo en 
fick that he was not able ſtay any longer than to ſee pl 
the body carried into the Shakeſpeare tavern, where M m 
it lay till the coroner's inqueſt was taken. M 
In the mean time Mr. Hackman's wounds were MW th 
dreſſed, and he was committed by Sir John Fielding of 
to Tothil-fields Bridewell, and then to Newgate, be 
where a perſon was appointed to attend him, leſt he m 
ſhould have laid violent hands on himſelf. In New. 
gate, as he knew he had no favour to expect, he pre- 

red himſelf for the awful change he was about to Ml v2 
make. He had dined with his fiſter on the day the ge 
murder was committed, and in the afternoon wrote 2 MW 
letter to her huſband, Mr. Booth, an eminent attor- MW Re 
ney, acquainting him of his reſolution of deſtroying MW ha, 
himſelf, defiring him to ſell what effects he ſhould Wl ten 
leave behind him to pay a ſmall debt; but this letter M ha 
was not ſent, for it was found in his pocket. 

&«& My dear Frederick, I 
When this reaches you I ſhall be no more, but 
do not let my unhappy fate diſtreſs you too much ; |! 
have ſtrove againſt it as long as poſſible, but it now 
overpowers me. You well know where my affec- 
tions are placed; my having by ſome means or ano- 
ther loſt her's (an idea which I could not ſupport) has 
driven me to madneſs. The world will condemn 
me, but your good heart will pity me. God blels 
you my dear Fred. Would I bad a ſum to leave you, 
to convince you of my great regard : you was my only 
friend. I have hid one circumſtance from you, which 
gives me great pain. I owe Mr. Knight, of Gol- 
port: 100], for which he has the writings. of my 

ouſes ; but 1 hope in God, when they are 101d, * 
. | 1 2 


— 
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all other matters collected, there will be nearly 
enough to ſettle our account. May Almighty God 
bleſs you and yours with comfort and happineſs; and 
may you ever be a ſtranger to the pangs I now feel. 
May heaven protect my beloved woman, and forgive 
this act, which alone could relieve me from a world 
of miſery I have long endured. Oh! if it ſhould ever 
be in your power to do her an act of friendſhip, re- 
member your faithful friend, 5 

J. HACKMAN.” 


Zis trial came on before Judge Blackſtone, and he 
was found guilty upon the cleareſt evidence. In his 
defence he made uſe of the common plea of inſanity, 
or at leaſt of having no intention to murder Miſs 


Reay, but that could avail him nothing, ſeeing he . 


had two loaded piſtols. He heard the dreadful ſen- 
tence pronounced with more fortitude than could 
have been expected, and being conducted back to 
Newgate, behaved with a becoming decency under 
his unhappy circumſtances. On the morning of his 
execution he got up a little after five, dreſſed him- 
ſelf, and ſpent ſome time in private meditation. 
About ſeven he was viſited by Mr. Boſwell, and 
ſome other friends, with whom he went to the cha- 
pel and received the ſacrament. When he came out 
of the chapel and was haltered, he ſee med to be much 
ſhocked; which is not much to be wondered at. 
The reyerend Dr. Porter and Mr. Villette, the Ordi- 
nary, went into the coach along with him, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Brent, the ſheriff*s officer. | 
During the whole of the proceſſion he ſeemed much 
affected, and ſaid but little; and when he arrived at 


Tyburn and got out of the coach, and mounted the 


cart, he took leave of Dr. Porter and the Ordinary. 
After ſome time ſpent in prayer he ſuffered his ſen- 


tence, April 19, 1779. 
* 1 Þ OE ELIZA- 
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LIZABETH BUTCHILL was a native of Saf, 

fron Walden in Eflex, born of honeſt and induf- 
ttious parents, and had lived for a confiderable time 
with her aunt, who was a bed-maker bolonging to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Till the unhappy affair 
which brought her to ſo ignominious an end, ſhe was 
generally eſteemed for the decency and modetty of her 
conduct; and it is much to be lamented, that a miſ- 
- taken fear of ſhame ſhould have induced her to com- 
mit an action at which nature ſhudders. 

On Friday the ſeventh of January, 1780, about 

eleven in the morning, the body of a new-born infant 
was found in the river near Trinity college bogs ; 
which was immediately taken out, and a-eoroner's ju · 
ry ſe mmoned to fit on the body. | 
Mr. Bond, a ſurgeon, depoſed, that he examined 
the body, when he found the head ſwelled and bruiſed, 
the ſcull fractured in ſeveral places; that on opening 
the body, the lungs appeared diſtended, and were on 
trial ſpecifically lighter than water; and that he was 
of opinion che child was born alive, and received its 
death by the wounds in the heae. 
Eſther Hall, the wife of William Hall, brewer to 
Trinity college, whoſe dwelling houſe was within the 
rollege gates, at no great diſtance from the place 
Where the child was found, depoſed, That her- niece, 
Elizabeth Butchill, had lived about three years with 
her in the capacity of a bed-maker in the ſaid college: 
that about three o'clock in the morning of the ſixth 
inſt. ſhe heard her niece groan very much, and get- 
ting up to inquire into the cauſe, found her-complain- 
ing of a violen cholic ; that the heated ſome Poppy. 
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pint water, &c. and gave to her, with ſome hot flane 
nels, which ſeemed to give her eaſe ; that about ſix 


in the morning the ſaid Eſther Hall went to college, 
leaving her niece in bed, where ſhe found her on 
return about ten o'clock. 

William Hall, buſband to the fwd wine, 8 | 
2 child had been bound, ſuſpected the ſaid Eliz. Bur: 
chill, and ſent for a ſugeon to examine her. In her 
voluntarily confeſſion, wken before the mayor and Dr. 
Edwin, and read to the jury, ſhe confeſſed that ſhe 
was delivered of a female child on Thurſday morni 
about half paſt fix o'clock, by herſelf ; that the child 
cried ſome little time after its birth; and that in about 
twenty minutes after, ſhe herſelf thaes the ſaid infant 
down one of the holes of the neceſſary into the river, 
Upon this evidence the jury brought in their verdict . 
wilful murder, but did not charge the ſaid Elizabeth 
Butchill as the mother ; ſhe was therefore committed 
to the caſtle on her own confeſſion, as ſoon as the 
could be removed with ſafety, 

On Wedneſday morning ſhe was tried before Judge 
Buller, when her voluntarily confeſſion being nds 
ced, and many corroborating circumſtances appearing 
in evidence, the jury found her guilty, and the judge 
paſſed ſentence. on her in a very pathetic and affecting 
manner. When the unhappy culprit, in extreme 
zpony, ſolicited mercy, his Jordſhip told her, that as 
ſhe had been deaf to the cries of the innocent, and, 
ſtifling the ſtrong ties of maternal affection, had been 
the murderer of her child, it was impoſſible for mer+ 
cy to be extended to her in this world; he therefore 
exhorted her ta ſeek for a fincere repentance, and ſen 
tenced her to be executed the ſucceeding F we: and 
her body to be anatomized, ,, | 

Before and after her conviction the was in 4 bad 
r of health; bug her han Was modeſt, nw | 

2m 
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and penitent. A worthy clergyman viſited her daily, 
and adminiſtered the ſacrament to her, when ſhe waz 
perfectly refigned to her fate, and acknowledged the 

ſtice of her ſentence. In the evening before her 
death, ſhe took an affectionate leave of her friends, 


£30 


and paſſed the night tolerably compoſed, except at 
iatervals, when ſhe ſeemed to be deprived of her ſen- 
At the place of execution ſhe joined with the mi- 
piſter in prayer, and ſung the lamentation of a ſinner, 
with marks of a ſincere penitent, declaring ſhe had 
made her peace with God, and was reconciled to her 
fate. Defiring her example might be a warning to 
all choughtleis young women, and calling on Tt 
Chriſt for mercy, ſhe was launched into eternity 
among thouſands of commiſerating ſpectators, who, 
tho* they abhorred the crime, ſhed tears of pity for 
the unhappy criminal. Dy 

She was a decent plain young woran, about twen- 
ty-two years of age, and, before this unfortunate af. 
fair, bore a good character for her modeſt behaviour. 
She was executed at Cambridge, March 17, 1780. 


— 
— 


Account of the RIOTS in Lendon, June 1780. 


EkRE it not that facts put the matter beyond 2 
doubt, it would ſeem almoſt incredible that 
ſuch horrid devaſtation, which we ſhall here give 
ſome account of, could be committed by a gang of 
lawleſs miſcreants, and alſo increaſe for ſeveral days 
together, in the very heart of the —_— and its 


capital, to the terror of all ranks and orders of people. 
This alarming commotion took its rife from a re- 

ſolution of the proteſtant affociation, of which. lord 

George Gordon was preſident, to addrefs the parlia- 
* | EY | men* 


| lord 


arlia- 
men* 
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ment, by petition, in order to obtain a repeal of the 
act lately made in favor of the Roman catholics ; | 
which, petition was agreed to be accompanied to the 
parliament-houſe by the whole body of ſubſcribers. 
Accordingly on the ſecond of June they aſſembled 
in St. George's Fields in four diviſions, - to the amount 
of at leaſt fifty thouſand, and proceeded from thence 
to the houſe of parliament, where having waited 
till the members came, ſome of them were very 
roughly treated by them ; particularly the abp. of 
York, the lord prefident, lords Mansfield and 'Stor- 
mont bp. of Lincoln, Welbore Ellis, Eſq; Mr. Stra- 
han, &c. The rabble even attempted to force their 
way into the houſe of commons, fo that the mem- 
bers could ſcarcely get in or out. Lord George Gor- 
don endeavoured to diſperſe them, by telling them, 
their gracious king would give them relief, and that 
their petition would he heard on Tueſday. 7 
The mob now formed themſelves into parties, ſome 
going to the Romiſh chapel in Duke-ftreet, Lincoln's 
inn-fields, and others to that in Warwick-ſtreet, 
Golden-ſquare, both which buildings they in a great 
meaſure ſoon demoliſhed. Thirteen of the rioters 
were taken and lodged in priſon, and the tumult far 
the preſent ſubfided. © , | | 
On Sunday afternoon the rioters attacked the cha- 
pel and dwelling-houſes of the Roman catholics in 
Ropemakers-alley, Moorfields, the furniture and fit- 
tings up of which they burnt. They now declared 
their reſolution of releafing the people confined in 
Newgate for the violence committed at the Sardinian 
and Warwick-ſtreet chapels. : | 
On Monday, the mob growing more formidable, 
the chapels in Virginia-lane, Wapping, and Night- 
ngale-lane, Eaſt-ſmithfield, were deſtroyed by ſeveral 
parties, Mr. Rainsforth, of Stanhope-ſtreet, and Mr. 
3 FOES: Marbely, 
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Maberly, of Long-acre, who had given evidence 
againſt thoſe whu had been taken, had their houſes 
ſtripped, and the contents committed to the flames; 
— the houſe of Sir George Savile ſhared a like fate. 
On Tueſday the military were ordered upon duty 
at both houſes of parliament, St. James's, the Tower, 
&c. Notwithſtanding which, the earl of Sandwich, 
in his way to the houſe of lords, was dragged from 
his carriage, and with difficulty reſcued by the ſol- 
diers. Lord G. Gordon afterwards deſiring the peo- 
ple to diſperſe, they took the horſes from his carriage, 
ang dragged his lordſhip to his houſe in Welbeck. 
reet. | 
After deſtroying the houſe of juſtice Hyde, near 
Leiceſter-fields, a party of the rioters broke into 
Neweate, ſet fire to Vir. Akerman's furniture, which 
they had thrown into the ſtreet, and afterwards burnt 
the gaol itſelf, which had lately been erected at an 
immenſe expence, the walls being only left ſtanding, 
and releaſed about three nes riſoners. 
The ſame night, a party of theſe deſperate ruffians 
ſet fire to earl Mansficld's houſe in Bloomſbury- 
| ſquare, which was intirely conſumed, with a collec- 
tion of very valuable pictures, and (an irreparable 
Toſs to the preſent age and poſterity) 300 manuſcript 
volumes of notes on great law caſes, and the conſti- 
tution of England * privileges of parliament (the 
laſt of which his lordſhip had juſt tranſcribed for the 
preſs), after having been collected with unremitting 
aſſiduity by this great law luminary, and alfo many 
very ſcarce manuſcripts, were ſacrificed to the fury of 
an ungovernable mob. The military did not arrive 
in time to prevent the miſchief, but in diſperſing the 
mob, killed ſix men and a woman, and wounded ma- 
ny others. The houſe of juſtice Cox in Great Queen- 


ſtreet, and of Sir John Fielding in Bow-ſtreet, * 
ö a 
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STEELS on. fi 2 n 
al deſtroyed, atid ſet at liberty ai the priſoners in 
Ro New Priſon, Clerkenwell. 7 55. * n 
At the cloſe of Wedneſday was exhibited one of 
the moſt awful and dreadful ſpectacles ever ſeen in 
the metropolis ; for they deſtroyed by fire the King's 
' Mbcrich and Fleet priſons; the toll-houle on Blackfriars 


85 bridge, two houſes of Mr. Langdale an eminent di- 
ſol. Mfilkr in Holborn, one at the bottom, and the other 
peo- rear the Bars, beſides ſeveral dwellings of Roman 
age, atholics; ſo that the inhabitants were tertified at the 


ſight of many different fires (ſome fay twelve or up- 
ards) burning at the ſatne time in the middle of the 
night, and the ſtreets were crouded with perſons mo- 
ing their goods, ſcarcely knowing where to go for 
bfery. The inſurgents had likewife declared their 
etermination of deſtroying the Bank, Gray's Inn, 
incoln's inn, the Temple, the grand atfenal at Wool- 
vich, the royal palaces, &c. &c. It now become ne- 
eſſary to exert the royal prerogative, and give the 
tary diſcretionary power. OUT u 
For the protection of the Bank, guards were ſta- 


Nec. Noned before that building, and within the Royal 
able Exchange, St. Paul's church, inns of court, &c. and 
cript Er the water works belonging to the New-River com- 
nſti- Wy and London-bridge, both which laſt had been 
(the ireatened with deſtruion. The tiotets made two 
the tacks upon the Bank, and one upon the Pay-office;* 
ting In which attempts, many perſons were killed and 
-any Founded by the ſoldiers. Two men and a boy were 
y of ot in the Fleet -· market, three men were ſhot dead 
rive pon Blackfriars bridge, numbers killed themſelves 


yy exceſfively drinking non-reCtified ſpirits at Mr. 
angdale's diſtilleries; others burnt. to death or bu- 
ed in the ruins; from which about twenty: of theſe 


een 
they retches were dragged out, many of them being 
alſo ed. The fame ſcenes of ſhocking intemperance 
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happened at feveral other places, and were attended MW ;,, 
with the like dreadful effects. | 4 

Some diſturbances happened in the Borough, where 87 
ſeveral individuals ſuffered conſiderably in their pro- 
perty; but the rioters were ſoon diſperſed by the 
military; as they alſo were at lord Mansfield's fin: WW 0 
| ſeat at Caen-wood, Hampſtead. 

The following is a general view of the trials of the 
rioters, under a ſpecial commiſiion, granted for that 
purpoſe : In London and Middleſex— tried, 84; found 
ouilty, 34; reſpited, 15; executed, 19; acquitted, 
50. In Southwark—tried, 50; found guilty, 24; — 
reſpited, 18; executed, 7 ; acquitted, 26.—Belſide 
the above who were executed, the return publiſhed 
of thoſe who were” killed by the ſoldiers, amounted 
to 210, and 75 died in hoſpitals, in all, 285 z and up- 
wards of 2000 were ſet at liberty from the ſeveral 
gaols. | | 
8 The ſeſſions at the Old Bailey, at which the Lon. 
don rioters were tried, began June 29th, and ended 
on the 11th of July following, when 34 were capital 


ly convicted —At St. Margaret's hill fittings, held] |, 
by ſpecial commiſſion, and which ended July 20,0 the 
50 perſons were tried as rioters, of whom 24 wer hin 
capitally convicted. | . the 
The names of the malefactors, with the times adi 4: 
places. of their execution, are as follows : M4 
William Macdonald, Charlotte Gardiner, and f 
Mary Roberts, were executed July 11th, at Tower. = 


hill; William Brown, in Biſhopſgate- ſtreet; and * 7a 
William Bateman, in Coleman-ftreet.—On the 1200 ;... 
Thomas Taplin and Richard Roberts, in Bow-ſtret;l ſcre 


and James Henry, on Holborn-hill. On the 1gt) whe 


Enoch Fleming, in Oxford-road.—On the , the 
Jobn Gambel, at Bethnal Green; Samuel Solomon the 
in Whitechapel ; and James Jackſon, in rhe O f 
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Bailey.—On che 21ſt, Thomas Price, James Burn, 
and Benjamin Waters, in Old- ſtreet; and George 
Staples and Jonathan Stacey in Moorfields.—On the 
22d, Charles Kent and John Grey, in Bloomſbury- 
ſquare. | | | 
Borough rioters executed Aug. 9, 1780, in St. 
George's fields: Robert Lovell, Mary Cook, Ed- 
ward Dorman, Olive 3 Elizabeth Collings, 
Henry Penny, and John Bridport, who all behaved 
in a very becoming manner. 
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ABRAHAM DARNFORD and WILLIAM NEW. 
k TON, for Robbery. 


ARNFORD and Newton hired a houſe in Wa- 

ter- lane, Blackfriars. It had been empty for 

ſome time. A note payable at this houſe, and which 
became due on the above day, had been previouſly 
left with Meſſ. Smith, Wright, and Gray, bankers, 
in Lombard ſtreet. Their clerk, a young man about 
18 years of age, came to the houſe for the money: 
they opened the door, and on his entering collared 
him, attempted to gag him, and drag him down into 
the cellar, Finding their intention was to murder 


him, by an extraordinary effort he got from them, 


and ran to the ſtreet-door ; this being locked, they 
again ſeized him and attempted to drag him back, 


having previouſly barricadoed the cellar windows, and 
fixed double doors on the ſtairs, ſo as to prevent the 
hearing the cries of any perſon put therein. But his 


ſcreams being providentially heard by Mrs. Boucher, 
who kept the Glaziers Arms on the oppoſite ſide of 


the way, ſhe ran over to his relief, and thundered at 


the door; which being faſt, ſhe burſt open the lower 
laſh window and got ſo far in as to ſee the tranſaction 
9 85 3 21 | in 
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in the paſſage, and to ſeize and ſecure Darnford, 
Newton jumped out of a one pair of ſtairs window, 


but, being immediately purſued, was oyertaken and 


brought back. TOY | 
There have been ſeveral inſtances of banker's clerks 
being miſſing, who have been ſuppoſed to abſcond 


with the property entruſted to them; but it is more 


than probable that they have met with a fate ſimilar 
to that which had ſo nearly befallen the above-men- 
tioned clerk. | 

They were tried at the Old Bailey, Sept. 17th, for 
the aſſault on the ſaid clerk, and robbing him of a 
pocket- book containing notes and bills to the amount 
of about 4oool. and were condemned chiefly on the 
evidence of Mrs. Boucher, as Mr. Watts, being a 
quaker, refuſed to*give evidence on oath. 
As Darnford had defrauded many people in a very 
ſingular manner, and as the method which he took 
to do it was not only very injurious to the parties 
reſpecting their property, but alſo productive of much 
confuſion and diſtruſt between the country and Lon- 
don correſpondents ; it may not be jmproper, for the 
ſatisfaction of our readers, and detecting the like 
practice in future, to give a few particulars of the 
means he made uſe of for carrying his villainous de- 
ſigns into execution. In a paper delivered to the 
ordinary at the place of execution, he informed the 
public as follows: N „5 

The method I chiefly put in practice, was, forg: 
ing the poſt - mark of different towns, which I put on 
a piece of paper made up as a letter, and then went 
to the inns where the coaches came, and heard the 
parcels called over; then went to a neighbouring 
public-houſe, and wrote the direction on the letter 
the ſame as was on the parcel I had fixed on. The book: 


keepers ſeeing the direction the ſame, and the poli- Ne f 


mark 
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rd, WW mark on it, uſually gave me what I aſked for, on 
w, paying their demand.” He then gives the following 
ind Ml inſtance, among ſeveral others: 25 
In Sept. 1777, I obtained a parcel from Norwich, 
rks MW dieded to Me ſſ. Smith, Wright. and Gray, which 
ond Wl contained bills to the amount of 500l. and ypwaids; 
zore None of them, for 2361. 58. was drawn on Mr. Gauſ- 
ilar MW ſen, in St. Helen's, which I carried for acceptance, 
1en- Wand prevailed on him to give me the caſh for, aliow- 
ing him the diſcount; I wrote John Watkins on the 
for MW bill, and likewiſe on the draft, which Mr. Gauſſen 
of a ¶ paid me; the amount I received in caſh at the bank 
bunt Nof England. Two more of the bills ] left for accept- 
the ance, and the others I deſtroyed. “ | 
ng 2 He had alſo been concerned in taking from car- 
rages, inns, &c. boxes, trunks, portmanteaus, &c. 
very {Mvhich if on opening he found contained no caſh, or 
took materials worth keeping, he always ſent according to 
rties the directions. By theſe means he was enabled to 
nuch Wpurchaſe feveral houſes, which produced an income 
Lon- Wot about 1201. per annum. —He denied having had 
r the the Jeaſt thought or intention to murder the clerk ; 
like Wand that he never divulged his intentions concerning 
f the Ihe fact to Newton ; who alſo, in a paper delivered 
s de- Io the miniſter before execution, ſolemnly declared 
> the be was only employed by Darnford on pretence of 
d the Wconfining an evidence for an hour or two, that he 
Wight not appear on a trial againſt him. 


forg : They were executed at Tyburn, Nov. 22, 1780. 
ut on | . 

went 5 | | 8 
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1 
pas ()? the twenty-fourth of January his lordſhip was 
book- brought by virtue of a writ of habeas corpus, to 
poſt· de par of the court of King's-bench, to be arraigned. 


The 
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Tbe indiftment being read to the noble priſoner, 
and ſeveral forms of court, and other matters being 
quſted, a rule was made, for the trial to commence 

om Monday the fifth of February 7 after which hi 
Jordſhi p was re- conducted to the Tower. 
On Monday the fifth of February, lord George 
Gordon was brought from the Tower to the court of 
King's-bench, Weſtminſter-ball, to take his trial for 
a charge of bigh-treaſon. He was attended by hi 
Þrothers the duke of Gordon, lord William Gordon, 
and other friends and relatians. 

The indictment being ſead, Mr Norton, coun( 
Jor the crown, ſtated: the nature of the crime; afie 

which the attorney-general enumerated the miſchick 
"that-enſued from aſſembling the proteſtant affociator, 
in St. George's, fields, by lord George Gordon, ani 
charged him as the primary eauſe of all thoſe even 
undd of intending to compel and overawe the legila- a 


In ſopport of the proſecution ſeyera] witnellf 
Were (called, to prove that lord George Gorda 
attended meetings of the proteſtant' affociarony 
zn divers parts of the metropolis ; that he -propolei 
cheir meeting him in St. George's-fields, on the ſecon 
of June; that he addreffed the populace from the gu 
ery over the lobby of the houſe of commons, exhorung 
em to be ſtedfaſt in ſo glorious a cauſe as that . 
which they had -embarkel; and that riots enſus 
the dreadful conſequences of which theſe deponet 
icularized. | 


Rev. Tho. Bowen. I officiated as chaplain to the box - 
of commons on the 24 of June, 1780. I went with the 


ſpeaker ; the lobby was crowded, and the people ue 
onen. After, prayers were over, I went and ſat u Wards, 
der the gallery by the door; the tumult in the Job! 
gontinped; and whilſt the houſe was defiberating 
|  —_ | meth 


$ 
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ahod they ſhould take to quell it, I ſaw the priſon- 
x frequently go to the door and heard him repeat 
he people in the lobby, what different members had 
ad in the debate. Ne ſaid. the ſpeaker has juſt ſaid, 
(jou ate all come here under the pretenge..of religi- 
n;” but you are good people. He added,. Me, 
burke, the member for Briſtal, has ſai . Ib 
or Mas then ſhut, and 1 heard. no more. He after- 
vards ſaid, Mt. Rous has juſt moved that the ci- 
il power be ſent for ; but keep yourſelves cool, and 
e ſteady.” At another time he ſaid, Lord North 
alls you a mob.” I ſaw a gentleman go up to the 
riſoner, then ſtanding at the door, who ſeemed to 
e to be perſuading him to return to his ſeat. As 
oon as the priſoner ſaw-who it was, he called out do 
people, ce this is Sir Michael Le Fleming, he 
25 juſt been ſpeaking for you.“ The priſoner ſeems 
„extravagantly pleaſed, with him, and ſtroked, ot 
ated him upon the ſhoulder,. and expreſſed great joyt 
in his countenance, ſuch as I don't know how to 
be. When the queſtion was called for in the houſe, 
vent out. During the conſuſion occaſioned by the 
MWeople refuſing to quit the lobby, I was in an adjoin- 
Wins room, and ſaw ſome gentlemen perſuading the 
people to retire. One of them aſked me to ſpeak 
to them: - accordingly, I ſpoke a few words, 
end told them, that they hindered their own buſi- 
Meſs. I heard a petſon in the lobby ſay very dif. 
MiuRly, that if the priſoner ſhould come and ſay & 
were neceſſary for them to go, they would go. 
Afterwards I went up into tbe eating room; and 
chile I was fitting at the table, the priſoner came in- 
% the room ſeemingly much fatigued. Soon after- 
Wards, there was ſcarcely any one left beſides the pri- 
oner and myſelf; and I thought the opportunity ſo 
avourable, that I could not help telling him ** 
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had been ſaid in the lobby, and that I believed it de 
pended on him to diſperſe them: the priſoner mad 
no anſwer ? ſoon afterwards he left the room, and! 
followed him into the gallery. Obſerving that his 
tordſhip'was about to addreſs the people, I pot 2 
near him as I could: he adviſed them to be quiet, 
ceable, and ſteady; for his majeſty was a gracious 
monarch ; and; ſaid he, when he hears that His people 
for ten miles round are collecting; there is no doubt 
but that he will ſend his miniſters private orders to 
repeal the bill. He then mentioned the intention to 
introduce the repeal of the popery acts as to Scotland 
The Scotch, he ſaid, had no fedreſs till they had 
ulled down the maſs-houſes, and that when they 
ad pulled down the maſs-houſes they had redreſs; 
that lord Weymouth then ſent pofitive aſſurances, 
that the act ſhould not be extended to them. And 
why ſhould they, ſaid he, be better off than you? 
He told them to beware of evil- minded perfotis, who 
would mix with them, and incite them to do miſchief, 
the blame of which (I think he ſaid) will be imputed 
to you. A perſon in the lobby aſked the priſoner, if 

it were neceflary for them to retire. $477 ag 

2: Ajuryman. Had that petſon a eoekade? 
I did not ſee the perſon. | I will tell you, fayi 
the priſoner, how the matter is. The queſtion wa 
put (I believe the priſoner ſaid that he moved it) that 
your petition ſhould be taken into conſideration this 
night It was clearly againſt you: but I infiſted po 
dividing the houfe. No diviſion can take place while 
you are there; go or not, I leave it to yourſelves: 
Then he aſked me if I would fpeak to them. I faid 
by no means; your lordſhip is the only perſon who 
can ſpeak to them with any good effect. The pri- 
foner then took me by the gown, and ſaid to the peo- 
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and defired them to aſk me what was my opinion of 
the popiſh acts, and urged me to give it, I replied 
with warmth, that the only opinion I ſhould give 
was, that all the conſequences of that night would 
be entirely owing to his lordſhip, Several gentlemen 
who were about us repeated my words. The priſon- 
er made no reply, but went into the houſe. The 
lobby was full of people; but I did not obſerve whe- 
ther they had cockades ; the priſoner had a blue cock- 
age. They often called, Lord George Gordon! 
Repeal ! Repeal !” Their conduct was clamorous ; 
but I do not know that they committed any particu- 
Jar act of violence. I ſtaid till the houſe broke up. 
[ wanted to go away earlier, but could not. At the 
time the houſe broke up, the paſſages were clear. I 1 
don't know how they were cleared; but ſaw ſome - 
ſoldiers there. 17 8 | | 
* Croſs-examination, _ bs 
9. Did you take any note or minute of what you 
have now ſaid? -' 5 | 
W. I ſent the ſpeaker an account of what paſſed. 
Were you in this confuſion ſo compoſed as to 
know clearly what paſſed? _ a, 
W. ] was perfectly compoſed ; and I had no ap- 
prehenfion of any danger until, or except, when the 
priſoner aſked me my opinion of the popiſh acts. 
John Cator, Eſq. On Friday, the ſecond of June, as 
I was going from ſome of the committee rooms to 
the gallery over the lobby, I found the lobby full, 
and the houſe was under a queſtion which they. could 
not decide, as the officers of the houſe were not able 
to clear the lobby. There, in the paſſage, at the 
top of the ftair-caſe, I ſaw and heard a perſon in the 
lobby call aloud, © Lord George Gordon,” two or 
three times. I turned round and ſaw the priſoner 
near me; who, on hearing himſelf called, came to 
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the rails and looked over. I did the ſame cloſe to 
him. The fame perſon ſaid, “ My lord, we are or. 
dered to clear the lobby ; if your lordſhip wiſhes we 
ſhould clear it, we will do it directly, and without 
trouble.” The priſoner replied, I will tell you how 
; have moved to have your petition 
taken into conſideration now ; there is alderman Bull 
and two or three more for it; the reſt are againſt it. 
Do you with to have your petition conſidered now? 
all the people in the lobby were ſilent and attentive 
while the priſoner was ſpeaking ; but as ſoon as he 
had ſaid this, they cried out, Now, now.” He 
leaned over the rails afterwards and faid, ** Would 
not you with to be in the ſame ſituation they are in 
Scotland? “ They anſwered, „ Yes, yes.” He re. 
plied, “ Well, well.” 
Sampſon Wright, Eſq. I am a juſtice of the peace 
for the county of Middleſex. I came down to the 
houſe about two o'clock ; the people were then quiet. 


L returned again about four, and was ordered to clear 


the avenues of the houſe of lords. I deſired the door- 
keepers to collect together what conſtables they 
could, and i went to the Guildhall, Weſtminſter, for 
the ſame purpoſe. When | came there, I found the 
windows much broken, and many people about the 

Guildhall, as if ſeeking for ſomebody. There was 
the greateſt crowd I ever ſaw. I returned to the 
houſe of lords, to make a report that I could not do 
any thing for want of ſtrength. I was ordered to 
go for the guards; accordingly I ſent to the Horſe 
Guards, St. James's, and the Savoy. I afterwards 
went to the houſe of commons; the houſe of lords 
was up; the guards came, and at laſt I cleared the 
lobby and the avenues ; it was paſt eight o'clock be 
fore they were clearel. 


Sampſon 
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or. WM Sampſon Rainsſorib. I was in New'Palace-yard, 
we Welſtmitriſter, on "Tueſday," the ſecond of June; a 
out party of about two hundred came over Weſtminſter- 
ow bridge, and about two o'clock the whole cavalcade 
tion came from Charing croſs down to New Palace- yard, 


zull MW with flags and muſic; they had blue cockades in their 

8 hats. I went to the lobby of the houſe of common h 
and ſaw the priſoner ſtanding in the door-way of the 
houſe. The people in the lobby were ſuch as had 
5 he paſſed through New Palace- yard. I heard a perſon in! 
He ſtruct the mob to ſay, * Repeal the bill,“ but I did 


2uld not hear the priſoner ſay any thing. About eleven 
e in Mo'clock at night, word was brought to the houſe 
> re- where I was at ſupper with two or three friends, that 

| the mob was burning the Sardinian chapel. I ſaid 
eace I my friends, if they would go with me,'T would go 


the Mito the chapel, and endeavour to ſtop the miſchief; 

and that I thought we ſhould be able to do ſo if we 
exerted ourſelves, as I believed them to be a ſer of 
fellows who would ſoon run away; accordingly we - 


loor- | 

they {made our way to the chapel ; they were then deſtroy- 
for rg it; there were not more than five or ſix in the 
the hapel. I ſeized one of them, but afterwards he 
© the Nas reſcued by the mo. 
was Mr. Kenyon objected, on the behalf of the pri- 
the MWoner, that this evidence was not admiſſible, and that 


hat was done by the people at the chapel could not 


4 to Noſſibly effect the priſoner. N 
Jorſe Lord Mansfield ſaid it was proper evidence, for 
vards IF proved the violences that had been committed, and 


ent to ſhew that they endeavoured to procure a re- 
al of the bill. 4 7111072 ein nee 
W. There were many people about the chapel, 


k be- | 
I their cry was—No Popery ; they had blue cock- 
mpſon es in their hats. I ſent to the Savoy and a guard. 


hen they came they ſurrounded the chapel, and 1 
K g 12 +.” delired 
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deſired that all that were in it might be ſeized: we 


took about thirteen, and the mob was diſperſed, 


The perſons whom we had taken were examined the 
next morning; they were again examined on the 
Monday; but I did not give any evidence againſt 
them: the inſide of my houſe was pulled 49 Pieces 
amd my furniture was burnt. 

William Hyde, Eſq. I am a joſtice of the peace for 
Middleſex. "I was at the Bavarian chapel, whilſt it 
was deſtroying; as ſoon as I came to Warwick ſtreet, 
I ſaw many people with blue cockades. I knocked 
down a man that was bringing ſomething out of the 
chapel ; the cry was—down with it, no popery. [ 
had about twenty ſoldiers with me, and we diſperſed 
the mob. I was alſo at the Sardinian chapel on the 

Sunday, and ſaw the outrages committed there. 
cannot ſay whether thoſe people had blue cockades o 
not. Information came to me, on the Monday, that 
the mob was going to deſtroy Sir George Savile' 

houſe, in Leiceſter- fields; upon this J immediately 
ſent for the military; ſore of the horſe came, and 
they, under my direction, diſperſed the mob, They 
cried out, © No Popery.” On the Tueſday a gre 
multitude were aſſembled in Palace-yard, and tit 
ſtreets leading to the houſes of parliament ; ſeven 
carriages were ſtop 3 in New Palace-yard, which! 
ſet at liberty. mation was brought to me tb 
lord Sandwich had been ſtopped in Parliament · ſtreet 
I went Immediately with the light horſe, and foun 
the mob round about him; his carriage was broken 
and he had been cut on the left ſide of the head, | 
ſome of the mob ; I reſcued him, and took him home 
I then came back into Parliament-ſtreer, cleared 
as well as I could, and got into Palace-yard agil 
| The mob cried © No Popery.” They had bi 
cockades in their hats, and flags flying, and abd 
three o'clock they had got ſame weapons, they 
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ſome large faggot ticks, and there were many thou- 
ſands 3 My houſe' in St. Martin's-ſtreet was 
deſtroyed on the Tueſday night, and my houſe at 
Ilington on the Wedneiday.” | 


p $8; O; 


_ Croſs- examination. 


9. Did you ſee the people cut my lord PET Eq 
in the face ? 


V. I did not; it was done before I came. I heard 
one man ſwear that he would murder him ; but E 
don't know who he was. 

Barnard Turner, captain of the London Foot Aſſo- 
ciation: On Wedneſday the 7th of June, about ſix 
or ſeven o'clock in the evening, the military aſſocia- 
tion were under arms. They marched into Broad- 
ſtreet, where the mob were deſtroying a houſe. I 
halted. I was commanding officer. I ſpoke to the 
people, and endeavoured ta diſperſe them by words, 
but, finding that ineffectual, I 2 obliged to order 
the aflociation to fire. They fired four or five mi- 
nutes before the mob diſperſed : they then marched 
to St. Catherine's, where the mob were burning ano- 


ther houſe. The aſſociation were employed on the . 


Wedneſday and on Thurſday morning, in marchin 
after the mob, who were armed with b udgeons, i iron, 
bars, and ſome wich cutlaſſes and fire-arms ; but chief- 
ly with bludgeons and iron bars. The aſſociation 
aſſembled on Thurſday morning, when Cheapſide 
was filled with the mob; but then they had no arms. 
The common cry at all theſe places was, Down | 
with the papiſts ! No popery !” | 
Richard Pond being called, he was ſhewn a paper: 15 
which was to this effect: „“ All true friends to the 
proteſtants, will do no injury to the houſes or pro- 
perty of 8580 Proteſtants 3 and I am aſſured, the 


proprietor 
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proprietor. of this houſe is a | ſtaunch friend to the 


cauſe.“ 
| Sig ned, G. Gon box. 
I faw the priſoner ih this paper. When the mob 
came to my houſe I ſhewed-it to them, and my houſe 
was not pulled down: Ido not live in the houſe my- 
ſelf, but I ler it to a tenant. 


 Creſs-examination. 


9. When was this paper ſigned ? 

. Oa the Wedneſday. _ 

N. How did you get it ſigned ? 

V. I applied to the priſoner, who was in n his 
coach, and alderman Pugh was with him. I brought 
the paper with me ready written. 

2 5 did you apply to the priſoner to Gen this 

er? 

W. Becauſe I thought it would be of ſervice to me 
my tenant is a papiſt. 

Q. Do you know that that paper was the means 
of faving your houſe ? 

V. I cannot fay that it was, but I ſhewed it to 
the mob, and my houſe was not burnt. _ 

. How came that paper out of your cuſtody? 

W. Mr. Wilkes applied to me for it, and I let 
him have it. 

William Mackenzie. I was at Edinburgh in Febru- 
ary 1779; I ſaw the popiſh chapel there on fire; 
there was a great mob about it; but I did not ſee it 
ſet on fire, nor do I know who did it. 

Mr. Attorney General. My lords, I have other 
witneſſes which I could call to prove the burning 
and deſtruction of the priſons and houſes in and about 
the metropolis, but as general evidence has been gi- 
ven of the proceedings of the mob, and what they 
did is publicly known, I will not trefpaſs upon the 
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patience of your lordſhips and the jury, but reſt the 
proſecution on the evidence which has been given. 
The evidence for the proſecution being cloſed, Mr. 
Kenyon defended the priſoner in a ſpeech of conſidera- 
ble length, and great ingenuity ; the defign of which 
was to ſhew, that no overt ad had been committed 
by or proved againſt lord Gordon, which could be 
ſuppoled to conſtitute intentional gut. The moſt 
material evidence adduced in behalt of the priſoner 
was as follows ; „ 
The Reverend Eraſmus Middleten. T am a clergy- 
man of the church of England, and lecturer of St. Ben- 
net'ss Iam a member of the Proteſtant Aſſociation, 
and have been ſo from the time of its firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment, which was in the month of February 1779. 
In conſequence of the bill of repeal brought in by Sir 
George Savile, and paſſed the year before, a few per- 
ſons met at Coachmakers-hall, for the purpoſe of pre- 
venting the growth of popery. To this end we pub- 
liſhed Tittle books, and enquired into the ſtate of the 
ſchools, and the increaſe of popery. The Aſſociation 
was to be open to all Proteſtants, and to meet quar- 
terly. In the months of January, April, July, and 
October, ſeveral meetings were held, and we pro- 
poſed the Proteſtant Aſſociation of 1696, Which 
was lodged in the Tower, as an example for us. We 
publiſhed in the month of November 1779, an * Ap- 
peal to the Public.” The biſhop of Litchfield was 
requeſted by the ſociety, to Ls two ſermons of his 


o be printed and diſtributed ; but he declined that, 
as there were other publications likely to have a better 
effect. On the twelfth of November we wrote to 
lord George Gordon, ſoliciting him to become our 
reſident ; to which he returned an obliging anſwer, 
iccepting of our offer. In the ſeveral meetings which 
ere held, his lordſhip always demeaned himſelf as, 

5 15 0 | a loyal 
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a loyal ſubject. 1 looked upon his conduct with f. 
degree of jealouſy, and never could fee that he had ti 


any thing in view but to procure a repeal of the bil Nat 
by all lawful means, and to promote the intereſt af th 


the Proteſtants. I never heard him make uſe of any lo 


expreſſions of diſloyalty, or that he would attempt u wv 
2 get the bill repealed by force of arms; quite otherwiſe, MW to 
he was always peaceable and moderate. All the he 
meetings were open and public: ſome people came w 
who were fuppoſed to be papiſts, and created di it 
turbances. A perſon ſpeaking diſreſpectfully of the l 
biſhops was reprimanded ; and a rule was eftabliſhed, MW W 
that no reflection ſhould be made on any one, me 
nor any inflammatory ſpeech be permitted. I wa ane 
preſent at the meeting the twenty-ninth of May; me 
the priſoner had, at a previous meeting held at the 
Crown and Rolls, agreed to take the chair on that 
night. A motion was made, whether the Aſſociation 


ſhould attend the petition ; it was over-ruled, bu bet 
the queſtion was not regularly put: ſome were for ſub 
it, and fome were againſt it, and there was a confuſ- and 
on. The priſoner came to the next committee-mect- ed 
ing, which was held in Beaufort-buildings ; he ſpob nan 
to every one of the committee, which conſiſted u mal 
about eleven or twelve perſons, ſeparately, to noi fror 
their opinions about another meeting, and then de felc 
fired them to hold up their hands; and they were a as 
for it but the ſecretary : an advertiſement was the} mig 
publiſhed for another meeting. I was one of the ther 
committee at the meeting on the twenty-ninth d dot 
May; his lordſhip came to us in a {ide-room, an blin, 
read the heads of what he propoſed to ſay before tꝗ fary 
aſſociation. The committee, at a former meeting henc 
would have poſtponed the preſenting the petition t0 he ſt 
another ſeſſion of parliament, as the preſent ſeſſio not { 
was ſo far advanced; and they went ſo far, 7 ) 5 
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{end to the priſoner for the petition. I was at that, 
time the only one againſt deferring it; but aſterwards, 
at the meeting held before the twenty rninth of May, 


the committee were perſuaded by the arguments of his 


lordſhip. After his lordſhip had read the heads of 
what he intended to propoſe, he took the chair, and 
told the aſſöciation (which was very numerous) that 
he had been informed they were averſe to going up 
with the petition that year, and he begged to know 
it from themfelves. All parts of the hall immediate- 
y called dut, (No, no.“ He the put the queſtion, 
Whether they ſhould attend? and they were unani- 
mous that ther ſhould: He then read ſome teſolutidns, 
and propoſed a time and place for athoafning the 
meeting to, which was of the ſecond of Jane; in St. 
George's Fields. They were to be in diviions, that 
his lordſhip might go from one to the other; and learn 
the ſenſe of tbe whole. He mentioned, that it had 
been repeatedly ſaid, that it was a very eaſy thing to 
ſubſcribe four or five hundred names to! a petition, 
and therefore it was neceſſary for thoſe who had ſign- 
ed to appear, in order to convince the world that the 
names were not ſictious. He propoſed to them to 
make uſe of cockades, to diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
from others, and that he would meet them in the 
fields at ten o'clock in the morning. An early hour 
was objected to by ſome, leſt ſome of the people 
might get drunk; to which his lordſhip anſwered, 
there was no fear ofthat, for proteſtant aſſoclators were 
not drunkards. Somebody obſerved, that the aſſem- 
bling ſuch a number of people, might cauſe the mili- 
tary to be drawn out. His lordſhip ſaid, he appre- 


hended not, as they would behave orderly ; which 


he ſtrongly recommended, and defired that they would 1 


not ſo much as carry ſticks in their hands: he deſired 
that no one would.return a ſtroke, and reminded them 
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of this religious maxim, © If they ſmite thee on one 
cheek, turn thou the other alſo.” He begged that any 

one that was riotous might be given up to the civil 
power, and even himſelf if he were riotous. During 
the meeting his lordſhip behaved peacedbly, . never 
made uſe of one inflammatory expreſfion. 


Croſs-examination, in W of the proſecution 


9, Coachmakers-hall was very full, I ſuppoſe ? 
VN. It was; fo were-alt the avenues. There might 
be more without than within. They could not alt 
hear what his lordſhip ſaid, but thoſe who did repeat- 
ed it to the reſt. | 

9. Was it not ſettled i in the hall, that the whole 
body ſbould go up with the petition ? 1 5 
V. The mode of preſenting it was to be ſettled in 
the field. | 

9. How was the priſoner to take the fraſe of for- 
ty thouſand people in the field ? 

IF. I don't know. I did not go into the fields. 

2. Why did you not? 

V. I had parochial duty to perform, which, eou- 
ſidered to be indiſpenſible. 

Q. Had you no other reaſon What was your 
opinion, of preſenting the petition in that way? 

W. 1 did not think it expedient to preſent it fo, 


and many of the committee were of my opinion. 


Q. Did it not occur to you that it was too late, and 
that a hill could not be then carried: through the 
houſes and paſled ? 

W. There was time if it were carried through | in 
as ſhort a time as Sir George Savile's was. 

Mr. Kenyon, As I obſerve my lord Stormont is in 
court, | with, in order to fave his lordſhip the trouble 
ol waiting, to examine him now, though out of the 
chain of our evidence, 


4 


Lord 


= 
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Lord Stormont. I was attending his majeſty, with 
others of his confidential friends, on the morning of 
Wedneſday the ſeventh of June; at Buckingham-houſe. 
About ren o'clock page ſcratched at the door. 
went out. He brought word that the priſoner was 
at the gate, and deſired to ſee his majeſty. I order- 
ed him to be ſhewn into a room, and went to him. 
I aſked him what he wanted. He ſaid, to ſee the 
king, becauſe he could be of effencial ſervice in ſup- 
g the riots. I went with this meſſage, delivered 
it exactly, and the anſwer I brought back to the pri- 
ſoner was this : It is impoſſible for the king to ſee 
lord George Gordon till he has given proofs of his 
loyalty, by uſing thoſe means which he ſays he has, 
to ſuppreſs the riots.” The priſoner ſaid, © If he 
might preſume to reply, it was to ſay, he would uſe 
his beſt endeavours.” T ; | 
Thomas Evans. I am a member of the proteſtant 
aſſociation. I was in St. George's Fields on the ſo- 
cond of June. I was coming through Bridge-ſtreet, 
Weſtminſter, in my carriage, when I was ſtopt by 


Mr. Smith, the Guildhall-keeper at Weſtminſter, who _ - 


cou- WF faid he had ſomething particular to communicate to 
the priſoner, or the proteſtant aſſociation. He then 
your I told me, that ſome journeymen-weavers, and other 
; low people, had been obſerved to aſſemble, and that 
it fo, I he was apprehenſive there would be a riot. 5 
. Mr. Attornc general. What Smith told the witneſs 
„and is no evidence. 
h the Court. Certainly not. 5 | 
? V. I went into St. George's Fields, and ſaw the 
gh in priſoner in the middle of the Scotch divifion. I had 
. I never ſeen him before. I got to him, mentioned to him 
is in that Smith had told me of the aſſembling of the jour- 
ouble neymen-weavers, and that there would be a riot, if 
f the ¶ more than twenty or __ people came up with the 
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petition. I then aſked the priſoner, if the who, 
body was to attend him? he ſaid, by no means; his 
plan was to go alone, and preſent it. I told his lord. 
ſhip I was glad of it; and aſked him whether I might 
tell the people ſo? he ſaid, With all my heart.” | 
immediately told them, that they were to remain in 
the fields, and that the priſoner was to go alone. 
then went to the other end of the fields, to tell the 
other diviſions , and I found to my great ſurprize, 
the people formed in a marching order, fix in a row, 
with their faces towards the Borough. I got out of 
my coach, went up to them, and aſked them, what 
they were going to do? they faid to march through 
the city, 1 told them, they muſt nat go out of the 
fields, and repeated to them what Smith had told me. 
They anſwered, I need not be afraid, for they were 
determined not to make any riot. Somebody preſent 
ſaid, that as I appeared fo zealous in the bufineſs, [ 
might go over Blackfriars-bridge and ſtop them on 
Ludgate-hill ; but I thought it would be to no pu- 
poſe, and therefore I went home, 8 


Creß examination. 


I don't know how the petition was to be brovgit 

to the priſoner, nor what diviſion carried it. 
TFohn Spinnage. 1 ſaw the priſoner in St. George's 
Fields, and Smith having mentioned to me his appre- 
henſion of a riot, I went up to the priſoner, and told 
himt 1 hoped he did not intend to bring any part of 
that body of people over the bridge. He ſaid, no, by 
no means; J mean to go to the houſe alone. The 
people were then very quiet and peaceable, and were 
decently drefled ; they had no weapons, and the) 

did not appear to me to be of the lower claſs. 

William Smith. This witneſs began to relate ſom? 
converſation which he had held with one Walter 
Ruſte}, from whom he had received the information 
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great diſturbances in Palace-yard. 
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Khich he had communicated to Mr. Evans and Mr. 
4 pinnage. It was admitted, that . this converſation 
— not be given in evidence; his Eden, nos 
fore, was not admitted. .. 

Mrs. Wittingham. I figned 2 petition. J was in 
St. George's Fields in a coach on the ſecond of June: 
the priſoner come to the coach- door; he appeared to 
me to be greatly fa.gued.. I defired he would ger 
into the coach; after he was in, a great number of 
perſons crowded round the coach, and ſeveral of them 
wanted to attend him; but he refuſed to be attended 
by them. He ſaid he was much obliged to them for 
their offer; but he wiſhed to go to the houſe alone. 
Accordingly the coach drove off, and I ſet his lord- 
ſhip down at the houſe of commons. _ | 

Alezander Johnſon. J was one of the petitioners. 91 
went in the London diviſion through the city to New 
Palace-yard. I was in the end of the proceſſion, , We 
did not find any people there. I went to dinner in 
the Strand with ſome friends, and about fix or ſexven 
o'clock in the evening, we were told that there were 
They propoſed 
that we ſhould go down, and endeavour to put a ſtop _ 
to the diſturbances. I was againſt going, and told 
them, the perſons who made thoſe diſturbanees were 
no friends to us or our cauſe, and that we had there» 
fore better ſtay where we were. But my friends per- 
ſuaded me to go. When we came there, I ſaw about 
twenty boys and three or four men ſtop a carriage. 
I went and aſked them why they did ſo? one of the 
men ſaid they had authority, I ſaid I had authority too, 
and immediately laid hold of the man, and the carriage | 
drove on. They afterwards ſtopped another carriage, in 
which was an old gentleman. He told them, he was as 
ſerious afriend to the proteſtant cauſe as any of them. 
* 36:20 who PALS this mob were not thoſe 

that 
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that were in St. George's Fields, nor like them; they 
were chiefly lads. I did not know that the affocia. 
tion were then at the houſe ; and 1 had no other reaſon 
for going down to Palace-yard than to quell the riots, 

Alexander Frazer. | figned the petition, and was 
in St. George's Fields on Friday the ſecond of June, 
1 came over Weſtminſter-bridge before the body of 
the aſſociation ; I then ſaw many people on the Weſt. 
minfter-fide of rhe bridge; they looked ſhabby, had 
blue cockades ; but I do not think they were of the 
affociation, becauſe many of them were in liquor, 
though it was not more than twelve o'cloek. I ſpoke 
to one man, and aſked him if he was of the aſſocis- 
tion? his anſwer was, No, by G, this is my af- 
tociation,” ſhewing a great club. | | 


Croſ5-examination. 


I think the confuſion began about one o'clock, 
People were pulled out of their carriages by perſons 
who had blue cockades ; but they were not ſuch per- 

fons as I had before ſeen pear Weſtminſter-bridge. 
Sir Philip Jennens Clerke. I happened to be on the 
ſecond of June in St. George's Fields on horſeback; 
there were vaſt numbers of people going different 
ways; they were pretty well dreſſed, and ſeemed to 
be of the better ſort of tradeſmen, I afked feveral of 
them why they aſſembled. and what they wanted to 
have done. They ſaid, they wanted an end put to 
the public teaching and preaching of the papiſts. | 
afterwards, in my way to Palace-yard, "of. ge anur A 
of the ſame ſort of people that J had ſeen in the 
morning. I faw the people that were in the lobby 
of the houſe of commons, but they appeared to me 
to be a different claſs of people, and of a lower ſort, 
\* I heard ſome part of what the priſoner ſaid to the 

| # e 
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people in the lobby. I alſo heard him ſar; « The 


member for Briſtol is now ſpeaking ; he is not a friend 
10 your petition; but take notice, I give you ho ad- 
rice, unleſs it be, that you be temperate and firm.“ 
._ » Uroſs examination, e WE” 
There was no fpeaking in the houſe on the Friday 
for ſome time, as the lobby was quite full of people 
with blue cockades, who prevented the houſe from 
dividing. I beard ſome members deſire lord George 
to requeſt them to go away. On the Friday I went 
awzy with lord George in Sir James Lowther's coach. 
On the Tucklay there was a diviſion, upon a motion 
for taking the. petition into immediate conſideration. 
[ was for taking it into conſideration, becauſe I their 
thought that a petition from forty thoufand people 
deſerved the attention of the legiſlature, and I think 
fo ſtill, I happened: to be next the pritoner as we 
came out of the houſe on the Tueſday ; I faid to him, 
You muſt be my protector, and 1 took hold of his 
arm. We were much incommoded by the crowd ;. 
and when we were near the Horn-tavern, the. pri- 
ſoner Rong 8 carriage ſtanding at the door, -belong- 
ng to a Mr. Wigan, with whom. he was acquainted, 
be aſked him co lend it, which he did, and I got into 
t with the priſoner. As ſoon as we were jn, the 
people took off the horſes and drew the-.carriage, 
tough the city. As I was merely an accidental paſ- 
enger, ard had an engagement to dinner at White- 
half, L wanted to get out of the carriage, but I could 
not. They ſaid they muſt ſtop at the Manfign-bouſe, 
to give the lord- mayor three cheers. They then drew 
the carriage to Mr. alderman Bull's, where 1 was 


confived by. the populace for ſome time; duri 
which his lordſhip often ſaid to them, While you 
continue thus riotous, the houſe will do nothing : 
and he entreated them with great earneſtneſs, wo be 
| 2 av 
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have quietly and go home. In order to induce the 
peopte to diſperſe, word was ſent ro them that he was 
gone away; but they would not believe it, and did 
not diſperſe; ſo the priſoner got again into che car: r 
riage, and they drew it away. 

FJobn Turner. | was in St. George's F ields, on Fri- | 
day the. ſecond of June; 1 beard the priſoner defire F 
the people to be quiet, for that tiothing would give 
ſd much weight to their petition, as good order and 7 
decent and peaceable behaviour. He told them he 6 
had been informed, that ſome riotous people would 8 
mix with them, but he hoped they would not be 5 


led away by any ſuch perſons. . 
Jobn Humphrey:. 1 was in St. George's Fields on af 


the ſecond of Jube, I did not ſee the priſoner addreſs Jef 

the people. A gentleman whom I did not know came : 

from him, defired them to diſperſe, and faid there was 

an act to prevent ſo many people from preſenting a 
tition. 

Sampſon Hed Kube. I was in St. George's Fields on 
the Friday, and I heard lord George addreſs the peo- 
ple in ohe of the rings; he defired them to be peace- 
able. The enemies of their cauſe might attempt to 
to raiſe ſome diſorder, he ſaid, which would be im- 
payed: to them, and therefore they ought'to prevent 

He told them they ought to be, cautious not to 
fo any foundation for rumult, and. to adhere ſtricthy 
to the ſcripture rule, © If ſtruck on one cheek to turn 
the other.” In conſequence of ſome information which 
came'to his lordſhip, a rumour was ſpread thar there Q 
was ſome danger, and his lordſhip defired that not W 
more than twelve of them would go up with the pe- 

tition, as he wiſhed to avoid all Roch All the peo- 1 

ple that were in the diviſion in which I went, beha- 7 all 

ved very peaceably; and if any perſon gave any en- e! 

couragement to be otherwiſe, they dtopt their hand: 

to ſhew they did not approve of it. N 
Job 
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Jobn Rebinfon. 1 was in St. Fields, and 
the people were very peaceable; I iid ſome time in 
a ard, the people who made the 
blue cockades, but I do not think they were the ſame 
people that went in the London divifion. | 

Sir James Lototbher. I was at the houſe of commons 
the day when the petition was pteſented. After the 

uard had cleared Nu lobby, 
Ford Georpe and Sir Philip Jennings Clerke. Lord 
George alked me to Cube tity 2 I ſaid I would. 
Sir George Savile joined us, and we were met in Mrs. 
Bennett's room by Sir John Irwin and colonel Lus- 
terel, who had a blue cockade in his hat. Preſently 

ifrerwards they went out of the toom, and we were 
left alone. When we were in the carriage, the mob 
came about n, and aſked if the bill was to be repealed. 
Lord George anſwered, I don't know, Thope it will; 
but go home and make no noiſe. As lotd George 
ſeemed to be much fatigued, I offered that my car- 
7 5 ſhould carry him home to his own houſe, winch 
it 


Mrs. Hume. I was a ſervant to lord Gooiye Gordon 
in June laſt; I recolle& his coming home on Friday 
the ſecond of June before eleven o'clock ; and he did 
not go out again that night, He was at home on 
the nder, Sunday, and Monday following · 4 


Cr:ſs-examination. 


9. Was he at home the whole of thoſe days? 

V. I don't recolle& that; but I know be was at 
home ſome part of each day. 

Priſoner's Counſel. My lords, if the court think it 
at all neceſſary, we are ready to prove where the no- 
ble lord was every hour of thoſe days. 

Alderman Pugh. I was ſheriff at the time of the late 
riots ; I recolle& that I was ia the fame coach with 
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the priſoner on Wedneſday the ſeventh of June laſt. 
A paper was. handed into the coach by a man wha 
- appeared to be in great diſtreſs, and ſaid, he was afraid 
his houſe would be burnt down. The paper was 
brought ready written; he begged his lordſhip to 
Hen it, which he did. 1 think, however, that he he. 
. I did not ſign that, or any ſuch paper. 

Here the evidence for the priſoner was cloſed. 
Mr. Erſkine then roſe in behalf of the Adern 
and ſpoke nat only as a lawyer, but as an orator; 

a man pleading, in the moſt forcible manner, = a 
life that appeared as dear to him as his own. He 
communicated the paſſions he felt to the hearts of hi 
auditors ſo powerfylly, and ſeized upon them fo ir. 
reſiſtibly, that even his blemiſhes pes. with ap- 
Plauſe at the moment they were made, however they 
might be conſidęred afterwards. He handled the 
crown lawyers very ſeverely, particularly the attorney- 
general! and, among many other remarkable ex- 
Preſſions, aid, that ** if a man could bring a paper, 
ligned from the beſt of principles, from the pureſt 
motives of humanity, and aciduce it as a proof of 
guilt, to convict the perſon acting from ſuch excel- 
lent principles to death, by G—d he muſt be an al- 
Aaſſip. 

The ſolicitor- general made a very able reply, i 
which he defended the attorney-general, and brought 
the evidence home to the priſoner. 

Lord Mansfield then proceeded to ſum up the evi. 
fence, in which he explained the law of treaſon, and 
the nature of that kind of conſtructive treaſon which 
was the ſubject of conſideration in this caſe, 
After this the jury withdrew, and in about half 
an bour returned with a verdict, that the er 
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Jond DONELLAN, Hot ada -- 


ad DONELLAN, was a native: of Ireland, ny 
entered young into his majeſty's ſervice; in 1757 
went to Madras in the Eaft-Indies, where he was a 
n in the 39th regiment commanded by capt. 
dercorn. He continued in the ſervice here al 
i959, when he and ſome other officers were diſmiſ- 
"ſed, purſuant to the ſentence of a court martial, for? 
ſeizing and retaining the- effects belonging to the gär- 
rifon and black merchams of Mazulipatam the oi. 
tal of Golconda, after they had capitulated. "This puts 
ting an end to his military character, He embarked 
for England, to obtarn a teverſal of it; Hu. without 
effect. — 414 
Upon his return to England, he purchaſed a ſhare 
in we 12 which! in a Neft tine be was obliged 
to ſe 
He firſt met itt lacy houg Hoh ada het davghtes 
at the Pantheofi in London: be young lady being 
in poſſeſſion of a handſome fortune, attracted his no- | 
tice, and occaſioned him to ſhew the moft unremitting 
afliduities and attention to the ladies, till having at 
jengtn made an impreſſion on the daughter not unfa- 
vourable to his wiſhes, they agreed to make each 
other happy by an elopement and Jandeſtine marriage. 
This affair exaſperated the lady's relations for ſome 
time, till, by his decent behaviour, and unwearied 
efforts to Conciliate the eſteem of the family, he ſo 
far ſucceeded as to obtain an invitation to Lawford 
hall; che ſeat of the Boughtons, where he ſbon ac- 
quired an aſcendency over every branch of the family; 
no arrangement being made, nor alteration admitted 
in the domeſtic exconomy,” without his advice and 
iCipation ; his orders were as punctually obeyed 


As Rough he had been the owner of the manſion. 
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n March 30, 178 1, he was indicted for —_ 
25 ing Sir Theodoſius Boughton 


12 2,. Let me aſk 


AO "7 Yes; I have. 


tales geo ces kia coming of aga? 


= 
= "= 8 > Ly 
* So. 
| T & £ 56 * n 4 # # 3 13 E ; , 
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Mr. Thomas Powell ſworn, 


2. Whar profeſſion are ou? 
V am an 


IE laint upon him. 


2 Did you give him any medicines for 1 waa 


int? 


I gave him cooling phyſic. 
alk what they are? 


V. 3 and jalap, 1 baer 


m4 2 of ſaffron, and ſimple - water. 


have another Sage: in "re od 7, 


8 What is that??? 


F. This is the ſame, except TR water. 


what i is now, added to that? 


. e 


4188 
4 


14 Boughton ſworn. 


WY 1247 k hion, what age — 
Bought when he died? 


. ** 309 was: wentx years of age upon we bit of 
— What fortune vanld your on have ben! in 


: l. Abou 


4 * 


” 
#.X 


” + » * 
. 0 . y 
of «a + „ 4 


- 2. Have you for any 7 the death of 
Sir e e been employed as his 0. 


che ſame quantity of Rhubarb and d. and 


* 


- 
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N. About two thouſand a year. 
9. Upon the event of his dying before ne eat 
, What then would become "of = fortune? 
JW. The greater part of his fortune would: have, 
deſcended to his fiſter, who married Caprain Donel- 
lan. 
'9. Does your lady hip know whether Sir Thee- 
doſius uſed to ev, his phyſic when it was ſear? 
W. Sane time before his death he kept it locked 
up in an inner room, and he had forgot to take one 
doſe. Mr. Donellan ſaid why don't you ſet it in the 
outer room, then you will not ſo LD forget it. 
Court. Did he uſe the Pans in es inner room ONE! 
was locked? : , 
. 
9. Do you know where it was 2 kept? c 
W. He put ſeveral bottles upon the mene de 
in the outer room. 


Now will you giye the jury an e 

EH phyſic that 7 gave him, and the W 5 
it, how you gave it him? 

I. I aſked him where the bottle was > he 100. 
that it ſtood there upon the ſhelf. Firſt of all he aſked 
me to get a bit of cheeſe for him, in order to take the 
taſte out of his mouth; that I did. He deſired me 
to read the label; I according] y did, and found wrote 
upon it, Purging draught for Sir 17 Poughton,”.. 

When you. gave it him, did he make any, and. 
what obſervation upon it? 

N. As I was talking to him, L had omitted, ſhaking 
the bottle: he obſerved that, and ſaid, pour it in again, 
and ſhake the bottle, which I did ; and, i in ſo Laus, 
I ſpilt a little of it upon the table, the reſt I g 
him ; and as he was taking it, he obſerved it Foe 


and taſted very. nauſeous, and deſired. to have ſame 


water to waſh. his mouth, which. he ſpit. out part 
2 i upon 
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upon the table; upon that 1 ſmelt it, and obſerved 
ir was very like the taſte of bitter almonds ; ; fays J, 
don't mind the taſte of it, and he upon that drank 
the whole of it up. 

2: Will you be kind enobgh to open that bottle 
and ſmell * it, [prefenting a bottle to her lady ſhip, 
in which was contained ſome rhubarb and jallap mix- 


ed] and ſee whether you are able to tell whether that 


ſmell is at all like the medicine that he took ? 
"FF. No, it is not. | 
2. Will you open this, and ſmell to it [preſenting 


her ladyſhip with another W Saad in which was ſome. 


laurel water.] 
V. This is a ſmell very like that ſmell. 

hr Of the medicine which you gave him! $ 

W. Yes. 

2 When he had taken the medicine, what was 
the firſt obſervation that your ladyſhip made? You 
have already faid you gave him cheeſe and water ? 

V. Yes; the 3 he chewed and ſpit out; and 
I aſked him if he would have ſome water to waſh his 
mouth; he ſaid, yes, and I gave him ſome water; 
he then remarked, he thought he ſhould nor be able 
to keep the ſtuff upon his ſtomach ; Ke then aſked to 
have ſome water, he then waſhed his mouth, and 
fpit it out, and after that he laid down again. In two 
minute, or leſs, he ſeemed fo ill, ahd looked as if 
he was going into convulſions, and he ſtruggled very 
much, as it ſeemed to me, to keep it down; and 
made a prodigious rattling i in his throat and ſtomach, 
and a gugglng, and ſeemed to me to make very 
greateſt rts to keep it down. 
How long * you obſerve thoſe be. 
continue upon him? 

V. About ten minutes; he then ſeemed 45 if he 
was is| going to ep, and inclined to doze : 1 1 4 

little, 


w SS. 0. | 
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little, and perceiving him more compoſed, I then 
went out to complete my dreſs, and put on my 
things s and [ think, in above five minutes afterwards, 
returned into the room, and found his eyes fixe 
upwards, his teeth clenched, and the froth running 
out at each corner of his mouth. : 
3, What did your ladyſhip do upon that? 
M. | run downſtairs; I called out to the ſervant, 
I thought it was a miſtake ; I bid him take the firſt 
horſe that he could, and go to Mr. Powell, and bid 
him to come ; ſays he, the Captain has got. the horſe; 
I bid him go after him, and to go to Mr. Powell. 
9. Where did you firſt ſee Mr. Donellan? | 
IF. I ſent immediately to tell him to come up to 
6. 5 
9. Where did he come to? | e 
V. He came to my ſon's bed- chamber, where ne 
then lay in the ſituation J deſcribe. e ſaid, what do 
you want; I ſaid, want! Here is a terrible affair! I 
have been giving my ſon ſomething that was wrong, 
inſtead of what the apothecary ſhould have ſent; J 
ſaid it was an unaccountable thing in the doctor to 
have ſent ſuch a medicine, for if it had been taken by 
a. dog, it would have killed him. 7 
9, What anſwer was made to that?  _ 
W. He was ſtruck— He aſked where the phyſic 
bottle was; I told him it ſtood there upon the man- 
tle-piece, or the ſhelf. —Says he, is this it? yes, ſays I. 
He took it, and held it pp, and poured ſome water 
into it. He ſhook it, and emptied it out into ſome 
water that ſtood in a baſop juſt by. I ſaid, good 
God, what are you about! After he had pur it into 
the baſon of dirty water, I then obſerved he ought 
not to do it. I faid, you ſhou}d not have meddled. 
with the bottle. Without making any anſwer, he 
Inatched up the other bottle, and put water into that, 
pk 5 5 þ and 


of 
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and he put his finger to it to take it: I faid,” what 
me you about, you ought not to meddle with the 
bottle z he put his finger to it, and, he ſaid, he did it 
to taſte i it. 

2 Had he raſted the firſt bottle? 

I. No. | | 

2. Name the ſervants that came up in the room 
CN . Sarah Blundell and Catharine Amos. 

. What is become of Sarah Blundell? 
: _ is dead. 8 
0 ow upon their coming up, was there an 
5 ſaid, or done, by Mr. Donellan, that called — 
attention to it ? 

V. Mr. Donellan defired Sarah Blundell to take 
away the phyſic bottles and the baſon, and carry them 
al} awa . WI and he put the bottles into her hand. 

hat ſaid you to that? 

2 I took them out of her hand and ſet them 

down, and bid her let them aer | . : 
Did you 'affign any reaſon why t thoul be 

8 and for 1 9 — purpoſe? MF 8 
VF. No, I did not. 

2. What was done upon them? 

F. He deſired ſhe would take away the cloaths 
and things, and that the room might be cleaned, and 
the cloaths thrown. into another room. 1 opened the 
Qoor of the room; as ſoon as my back was turned, 
Mr. Donellan ho ur the things into her hand again, and 
bid her take them down, and was angry ſhe did not 
fs them at firſt, 


. Now at the time of his waſhing the bottles, 


and Neaking of the moving of rhe cloaths, was Sir 
,Theodofius at that time dead.. 

V. He was not quite dead, © © 

* 9. Deſcribe we fituation i in which be tay at that 


V. 


ne 


ins? 


vhat 
the 
id it 


lem 


member that, don't you ? He ſaid, yes. 
that was the firſt time of his going out, he bad ne- 
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JV. He was nearly dead; one of the maids was wi⸗ 
ping the froth from his mouth, and his ſtomach at 


that time was heaving, and ſhortly after he was dead.” 


9. In the courſe of that morning, do you remem- 
ber to have ſaid any thing to Mr. Donellan, or he to 
you, as to the ſuf ücions ind of wn. medicine 
which he had Un We 

M. Some time hirvandd 1 was dome i in the par- 
jour, Mr. Donellan and my daughter where there; he 
told his. wife, I had been pleaſed to take notice of 
his waſhing the bottles out, and did not know what 
he ſhould have done, if he had not thought of putting 
in the water, and putting his finger to it to taſte. 

. What paſſed further upon that? ; 

I then turned to the window from bim, and 
made no anſwer to him ; upon which = Nene the 
lame.” 

What e! chend 

. As I made no anſwer, he then defited his with 
to ring the bell, to call up the. ſervant, which ſhe 
did; when he came * bid him ſend in Will, the 
coachman, / ” 

9. Now give 2 an account to Fg jury what paſſed 
between him and the coachman, . 

N. When he came, he ſaid to him, Will” don't you 
remember my ꝑoing out this morning, that I went 
through the garden and out of the iron gate, about 
feven o'clock ? He faid, yes, Sir. Says he, you re- 
'He ſaid, 


ver been on the other ſide of the houſe that morning. 
He ſaid again, do yon remember my ſetting out at 
ſeven o'clock this morning? He faid, yes. Then, 
ſaid he. you are my evidence and, ſays. he, I have 
never: been on the other fide of the houſe—this morn- 
ing, you remember, Will, I came out of the won- 

NuMsB, XXXVII. M m gate. 
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gate, 4 aſked for a horſe to go to Newnham Wells; ; 
upon which the man ſaid, yes, Sir. Then he faid, 


On the Tueſday I had aſked him to go to the Wells, 
and he agreed to go as the next morning; and when 
T was going to my ſon's room, Mr. Donellan aſked if 
J was ready to go to the Wells, and I told him no; 
he went away without me, as | thought, tothe Wells. 


& Do you remember afterwards attending before 


the coroner and his j Jury, in order to be examined * 
V. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you mention to the Jury your account of 
the circumſtance of waſhing the bottle. | 

W. Yes, Sir. 

9. When you returned home to Lawford-hall, 
had you any converſation with Mr, Donellan reſpeRt- 
ing that circumſtance ? 

V. Yes, Sir; he ſaid I had no occaſion to men- 
tion waſhing the bottles, if they did not aſk the que- 
ſtion. He alſo ſaid, before his wife, to me, you had 
no occaſion to have told of the circumſtance of my 
waſhing the bottles; he faid you are only 1 to anſwer 
the queſtions that are put to you. | 

3, pon the morning of he death of your fs 
did Donellan endeavour to account to you, by 


any means, in any way, for the death of Sir Theo- 


* 


W. When the things were remoyed away in order 


to be put in an inner room, he ſaid to the maid, take 
his ſtockings, they have been wet, he has catched 
cold to be ſure, and that might have occaſioned his 
death: upon that I examined them; and there was 
no mark or appearance of their having been wet. 

2. Now, I preſume you, and Sir Theodofius and 
Mr. Donellan, and the reſt. of the my, Ges at 
the ſame table 8 A. | 

W. Yes. 


you are my evidence; and the man ſaid, yes, * | 
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+2, For ſome months before the death of Sir Theo- 


doſius,. had there been any * 7 in you. or any 
t ot the family, not to eat off the ſame LO; * 
br Theodoſius eat off? ', . : UT 
. I cannot ſay that there was. | 
: 2. Do you recolle& any ſuch circumſtance draws 
ing your attention? £ f 
V. We eat off the ſame diſhes. | _ 
DQ. Was there any fear entertained by you or any 
body elle, % the danger of eating of what he eat? 
2. Mr. Donellan recommended me not to drink 
out 15 the cup with him, becauſe he was affected 
with the venereal diſorder, and not to touch the bread 
he eat, that his hands might be dirty, as he made uſe 
of arſenic, but no attention was paid to that after- 
wards. __ 
Catherine Amas dex poſed, that captain. Donellan 


told her that che 8 of Sir Theodoſius's death 


was by burſting of a blood veſſel; alſo that the cap- 


tain gave her a ſtill to put into the oven to dry, 


about a fortnight after Sir Theodoſius's death. 


Dr. Rattray, Mr. Witner, Dr. Aſh, Dr. Parſons, and 6 
Mr. Bucknill, were at the opening of the body, and 


believes he was poiſoned by laurel water.]. 
_ William Froft, ſworn. 


2 Upon the day Sir Theodoſius Boughtod died, 
did any thing paſs between you and rr N 


lan, and what? 


. Pleaſe you my lord, I will tell you: as near AS 
poſſible I can to the truth. That morning that Sir 
Theodoſius Boughton died, the captain and my lady 

were to go to the wells to have a draught of the wa- 
ter; they ordered me to get the horſe , "m—_ 
I did accordingly, ** 0 
What ti Nos were thoſe orders for-d5 bib 2066 
I. 1 think it was about ſeveno'clock in the morn- 


ing; ; 1 got the horſes ready according to the orders, 


M m2 - and 


;% 
* 
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and as they ftood ready at the gates at the top of the 
ſpace way; the captain came out of the gates, and 
Þoked at the horſes, and ſaid they are faſt I believe, 
William; I ſaid yes, Sir; they are ſaid he, I will 


go. and fee if my lady i ready: Accordingly he did; 
a 


ys he my lady is not ready. I will take my mare 
and go to the wells. l 


9. Where did you fee Captain Donellan again ? 


. Pleaſe your lordſhip, I had been in the ſtable | 


for a conſiderable time; Lady Boughton comes up 
the ſpace way, and calls andfays, William, you mult 
to Mr. Powell and fetch him as faſt as poſſible, 
Sir Theodofius is dangerouſly ill; ſays J here is 
no horſe here, for the Captain is gone away to the 
. wells with his horſe; ſays the you muſt go after him 
as faſt as poſſible, and go to fetch Mr. Powel; | went 
to ſhut the Mable door, the captain cr:ne within ſide 
his gate, I told him what my lady ſaid, 1 muſt go to 
the doctor's; he made ſome anſwer, I took no notice 
of what pn SE: F FED 5 . 
When you came back again did you ſee Mr. 
M. Yes, Sit. Whether it was the ſame morning, or a 
morning or two afterwards, I cannot tell; I was called 
into the parlour door: ſays he, when I came to the par- 
lour dot, what gate did I come out of that morning: 
I woked at him; ſays I, the iron gates, the front gates. 
Look you there, ſays he, lady Boughton, he ſays the 
front gates. ie em NET ti 


9 ! 1141110 Francis Ama, fun.... | 

V. He did not ſay any thing then; but afterwards 
he ſaid; I ſhould be a clear evidence for him of his 

coming darf chat gate. 1 apoio vo 

; © 9. Did you ſee Captain Donellan the day Sir Theo- 
doſtus died ?—IF. i fav captain Donellan the day Sir 

Theodoſius died; he came do me to take . 
e OS Ne een | 4 


now, and I 
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'9. T-aſk you, during that day Sir Theodofius: 0 
bor after his death, did you hold any converſation 
Mr. Donellan ?F. No; but at night I had. 

2. What did he ſay to you? . He came into 
the garden; I had raked the canal; ſays he, now: gar- | 
dener you ſhatf live at your caſe, and work at your. eaſe, 
it ſhall not be ſo as it was in Sir Theodofras's time; 
I have wanted before to be maſter; I have got _ 

ſhall be maſter, - 

9. Do you know any thing of Mr. Donellan's ater ; 
a ſtill . No, he brought his ſtill to me two or 
three days after Sir Theodoſius died, with ſore ume 
in it, he brought it to me to an, | it vas full of lime, 
and the lime was wet. | 

9. Was any thing ſaid to ene icduib He | 
ſaid he uſed — lime to kill the fleas. 

Did you, as gardener, know whether he uſed t to 
gather things in the garden for the purpoſe. of a 
ling.-W. He might, for what I know. ©: ,: 

2. Have' you ever gathered any for him V. 1 
have got lavender for him. i d 

9. You have got lavender for him to gina u. 4 
Yes, Sir, and took it into the houſe to him. 

L. Have you in your garden any lautel trees? 
I. Yes, Sir, and bays too and laureſtinna. 

Mr. Newnham. 9. And ou have cellary- in your 
garden too. Ves. = er 

Mr. Howarth. Q. You ſay, in the morning that Sir 
Theodoſius died, Mr. Donellan was with you for the 
purpoſe of getting ſome pigeons . Yes, Sir. 

2, Did any converſation paſs between him ang you 


reſpecting Sir Theodofius 7. Yes, Sir. 


9. What was it? -V. He came and called me, and 
faid, gardener you muſt come and take. a"coupte 
4 directly. I ſaid, I have none fit to . 
they are not good to eat; ſays he, it will make no 


a 2 * 
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hing with, we muſt have them f̃eady againſt 
the doctor comes; ſays he. poor: fellow, he lies in 
ſad agonies now with this damn'd naſty diſtemper- the 
pox, it will be the death of him. 14 
2. That was the morning he died . Yes, and 
ſoon after that I met my lady coming out at the door; 
crying aud wringing her hands; and ſhe fad it way 
ap late, and he ſent me for a woman. 
Mr. Crofts, feorn, . | 
6 9. Did you | dtibnd at taking the coroer's inqueſt 
at Newobold, on i the ran of Sir Theodoſius en 
I did. 
9. You was one of the j jury . Ves. 
2: Pady Boughton was examined on that Gecaflon| ? 
. Yes, Sir. 
Did you obſerve; a Lady Boughton- s ex- 
amination, any particular behaviour of Captain Do- 
nellan, and what?. 1 obſerved him to lay hold 
of her arm, to give her a twitch, when Lady Bough- 
ton ſaid Captain Donellan rinced the bottle. | 
2. When ſhe ſaid what?. When the ſaid that 
Captain Donellan rinced the bottles, 1 ſaw the Cap- 
tain catch her by the gown and give her a twitch. - 
: Was that at the time ſhe was repeating that 
'of her evidence :. Yes, it was, upon het 
aying the enn rinced the bottles. 


* 15 * 


1 


No 8 


N We AE Jolin Darlyſbire, fworn, | w. 

Q:. You are a priſoner in the gaol of arw ick, 
are not you . Ves. 
2. Are 00 a WO for Ft in he We —4 


Y 
| Wt W. Give 


if they are not, they ate for Sir Theodofins to dd 


| 
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. Give an account af what converſation you hag} 
with Captain Donallan, and how you came to 
into that converſation; e pp 

W. Why, Sir, we were both in one room r 
He had a bed in the ſame room that I had, for a 
month or five weeks, I believe; and as the accounts. 
came into the priſon, I uſed to tell Captain Donellan' 
what I had heard from time to. time. I remember 
one time a conyerſation that paſſed about the body of 
Sir Theodofius Boughton being opened. I aſked Cap: 
tzin Donellan, if the body was paiſoned ar no? 
fad there was no doubt of it. For God's lake, 2 
rain, I ſaid, who could do it? It was done b a mon 
themſelyes, he ſaid ; that he had no hand in it; be 
had nothing to do with 4, aſked, who were them- 
ſelves? He ſaid, himſelf, Lady Boughton, the foot 
man, or the apothecary. 

Q: Who did he mean by bimſelf! 5 

. Sir Theodoſius, 1 Boughton, the wbt an, 
and the apothecary. I ſaid, Sir Theodofius could not 
do it himſelf. He ſajd, No, he did not think he — 
he could not believe de would. I told him, I tho 
the apothecary gould hardly do it, for he had no in- 
tereſt in it, he would loſe a good 5 patient; the footman 
could have no jntereſt in doing it; and it was very 
unnatural to ſuppoſe Lady Boughtqn could do it. 
He then ſpoke of my Lady's covetouſneſs, how c- 
vetous ſhe was: That ſhe had received an anonymous 
letter the day after Sit Theodoſius's death, charging 
ber plump with the poiſon of Sir Theodofius : 5 
ſhe called him, and told it to him, and trembled. 

Court. 9, The day after he died Fes. 


2717 


2: What did he ſay farther ? 
IF. She defired that he would not let his wife know 
of that letter, and aſked him, if he would givę up the 
6 
two 


fight | to the FRO eſtate, and ſome eſtate of, 


- 
5 5 court. 
o © ada 1 
* * 7 he. 
* © 
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ths thouſand pounds a year belo 
that was the ſubſtance 
my. Lord. 


to the Gam! 
the converſation, 


Sir William Wheler, ſtborn. 

9, Were you the gvardian of Sir Theodoſius 
Boughton ?. I was, Sir. 

Do you remember having received a letter ac- 
cording to this date ?—(/bewing bim a letter.). 1 
received that letter ſome time in Auguſt. I received it 

3 iſt, 
| 7 racy ſigned John Donellan, addreffed to Sir 
William, Wheler, Baronet, produced, dated Lay- 
ford-hall, zoth Auguſt.] 

When was it you firſt had any fulpickon of his 
being . poiſoned ?—I/, Upon September 1, on the 
Friday. 

Did you, in conſequence of that intimation, 
write any letter to the priſoner ?. No; it was on. 
ly a flying report in the country. 

When was it, and for what reaſon was it, you 
was induced. to write a letter to the priſoner? V. On 
ſunday evening, the third of September, Mr. Newſam, 
a gentleman who ſtands by me, came to my houſe, 
and I wrote a letter in conſequence, 

Q: In conſequence of what yomheard, you wrote 
a letter. He read a letter from Lord Denbigh. 

2. Have you the letter you wrote ?—IW, It is in 


' 9. Have you a copy of it which, from your ceedl. 
lection, you can undertake to ſay you wrote it =, 
Clearly ſo, 


— 


| Croſt-examination. 


9. What was the date of that letter ?——1F, The 
ſecond of September, 
| 9, Then 


ily, 


ion, 


ſius 


len 


— 
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9. Then the letter was ſent .on the Saturday? 2— 
W. Ves. : 

Mr. Newnhatm, the counſel for the oifondifh deſi- 
' red that the letters might be read in their order, with 
their anſwers, which was ordered by the court; and 
the judge ſaid, it was more intelligible a great deal. 

Then the letters were read as follows. 
Copy of Captain Donellan's letter to Sir Wi ham Water, 

Dear Sir, | 

"Tim very ſorry to be the communicator of Sir Thep- 
dofius's death to you, which happened this mornin '3 
he has been for ſome time paſt, under the care of 
Powell, of Rugby, for a ſimilar complaint to that 

which he had at Eaton. Lady Boughton and my 


wife are inconſolable , they join me in beſt reſpects 


to Lady Wheler, yourſelf, Mr. and Mrs. Sitwell ; we 
were much concerned to hear of their loſs. 
] am, dear Sir, with the greateſt eſteem, 


Lawferd-hall, Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
age 30, 1780. 0 JOHN DONELLAN. 
Dear Sir, Lemington, Sept. 2, 1780. 


1 received the 659 2 of your letter the day after 


my return from Mr. Sitwell's. The ſudden and very 
untimely death of my poor unfortunate ward gives 


me great concern, and we condole with Lady Bough- 
ton, Mrs. Donellan, and yourſelf for his Jos. I ſend 
a ſeryant with this to know how Lady Boughton and 
Mrs., Donellan do, after ſo ſudden and great a ſhock. 


| Pleaſe to make our reſpects to them. At a proper 
time I ſhall make my relpects to them and you in 


perſon... 

I am, dear Sie, your 5 bundle ſervant, 
| . WILLIAM WHELER. 
To Job Danellan, EA. | | 


Lawford-ball. _ 3 1 | 
Nuxs. XXXVII. | N n 7h, Dear 


4 


{enquire into the cauſe of his ſudden death. And re- 
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Dear Sir, Lemington, Sept: 4, 1780. 
SINCE I wrote to you laſt I haye been applied to, 
as the guardian of the late Theodoſius Boughton, to 


port ſays, that he was better the morning of his death, 


and before he took the phyſic, that he had been for 
many weeks; and that he was taken ill in leſs than 
half an hour, and died in two hours after he had ſwal- 
lowed the phyſic. Suppoſing this to be true, there 


is great reaſon to believe that the phyſic was ĩmproper, 


£ 


am very much blamed for not making ſome 'enquiry 


- 


* 
* 
— 


c 


and that it might be the cauſe of his death. As it 


makes a great noiſe in the country, and as I find that! 


into the affair, I thought it neceſſary to call upon Mr. 
Nel to give an account in what ſtate of health he 


found Sir T eodofius Boughton when he firſt atrerided 


* 


AY 


Tx 
3 
= 


him, what medicines he gave him, and, particularly, 
the doſe of phyſic that he took the morning of his 


death; and what ſtate he was in at that time of his 


death. I expect Mr. Powell here every moment, his 
character is at ſtake, and I dare ſay it will be a great 
fatisfaction to him to have the body opened; and 


though it is very late to do it now, yet it wilt appear 
= 


e ſtomach whether there is any thing corroſive 


in it. As a friend to you, I muſt ſay that it will be a 
to you, Lady Boughton,” and Mrs. Donellan, when 
J aſſure you that it is reported all over the | country 


great ſatĩs faction to me, and I am ſure it mult be ſo 


that he was killed either by medicine or by poiſon. 
The country will never be convinced to the contrary 


— 
= 


unleſs the body is opened, and we ſhall be all very 
much blamed ; therefore J muſt requeſt it of you, 


and the family, that the body may be immediately 
opened, by Mr. Wilmer, of Coventry, or Mr. Snow, 
of Southam, in the preſence of Dr. Rattray, or any 
other phyſician that you and the family think 88 


ſatisf 
fore 


on. 
ary 
ery 


W, 
my 
er. 


Ar. 


us 
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Mr. Powell is now, with me, and, from his account, 


it does not appear that his medicines could be the 
cauſe of his death; he has not gave him any 0 
hinge June, and the phyſic he took, the morning o 
his death, was compoſed of Wen 

very innocent drugs. Mr. Powell ſays it will %e 2 
great ſatisfaction to him to have the body opened; 4 
and, for 158 above reaſons, I moſt ſincerely with, i it, 
a ng reflections can be caſt u n me, lady Boughton Dy 
or you, if it is done; and if it is not we ſhall 
much blamed. I will only add, that this affair makes 
me very unhappy, as 1 muſt do you, lady Boughton, 
and Mrs. Donellan. I beg, of you to lay this affair 
before lady Boughtofi in as tender a manner as you 
can, and to point out to her the real neceſſity of com- 


plying with my requeſt, and to ſay that it 15 expected 


from the country. 
am, with reſpects to Lady Boughton, yourſelf, 

and Mrs. Donellan, | 
Your fincere friend, and ob] "ſe humble ſervant, 
WILLIAM e 


Dear Sir, 

I this moment received a letter from you, by Mr. 
Powell, which I communicated to Lady Boughton 
and my wife, and we moſt chearfully wiſh to have 
the 8 of Sir Theodoſius opened, for the general 
ſatisfaction, and the ſooner it is done the better, there- 
fore I wiſh you could be here at the time. 

I am, dear Sir, with the greateſt fincerity, = 


„ 20 moſt obedient humble ſe&ant, | 
Lawford-ball, | JOHN, DON LELAN, 
Sept. 4, 1780. b 

Dear Sir, 


L have this moment received the 9 of your 
letter, and 1 am very happy that Lady Boughton, 
Nn 2 | Mrs. 


and Jallap, two 


inſtantly obſerving your advice in all reſpects. 
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Mrs. Donellan, and yourſelf, approve of having the 
hody opened. I ſhould wiſh to ſhew Lady Bough. 


and every part'of her family, every reſpect that 
18 b if my power, but it would be very by ad el for 
me, or indeed any other, perſon, except the faculty, 


to attend upon this occaſion; ; the ſurgeons, a phyſi- 


cian, and Mr. Powell, ſhould attend as ſoon as poſ- 


fible. 1 hope that you underſtand that it'is'not to 
ſatisfy my curioſity but the public, that! I wiſh to 
have this done, and to prevent the world from blam- 
ing any af us that had any thing to do 91 15 Poor 
Si r Theodofius.' 
I Ay with great ſincerity, e 
| Your faithful humble rep; 
5 e. WHELER. 


Dear Sir, 

Give me leave to expreſs the beat felt latisfaction 
I enjoyed in the receipt of your letter, as it gave us, 
lady Boughton, my wife, and ſelf, an opportunity of 
| ſent 
for Dr. Rattray and Mr. Wilmer, they brought ano- 
ther gentleman with them, Mr. Powell gave them 
the meeting ; and, upon the receipt of your laſt let- 
ter, I gave it to them to peruſe, and act as it direcl- 
ed; the four gentlemen proceeded accordingly, and 
I am happy to inform you they fully ſatisfied vs; 
and I wiſh you would hear from them the ſtate they 
found the body in, as it will be an additional ſatis- 
bete me, that you ſhould hear the account from 
themſeIves. Sir Theodoſius made a very free uſe of 
ointments and other things, to repell a large b 
which he had in his groin; ſo he uſed to do at Eaton, 
and at Mr. Jones's, he told me often. I repeatedly 


adviſed to conſult Dr. Rattray, or Mr. Car, but, as 
you know Sir Theodoſius, you will not wonder at 
his going his own way, which he would not be put 

out 


8 
— — 
2. „ . — ha 
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out of. I cannot help thinking but that Mr. Powell 
acted to the beſt of his judgment for Sir Theodoſius 
in this and the laſt caſe, which was: but a ſhort time 
finiſhed' before the latter appeared. Lady Bou gon 

expreſſed her wiſhes to Sir Theodnſius, that he would 
abe proper advice for his complaints, but he treated, 
Nn he did mine: Prem Ms "_ wife Join in beſt, 
Nc. 0; -# 15 

Sept. 5, 178045 Wars "JOHN DONELLAN., 
After the tber e f cbe 4 0 of September was read, 
the following. queſtions ' were aſked of Sir William 
Wheler 5 
Upon the yeceip t of dat lege did you enter= 
a the 2 of his body being opened ?' 

W. I took it for — the War had been open- 
ed, 

. When was you Grſt undeceived i in that- parti- 
—_ 

W. On Wedneſday morning. 

Q. By whom? 

M. hy Lady Boughton. | 
Did you, in conſquence of being undeceived, 
write any letter to Mr. Doneilan ? 

I. I did immediately. 


The letter of the 6th of September read 


Dear Fa, 

From the letter that ! received from you yeſterday 
morning, I concluded that the body of the late Sir 
Theodoſius Boughton had been opened, and that 1 
ſhould receive an account from the faculty of the ſtate 
that they found it. I have not yet heard from them, 
but find that they found the body in fo purrid a ſtate, 
that they thought it not ſafe to open it. I likewiſe 
find that a young man of Rugby (Mr. Bucknill) did 
attend, and offer to open the body, but it was 
not done. If Bucknill and Snow will do it, I by all 

| means 
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rhoune recommend it to you to leg it be done, as it 
muſt be a ſatisfaction to you, as well as my ſelf, to 
have tho. cauſe of his ſudden death cleared up to the 
worlll, If there is any danger in opening the body, 
it is to themſelves, and not to the Kamihy as the body 
may be taken into the open air. If Lam not milin- 
formed, Mr. Bucknill is, or was, very, deſirous of 
opening the body. I am, with reſpects to r 
Boughton, Mrs. Donellan, and yourſelf, 
Tour ſincere friend, and obliged humble fc ryant, 
Lemington, Sept. 65 1780. W IAN WHELER. 
If Snow is from home I do not ſee any impropriety 
in BucknilPs doing it, if; he, is Willing. I will ſend 
Snow to Bucknill, that if Bucknill ſhoule be Sone to 
Lawford he may follow; hin. IP 
To Jobn Doncllan, Eq. © | 
Lawford-hball, 

The priſoner read bis defence, * called ſome 
witneſſes. Guilty, Dab. 

At the place of execution, he ole declared, 
as he was ſhortly to appear before God, that he was 
innocent, and that he fell a lacrifice to the malice of 
his proſecutors, 

He was executed! near Warwick city, April 3,1 Jar r, 


14 * 
2 - # - * a 5 FA as 
— — 


FRANCIS HENRY DE LA MOTTE, for 2: oo 
1 treaſen. 


RIDAY, the 13th of July, the ſheriffs of this 
city, attended by Mr. Miller, the city marſhal, 

and a few conſtables in coaches, went to the Tower 
to bring Mr. De la Motte from thence to the deſſions- 
houſe in the Old Bailey; on Mr. Miller's advancing 
to the Tower gates, which were then ſhut, in the 
name of the ſheriffs. to demand the priſoner, they 


were Iinme dite opened, and a party of the guards 
came 
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came forward, at the head of vhom was the gover- 
nor, who informed the marſhal the priſoner was ready, 
put defired to be conducted to the ſheriffs, Which 
accordingly was done, and after ſettling the uſual 
form on that occaſion, the. priſoner was brought 
through the Tdwer in a hackney coach to the gate, 
and Was ap mea from that into the ſheriff's car- 
1age, and f thence was conveyed to Newpate, 
— 2 the leaſt mob or ro Leach en. 
On his being brought to the bar, the indictment 
found againſt him for High- treaſon was read by the 
clerk of the arraigns. | 323 
The priſoner pleaded . Not guilty,” and put him- 
ſelf upon the country; after which he was informed 
by the court, that he was entitled: by the Jaws-of this 
country, to have two counſel and a ſolicitor aſſigned 
him, and upon his requeſt, they aſſigned Mr. Dun- 
ning and Mr, Peckham, as his counſel, and Mr. 
Platel, as his ſolicitor. 5 
Mr. Peckham then applied to the court, that Mr. 
De la Motte might be lodged in Clerkenwell Bride- 
well, where a room had been prepared for him, and 
might not be ſent to Newgate, where there was no 
place for him, but ſtalls for condemned criminals, 
now much crowded. The court at firſt doubted, whe- 
ther they could comply under their commiſſion, which 
is, To deliver the gaol of Newgate of the priſoners 
therein being ;” bur afterwards ordered Mr. De la 
Motte to New Priſon Clerkenwell, informing him, 
that his trial would commence the following morning 
preciſely at nine o'clock ; whereupon he d re- 
ſpectfully, and retired from the bar, attended by the 
meriffs, Mr. Peckham, c. . 
On Saturday the 14th of July, at nine o clock, the 
priſoner was put to the bar; the indictment being 
rend, they proceeded to examine the witneſſes. 
Stephen 


* 
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* Stephen Ratdli ie foern. . 
* What are you? EI, A 
V. I am a ſeaman, and lire at Folkſtone: 

Q, Do you know the priſoner at the bar, and do 
you ice any thing as to being applied to by a 
f Rozaire'to convey papers from Dover to Bou- 
loigne? 

M. 1 was once in November with Mr. De la Motte 
at the houſe of Mr. Rozaire in Greek- ſtreet; but be- 

fore that I had carried feveral packets of papers from 
Canterbury, Dover, and other places, to France, 


which papers I received from Rozaire, 

' 9. Who paid you, and what fums did you receive . 
for conveying theſe papers? 22 8 ! 
V. Mr. Rozaire ſometimes, and Giuktimih M. d 
Waltren paid me. I was to have twenty - pounds fo © © 
each trip, if the things were delivered ſoon. * 
9. Was not a promiſe made to you, that if you * 
were expeditious, you ſhould have a preſent of Wa 
hundred pounds, and was that promiſe fulfilled ? 4 
W. I once received twenty pounds for a trip, and 1. 

at other times from ten to fifteen pounds. I deſired 8 
to ſee Mr. De la Motte; and Mr. Rozaire introduced 8 
me to him at his (Rozaire s) houſe in Gree k- ſtreet theſ 
Mr. De la Motte faid the money could not be paid me } 

| becauſe I had not delivered the papers early enovg! then 
and therefore the news was of no ſervice. hear 


Did Mr. De la Motte complain on account 0 
the Papers or the goods not being delivered early PR 
Are you ſure he ſaid papers? 

I. No; he ſaid things. 


E When you were in Greek- ſtreet, I think yo 77 
received ſome papers which you were to convey duce 
Boulogne 9 two) 


I. Yes, and they were given me by Mr. Rozaire imme 
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2. Poco recollect ſeeing the model of a gun? 
V. Yes\; I ſas that model, and ſome prints when 
I 109k "the > papers from Rozaire's in Greek ſtreet.” 


bag z : "Eras exenined by au. Paribas. 12 
oh 
\ l 13 


. You: often have conveyed; prints and Rirmiog- 
bam goods for De la Motte by the order of Rozaire. 


VM,. I have taken ſeveral parcels, the contents of 
whieh I was a ſtranger to. | 
9. Did the priſoner, * you was at the heute af 
Rozaite, complain to you that the papers, or the news, 
way: not delivered in time, or did he ſay, the goods? 
. He did not ſay the nes, but the things, and 
do not recollect that he mentioned papers. 
DS Did you ever receive any moneys on other gra: 
wity: from the priſoner ? | 
'©. No; I was always Paid by Mr. Rozaire, or Me. 
Waltren. 1188 | 
2, Who delivered the papers to 700 in Greek: 
ſtreet? ? | 
2.1 1 8 of Mr. Rozaire. Ts pl 
Did Mr. De la Motte order Rozaire to give you 


theſe papers? 

I. No; he brought them down ſtairs, and cave 
. to me without receiving any direction, in my 
beating from Mr. De la Motte. I | 


Nicholas Rozaire, þ 


: 2, Of what profeſſion are you, and where do you 
ive? 

IW. 1 keep a toyſhop in Greek-ſtreet. I was'intro- 
duced to the acquaintance of Mr. De la Motte about 
two years ago by Mr. Waltren, who retired to Paris 
immediately after the apprehenſion of the priſoner. ' 

NvuMs, XXXVUI. Oo-- N. Have 
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9, Have not you been employed by De la Motte 
to procure. packets to be conveyed to France? 

. 1 engaged Ratcliff to take parcels from De la 
Motte to Boulogne. 1 myſelf went to Canterbury 
and other places to deliver packets to Ratcliff ; and 
for this and other ſervices Mr. De la Motte paid me 
eight guineas per Month; and he likewiſe paid my 
travelling wy erer In the courſe of ſix months I 
went about fix times to Boulogne, on the buſineſs of 
Mr. De la Motte; and delivered parcels to Mr. Le 
Fevre, the agent of Cadn, merchant at Calais, to 
whom they were to be forwarded. | Some of the pa- 

ers which I delivered to Ratcliffe were directed to 

r. Smith, merchant at Boulogne. Between laſt 
June and December I purchaſed prints for the priſon- 
er to the amount of three hundred pounds, and theſe 
and other goods which he purchaſed were to ſend a- 
broad. EL ee ene 
2, Were not letters received at your houſe directed 
for the priſoner ? | TN 3h 

W. Mr. Waldren requeſted that I would permit 
poſt letters intended for him to be ſuperſcribed with 
my name: and I have paid for letters, ſo directed, 
ſometimes fix-pence, eighteen - pence, and ſometimes 
two-ſhillings. 
ed to me by Waldren, and ſometimes the priſoner 
took them from my houſe ; I have feen him break 
open ſeveral, but I never read any of them. | 

William Steward. 

At different times. I have received papers from 
Ratchff, and tranſmitted ſome of them to Lord Hilf- 
borough's office. On the third of July he brought 
me one packet; another on the ſixteenth ; and another 
on the ſecond of Auguſt ; and theſe three I delivered 
to Sir Stanier Porteen, having marked them fo as to 

1. 2.2. enable 


Theſe letters were ſometimes deliver- 


il 
her 


to 
ble 
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enable me to ſwear to them; and I inſtructed Ratcliff 
to difcover the author. oo 7 
4979. .20 1017 | 


Sir Stanier Porteen. 


. 


2. As you are ſecretary to Lord Hilſborough, it 
is preſumed, Sir, that you know ſomething of the pa- 
pers mentioned by the laſt witneſs, _ 

W. I found the former papers laying upon the ta- 
ble in the office: but Mr. Steward delivered into my 
hands three ſeveral parcels at different times, namely, 
on the 4th of July, the ſeventeenth of the ſame month, 
and tht ſecond of Auguſt, Of two of thoſe which 
were delivered to me by Mr. Steward, I took exact 
copies, and of the third I made an abſtract: and the 
others I cauſed to be copied at the poſt- office. After 
being tranſcribed, the originals were returned to Mr, 
Steward, in order to be forwarded by France; I de- 
livered the whole of the tranſeripts to Mr. Todd, or 
Maddiſon, and wrote my name on thoſe three parcels 
delivered to me me by Mr. Stewart, in order that I 
might be enabled to authenticate them as true copies. 

2. Aﬀer being tranſcribed, how were the original 
papers diſpoſed > h 3 ag 
M deliver them to Mr. Todd, or Mr. Maddiſon 
of the Poſt- office. The parcel received on the fourth 
of July, to Mr. Todd; but with reſpect to the others, 
cannot preciſely decide to which of thoſe gentlemen 
| delivered them. 16:4 vane adv, 
Mr. Maddiſon being ſworn, he examined gne of 
the tranſcripts, and ſwore it to be in the hand-writing 
of a clerk of the poſt-office, lately deceaſed. Mr. 
Chamberlayne was preparing to' read other papers, 
when Mr. Peckham interpoſed, contendih that they 
were inadmiſſible as evidence, fince it had not been 
proved that the originals were ever in the 9 
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of the priſoner, much leſs that they were in his hand 


writing; and for this reaſon the learned gentleman 


inſiſted the originals themſelves would not be evi- 
dence if they could be produced; and that therefore 
the copies muſt neceſſarily be objected to by the 
court. bn 3 

Mr. Attorney General argued, that as à conſpira 
cy had evidently ſubſiſted between the ,prifoner and 
Henry Lutterloh ; and though he admitted what had 
been advanced by the counſel for the priſoner, that 


. 


it had not been proper that any of the papers in que- 


ſtion were thoſe identical ones which Ratcliff received 
from Rozaire in the preſence of the priſoner; yet the 
roofs that in this early ſtage of the trial were ſo in- 
diſputable, that a treaſonable conſpiracy had foblifted 
between the priſoner and 3 that he conceived 
himſelf to be perfectly juſtifiable in perſiſting in his 
opinion, that the papers ought to be admitted in evi- 
n 3 ih 50 nf. 
Judge Buller now delivered his opinion to the fol- 
lowing effect ; Admitting that the proofs. of the con- 
{piracy were clear, yet, it had not come. ont in evi- 
> ty that the originals were Bona fide the Writing of 
the priſoner. Rateliff had fworn,. that, he received 
papers in preſence, of the ptiſoner; but could not 
prove, that they were the originals, from Which the 
copies v ere made; nor had he in any inſtance. at- 
tempted to prove the hand- writing of the priſoner. 
His opinion, in ſhort, was againſt the ami of 


the copies; and in this the court acquieſced. 
%% 16s. ode ns. {1 ures 
On the gth. of January, accompanied by David 

Prothero, I went to Mr. De la Motte's lodgings in 
„ 8585 „ e, are 1:4 en, 


J 
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Bond · ſtreet; and not finding him at home, we re- 


mained there all night. About two in the afternoon, 


of the 5th, a double knock was heard at the door, 
when the priſoner's ſervant ſaid, he believed his maſ- 
ter was come, and opened the door. In the paſſage 


the ſervant ſpoke to the priſoner, who immediately 
turned on his heel, ſeemingly with a defign to go out 


at the ſtreet- door, at which moment Prothero ſeized 
him by the collar. We threw him on the floor with 
an intention of ſearching him; but in the ſtrug- 
gle he took ſome papers out of his waiſtcoat pocket, 
and threw them upon the ſtairs. I took up. the pax 
pers, among which was a bank-note for 10l. which 
was returned to him. . After this we conveyed him 
before the ſecretaries of ſtate who committed him to 


the Tower. 


The papers which. the priſoner had thrown from 
his pocket at the time of his apprehenſion were now 
read; and they contained an accurate narrative, in 
the hand-writing of his agent Lutterloh, of the gene- 
ral ſituation of the Britiſh navy; mentioned the de- 
ſtination of the Britania, the Prince George, the 
Duke of Monmouth, the Alexander, and many other 
ſhips of war, with the time for which they were re- 
ſpectively victualled, and when they would be ready 
to ſail. Information was alſo given of the ſtrength of 
commodore Johnſton's ſquadron, with its being vic- 
tualled for eight months. There was alſo an account 
of the damage which our ſhipping ſuſtained in-con- 
ſequence of the dreadful hurricane in the Weſt Indies 
the loſs and damaged ſhips being enumerated, and 
the time being aſcertained which would be required 
for the repair of each veſſel. There was alſo a lift of 
the number of the ſick and wounded men at Haſlar 
All theſe papers were in the hand-writing of Lutter. 
Joh ; ſome being directed to Mr. Theed, 9 
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lane; and Mrs. Wall, Carrington-ſtreet, that they 


might eſcape ſuſpicion. They were dated in- Decem 


ber and January laſt, and none of them had the ſu- 


perſcription of the priſoner's name or place of abode. 


| 4 7. : Matthew: Slater. 
9. Was not you ſent to Wickham to apprehend 
Lutterloh; and did not you find ſome papers in his 
AA | 0 | 
VV. I apprehended Lutterloh, at Wickham, on the 
4th of January; and I again went there on the 16th 
of the ſame month, and found a number of papers 
concealed in the earth of his garden, according to 
the direction given me by Lutterloh, Theſe papers 
J delivered to Mr. Chamberlayne. I 


Henry Lutterlob. 
9. How long have you known the priſoner, and 
of what nature was your connection with him? 


W. 1 have known the priſoner from the year 1778, 


and was employed by him to procure intelligence re- 
lating to the Britiſh navy, which he was to ſend to 
the French miniſtry. I was acquainted with him 
when he lived in Berwick-ſtreet, at Hampſtead, and 
in Bond-ſtreet, 2 
Being ſhewn a number of papers, great, part of 
which had been found by Slater in his garden, he 
ſwore that almoſt the whole of them were the hand- 
Writing of De la Motte. He particularly ſwore to a 
aper of inſtructions written by the priſoner, where- 
in the intelligence the priſoner wiſhed to obtain with 
reſpect to the deſtination, Jailing, and force of com- 
modore Johnſton's ſquadron, was mentioned among 
z great number of other matters. Lutterloh ſwore 


concerning 


that the paper, marked No. , contained information 


of E 
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concerning our Lavy, which was intended for the 
French ambaſſador at Cadiz ; that No. 11, was in- 


tended for the governor at Breſt: Np. 15, for Mop. 


Sartine, the naval miniſter at the court” of France; 


J 


, 


tended to be tranſmitted to the commandants..of the 


we © 4 «6 


accuſtomed to ſupply him with diſpatches directed to 
the officers of the rench ſea- ports and the miniſters 
of France, with blanks left for him to fill up, ex- 
prefing the names, ſtrength, number, time of failing, 
eſtination, &c. &c. and ſeveral of theſe papers with 
blanks, and others which had only directions to dif- 
ferent perſons in France, he ſwore to be the writi 
of the priſoner, and that he wrote many of them in 
his preſence, ſome in Bond- ſtreet, and ſome at Wick- 
ham. There was a paper calculated for giving the 
enemy intelligence of the departure of the ſquadron 
under the command of governor Johnſton, with blanks 
to be filled up by the witneſs. He explained the 
meaning of ſeveral enigmatical letters, ſaying, that 
the word lawyers meant the French miniſtry, my 
couſin S. H. Sir Samuel Hood, the family, the fleet 
of England, and the children, fingle ſhips. He alſo 
ſwore that two letters, one of which was directed to 
Mr. Brulee in the Rue Richelieu at Paris, and ſtop- 
ped at the general poſt- office, which were produced 
by Mr. Todd, and Sir S. Porteen, where the writing 


of the priſoner. Being read, theſe letters were found 


0 


2588 


V. We enter 


2. And in © 
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to contain various informations calculated to ſacri. 
fice the Navy of Great Britain to that of France. 
The other was to a gentleman at Paris; in one the 
writer ſays, «© For God's fake write to me no more by 
the poſt. For God's ſake be careful to preſerve my 
life. The letters were diſguiſed, as if relative to 
commercial concerns, but furniſhed a circumſtantial 
narrative of the ſtate of the politics of this country, 
with reſpect. to the fleet deſtined to Gibralter, the ſitu- 
ation of Rodney and the progreſs of the ſeveral county 
aſſociations. The oppoaſitipn of the Proteſtants againſt 
the Catholics, was ſaid to be leſs dangerous than it 
had been, but ſtill continued to be a ſcource of un- 
ealineſs to our miniſtry, and an impediment to our 
operations, Mr. Wilkes was dignified by the appel- 
lation of the firebrand in theſe letter, which Lutterloh 
ſwore were in the priſoner's hand writing. 
Counſel for the priſoner. Had not you and Mr. De 
la Motte pledged yourſelves not to betray each other? 
ed into a ſolemn engagement to that 


; rder to fulfil that engagement, how 
did you act. Had not you a deſign of betraying 
your friend, in order to enrich yourſelf; or did you 
do it for the purpoſe of making reſtitution to that 
country which you have 0 
trious to deſtroy ? 
V. I did 
ſelf. - 
2. What did Mr. 
ſervices to him ? | | 
W. He paid me at firſt five guineas a month, and 
afterwards 50 guineas a month. 2 
2. What means of ſupport have you at this time? 
M. have a fortune ſufficient to maintain me. 


wned you were ſo indul- 
it to ſerve England, and to enrich my- 


De la Motte pay you for your 
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2. Then I] am to underſtand that, by the tranſ 
ri- actions you were engaged in jointly with Mr. De la 
e. Morn you have acquired an independecy; and that 
he u meant to deſtroy him, in grdes to enrich your 
by lf by: his ſhare of the plugder? _ 2 
ny M. I did it to ſerve this country. 
to Lot us hear in what manner? | 
ial I went to Sir Hugh Palliſer, and informed him 
ry, of he ropoſals I had 10 0 to the F rench put 
tu- W for deſtroying the Engliſh ſh bees and alſo 
ity bim by what means the fleet of France fitted out to 
nit W deſtroy the ſquadron under Commodore Johnſton, 

might be itſelf deſtroyed : but I concealed the name 
* in the priſoner. 

Well: and did the ſcheme ſucceed? 
No; I wiſh it had. 

'v. No! The miniiry of Frames, yourſelf, and 
Sir Hugh Palliſer, * bined in one intereſt, 
and ſo many wiſe head ther, it is ſtrange 
hat your project failed of _—_ „But ſince you 
hat II have tald me ſo much of your opulence, and of your 
tranſactions with the F rench miniſtry, pray. relate 
ſome of the circumſtanges of your liſe. 

ie 


NV. I am a native of Germany, and I came to En; 
land about fifteen or ſixteen years ago, upon à vi 
to an uncle Who was ambaſſador to the dyke of Bruns 
wick, and— 
Counſel for the prijner Who never had exiſtence. 
Hereypon the witneſs appealed to a gentleman in court 
to confirm his being nephew to the ambaſſador ; but 
the gentleman declined authenticating this aſſertion. 
Being deſired to perſue his tin the witneſs 
proceeded to the following effect: 

Soon after my arrival in this country, 1 wan to 
Mr, T3ylor's to learn the Engliſh language; and in 
ſome time after I married his daughter, whereby I 
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ſo highly offended my relations that they would hold 
no correſpondence or intercourſe with me. My ſtock 
of money being exhauſted, I for ſome time followed 
the employment of enliſting troops for Germany, in 


the ſervice of which country I had before acted in the 
capacity of a military officer. 
Some time after this I'rerurned to England in good 
| Circumſtances. I again viſited my native country, 
and returning again to England 1 was ſeized with an 
Hineſs which continued a twelve month, and reduced 
me to poverty.' -I now engaged myſelf to captain 
Phillips, who, upon my leaving him, gave me 2 
good character to Mr. Wildman of Lincoln's Inn. 
After quitting the ſervice of Mr. Wildman, who 
had lent me money to go into buſineſs, and expreſ- 
ſed the greateſt kindneſs for me, I took a ſmall ſhop 
In Great Wild ſtreet. While in this ſituation, a re- 
lation prevailed upon me to accept his bills, and in 
conſequence of my compliance, I was involved in 
many pecũniary embarraſſments. To avoid the im- 
portùniries of my creditors, I retired to Germany, 
but ſoon returning, l ſurrendered to the King's bench, 
and availed myſelf of an act of inſolvenex. 
At the time of the naval review I went to Portſ- 
mouth, and there procured employment in the gapa- 
city of 'book-keeper at an inn. After this I project. 
ed a plan for raiſing à fortune, by purchaſing arms 
in the German prineipalines, and felling them to the 
American congreſs. This plan 1 comunicated to a 
friend; and in order to proſecute it went to America: 
but it proved a viſionary ſcheme, and was not carried 
— . bun 
Upon forming an acquaintance with Mr. De la 
Motte, we ſuggeſted means for ſupplying the French 
with intelligence; and ſor a conſiderable time we 
met with great ſucceſs; the ſmack which Nr 
vs; . | 1 Kn the 


: 
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the packets being directed by Mr, De la Motte to 
make Uſhanr, Boulogne, or. other ports as occaſion. 
required. 

At length it occured to me, that by means of a. 
friend I might be able to learn the private ſignals ap- 


pointed to be obſeryed by governor Johnſton's ſqua - 


dron. This I communicated to the priſoner, ſaying, 
that I ſhould expect 3,000]. for a ſervice of ſuch im- 


291. | 


— 


portance; and he ſaid my terms ſhould be complied | 


with. 
In November laſt I went to Paris, and had an in- 


terview with Meſſrs. Bondouine and Sartine, both of 


whom are in the marine department of France. I. 


communicated to them the project of obtaining the 


private ſignals, and in caſe of ſucceſs the 3, oool. were 


promiſed; and likewiſe an eighth of the value of all 


the ſhips that ſhould be captured. I demanded a 
third, but they would allow only an eighth. 
It was a further contract with the French miniſtcy, 


that they ſhould allow two thouſand pounds for every, 


fifty ; three thouſand pounds for every ſixty four; and 
four thouſand pounds for every ſeventy four and nine- 
ty gun ſhip that ſhould be captured in eon of 
the intelligence tranſmitted from England. 


The counſel now aſked, Whether, after he had i 


proceeded to theſe very extravagant lengths, his mo- 
tive in betraying his aſſociate, was not, that he might 
enrich himſelf by his ſhare of the plunder. 

The witneſs then ſaid, that he waited upon Sir 
Hugh Palliſer, and communicated to him all the par- 
ticulars of the tranſaCtions i in which he had been en- 


914 00 


for the . 5 de dag che 50 under commo- 
. ie 
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navy to effect the deftruMtion of the fleet equipped to 


2 


oppoſe the commodbre. | 


George Randal was ſworn to tranſlate the ſeveral pa · 


pers found in Lutterloh's garden of the prifoner's ,vvti- 
ting, the firſt was inſtructions to Lutrertoh, Which 
was read as follows: When Commodore Johnſton 
ſhall fail froth Spithead you fhall order your two ſmug - 
lers to fet ſail ; one ſhall go to Uſhant or Breſt, and 
defiver the letters you ſhatl give him, and on receipt 
he'll give the hour and the day that he ſhall haye re- 
ceived them, if wind or circumſtances will not per- 
mit the ſmupglers to go to Uſhant, he will do his 
utmoſt to carry the letters to St. Matos ; but Uſhant 
or Breoſt are the ports which he ſhould make, and not 
think of St. Malo but on a very extraordinary circum- 
ſtance; the ſmuggler, who ſhall go to Cadiz, will 
deliver the letters to the Commandant of Marine at 
Cadiz, and ſhall take a receipt from the ſaid. Com- 
mandant of the day and hour the letters is delivered 
to him; if the wind or circumſtances ſhall hinder, 
poſitively to go to Cadiz: he will do his utmoſt to 
go to Ferrol or Liſbon, he ſhall carry the letters to 
the French Ambaſſador at Liſbon, It is to be obſer- 
ved, the principal object is to go to Catſiz, and that 
Ferrol and Liſbon are only on the impoffidility of po- 
Ing to Cadiz,” EET 
« Sr, 2 BR KEE 2 5 
This day, — month, — hour, Commodore Johnſton 
failed with ſhips. There are no other veſſels or- 
dered to follow him; 1 defire you to give a receipt to 


! 


the bearer of the hour and the day.“ 

RT | Fes 

A Monfieur Monfieur Commandant, Uſan. 
A Monfieur Monfieur Comtmandant, a Cadiz. 

Mr. Commandant is defired immediately to deliver 


fo the bearer a receipt, not ſighed,” of the hour * 
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to of the receipt of this packet, dating the yeat by it 
, che ge, dy the name of the Saint, and the koor 
170 the hour itſelf. 
Three other eovets Girefted, 
To che Commandant. 
One to the Minifter of Marine, 
A promiflory note for fervices. 

- T promiſe to pay to Mr. Lutterloh, on 25th inſtant, 
one hundred and twenty-one pounds ſterling, for liqui- 
dation of account between us. LA MOT by E. 

Another paper as follows: | 

Four thouſand guineas, ready money 3 for 4 man 
of war of fifty guns, two thouſand guineas, I mean it 
two thoufand pounds; man of war fixty four guns, 
three thouſand guineas; man of war of ſeventy four 
guns, four thouſand guineas. Ak for me. | 
Francis Boar depoſed, that he hud known the prifo- 
ner ſince December laſt, and had ſern him write ; 
and, being ſhewn the ſeveral papers, which Lutterloh 
had ſworn the writing of the priſoner, he confirmed 
that teſtimony with the exception of two. This wit- 
neſs was examined by affiſtance of an interpreter ; he 
ſaid he had been retained in the ſervice of the priſoner, 
but had not been paid any wages, the priſoner having 
been apprehended before they came due. 

Mr. Lequine, a merchant, depoſed that he knew 
the priſoner, had received remittances for him from 
on Paris, from June 1780 to the end of the laſt year, 
or- to the amount of goool. had ſeldom ſeen him write. 
to Being ſhewn the uſtruQtions to Lutterloh, and the 

other papers, he ſaid, he believed all, except one, 
were the priſoner's hand-writing. He produced the | 
ſeal of a letter, that he had received from the prifpn- 
er, which correſponded with the {cal on — I 
packets and covers. On his croſs-examination. Mr. 
Loquine ö he had frequently ſeen the 1 fign 

his 
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his name, ſometimes of De la Motte, and ſometimes 
of Dagremonte, and had ſeen him write ſome notes. 

Samuel Atkins, Eſq; of Wickham, depoſed, that 
he was introduced to the priſoner, at his lodgings, 
in Auguſt, by Lutterloh, and that he was in com- 
pany with him at Lutterloh's houſe a few days before 
he was apprehended. 

The evidence cloſed. The priſoner” $ counſel Cal. 
led Piggot. 


— Pigot. 

Q. What are you? 

. An engraver and printſeller in the Strand. 

Did ever the priſoner purchaſe prints of you? 

. Mr. Rozaire purchaſed ſome for the uſe * the 
priſoner, to the value of about 1001. 

2. Were they the beſt prints that could be pro- 
cured, or were they of an ordinary ſort ? 

V. The beſt prints. | 

Did you keep an account in your books of the 
Sa ſold to Mr. Rozaire, for the uſe of the pri- 
oner 


M. No; he ic always paid for them on er. 


William Faden. 


2, Dor't you keep a print:ſhop ? 

V. I do; at the corner of St. Martin's lane. 

Q. Did the priſoner ever purchaſe any prints of 
you? 

V. He did, to the amount of about 93 . 


| Queſtions from the Solicitor General. 
9. What bill is this? (Sewing bim a bill.) 
M. A bill that I wrote out for the —j 


2. There are maps mentioned in the bill : what 
. are they? tn 15 


6 e 2 
D n e I 


3 0d 
8 * my 
LS... 


of 


hat 


M. 


enough to hang him, and have ſwore to his writing. 
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VN. Maps of the coaſt of America, publiſhed by 
the authority of the lords of the Admiralty. 


9, What bill! is this? {PIE another, Bill.) 


Another bill which 1 gave to the priſoner, 

Q, There is mention of a chart 1 in the bill; 1 . 
chart was that? 

V. A chart of the coaſt of Boe a and d America in 
the Atlantic ocean. 


. | Queſtions, from the a for. the priſoner. 2H <4 
| 2. Were not theſe maps for public ſale; and 
_ ay” kT ma have been 8 by e 
on 7 010 5 
2 They were REM public i in the hs. 
Mr. Atkins was called to prove, that an acquaint- 
ance had ſubſiſted between the; priſoner and, Lutter- 
Joh ; and he ſwore to their having been intimate for 
ſome time. Mrs. Hannock was called for the ſame 
purpoſe; bur not being able to diſtinguiſh the pri- 
ſoner, though repeatedly directed to look towards the 
5 = e was rejected. 778 it 581 


* Rozaire called again. 


801 you recollect any converſation with Lutter- | 
toh on the day when you attended the grand jury on 
occafion of prefering the bill of Incictment : 85 

M. Les, I do. 
. What was the Abies of chat diſcourle 2. 


VV. Lutterloh upon coming from. the grand jury . 


ſaid, © It is a bad affair for us: I know enough to 
hang De la Morte, and have ſwore to his writing, 


and he muſt be hanged. Don't you know the Mini- 
ſtry will be glad to have vengeance for the death of 


Andre?“ when Lutterloh came from the grand jury, 
he faid, “I am ſure the bill will be found, I know 


I can 
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I can work better without him, and aun. be glad he 
is hanged,” 
| his crofs-cxumbuntion, he (aid Latrerloh f ke 
Freneh that day, and ky never beatd him d ſo be 
ſore, or ſtace. 
Appel depoſed, that he had at Lutterloh 
ten years; that he was a ſervant When the /witneſs 
firſt knew him; after which, he. kept a 'chandler's 
ſhop; that he made a kind of propoſal to the witneſs 
to go to France, and told bim there was'a Prince in 
Germany who wanted money, and bad ſeveral ſtand 
of arms, and he would endeavour to ſell them to the 
American congreſs. He was to go to Dr. Franklin, 
to agree about it: ſaid he ſhould rather daubt Lar: 
2 —— but did nat Know more of dis charac- 
wy or credit, than he had ſtated. 

Mr. Wildman depoſed, that Lunch way bis ſer 
vant about a year and an half; he left him in 1770 
or 47713 that while he lived with the witneſs he be- 
haved very well; that an accident happened which he 
had not any grounds to impute to Lutterloh, but be 
did impute it to him when he diſcharged him. Mr. 
Wildman ſaid he did rot think he ſhould have dif- 
charged him but for that accident; did not recollect 
N tranſactions with Lonerich, after he kk 

im. 
The jury withdrew for a very fer minutes, and 
returned with a verdict, Guilty. | 
Aſter à pathetic addreſs to the priſoner, Mr. 
Juſtice: Bulle pronqunced the following ſentence: 
Francis Henry De la Motte, having been con- 
vided of High- treaſon, it is incumbent on me to 
diſcharge the "inks raſk of pronouncing the ſen- 
tence which this court bas awarded, and which is, 
that you ſhall be taken to the place from whence you 


came, and from tens to the place of Ig and 
there 
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' there hanged by the neck, but not till you are dead; 


while you are yet alive, that your bowels be taken. 
our:ancHt urnt E face; that your head be 
ſevered from your y, and your body quartered, 
and that your head and body be diſpoſed of as 2 
king ſhall think fit; and the Lord have mercy on. 
jour foul.” n 
Mr. De la Motte bowed reſpectfully to the court, 
and retired, and in conſequence of the ruinated ſtate 
of Newgate, a meſſenger was diſpatched to repreſent 
that circumſtance to lord Stormont, who iſſacd an; 
order for his commitment to the Tower, Whither he. 
was carried about twelve o'clock, by Mr. Akerman,, 
and Sir Stanier, Porteen, and Mr. Sheriff Crichton, 
accompanied the priſoner in another coach, to remove 
any difficulty that might ariſe as to receiving him at 
ſo late an hour of the night. — 
On Friday the 27th of July, Mr. Sheriff Crichton, 
attended by Mr. Miller the City Marſhal, and Mr. 
Akerman, keeper of Newgate, went to the Tower 
about half paſt five in the morning, and, by virtue 
of an order from lord Hilſborough, demanded; the, 
body of Mr. De la Motte. Being conducted to the 
lower gate. of the Tower by the deputy lieutenant, 
after politely taking leave of that officer, Mr. De la 
Motte was ſurrendered into the cuſtody of the ſheriff, 
to whom having ſaid, Naw, gentlemen, I am rea- 
dy to attend you,” he went into a hackney coach with 
Mr. Akerman; and about twenty-ſeven minutes af- 
ter ſix they arrived at Newgate, without meeting with 
the leaſt interruption from the populacqe. 
For about an hour and a half Mr. De la Motte 
employed himſelf in devotional exerciſes, attended by 
a Roman Catholic prieſt; and from the time of the 
prieſt's departure, till about nine o'clock he remain- 
ed alone, in the apartment approptiated to the re- 
Nux. XXXVIIl Qgq ceptiqg _ 


4 
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ception of female convicts, which was the moſt decent 


rom of the priſon, in its ruinated ſtate, | 
About fine o'clock the priſoner was informed that 
the officers attended to conduct him to the place of 
tis deſtination 4' whereupon, with a chearful coun- 
tenance, and a firm tone of voice; he ſaid, he was 
ready to attend them. The yeoman of the halter, as 
he is generally called, or, in proper terms, an occa- 
ſional ſervant to the executioner, now prepared to 
piniqn Mr. De la Motte, by paſſing a cord within the 
bend of his elbows, and faſtening it at his back. Upon 
the approach of this man, the culprit, ſuppoſing him 
to be the executioner, took from his pocket a purſe 
38 fix guineas, and preſented it to him. ron 
enſued a ſcene highly diſgraceful to humanity. The 
executioner infiſted upon his right to the preſent, 
which was certainly intended for him, and which his 
ſervant refuſed to refund : but Mr. Akerman inter- 
fered, and compelled the ſervant to ſurrender the mo- 


ney to the executioner. 


About a quarter paſt nine, Mr. De la Motte deſ. 


cended the ſteps of Newgate, bowing to the ſpectaton 
2s he paſſed. He ſtepped into the {ſedge with manly 
firmnefs, and after feating himſelf, took out a ſmall 
book in which he read with every appearance of the 
moſt fervant devotion. The executioner ſat oppoſite 
the culptit, carrying a drawn cutlaſs in his hand. 
During the proceffion to Tyburn, Mr. De la Motte 
wore his hat, which had a gold button and loop, 
flapped, and'drawn over his face, to the great difap- 
pointment of the curioſity of the people, but very few 
of whom conld obtain a fight of his countenance. So 
atrentive was Mr. De la Morte to his devotions, that 
notwithftanding the amazing concourſe of rhe people, 
he did not appear to be in the leaſt difconcerted 2 


— 
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the impertinent curioſity of ſome, or \he: indecent 
clamour of others. 

About ten minutes before 11 0 clock the Gelabiebe- 
ly proceſſion arrived at Tyburn, when Mr. De la 
Motte ſtepped out of the ledge, which was lined with 
black cloth, into a cart, when he requeſted the exe- 
cutioner to diſpatch his buſineſs with expedition. Hg 
then knelt againſt the fide of the cart for near two- 
minutes; and upon riſing, the executioner hinted to 
him, that he had. not made any compliment to the 
ſheriffs : upon this he turned to the ſheriffs, and bows 
ed twice. 07 on the executioner afking him if he had 
a cap, he by aj to his left-hand coat-pocker: he 
drew it over his face, and helped to adjuſt the halter. 
Dropping a handkerchief was to be the ſignal to rhe 
executioner: he raiſed his hands three times, and th 
let fall the handkerchief, when the cart drew away, 
aud he was launched into eternity. After hanging 
near an hour, he was cut down, and his head angle 
from his body, four inciſions were made in his body, 
part of his entrails were thrown among ſome faggots 
previouſly kindled, and afterwards the remains Werz 
put into a coffin, and delivered to an undertaker fot 
interment. No man in ſimilar circumſtances ever 
manifeſted a greater degree of fortitude and magna- 
nimity, which he preſerved without abatement, from 
the time of his apprehenſion to the very moment of 
his diſſolution, 

On Friday evening the remains of Mr. De la Motte 
were privately interred in St. Pancras Chureli-Lato. : 


" % 
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GEORGE WESTON, otherwiſe SAMUEL WAT- 
SON, and JOSEPH WESTON, e«therwiſe JOSEPH 


WILLIAM WESTON, otherwiſe WILLIAM JOHN- 


SON, for Reobbing the Mail. 


= 


Job Clarke, ſworn. 


9. oo belong to the office in Bow-ſtreet ? V. 
I do. 


2. In conſequence of an information againſt the 
priſoners, you went in ſearch of them? W. I did. On 


Wedaeſday, the 17th of March, I apprehended both 


the priſoners ; I went to a corner houſe in Wardour- 
7 5.4 after being there ſome time, and telling my 
buſineſs, the priſoners came down ſtairs, with their 
hands in their pockets : I was apprehenſive that they 
were armed, at that time, and therefore I let them 
paſs by me. As ſoon as they were got out into the 
ſtreet, I made a hue-and-cry ; upon which they drew 
their hands out of their pockets, and then I ſaw they 
had a piſtol in each hand. When we came to Bow- 
ftreet, I ſearched them; I found, upon Joſeph, four 
Bank poſt- bills, a 100l. a 701. a 40l. another, 331, 
145. and a lottery-ticket, No. 28,257. 
Did you ſearch George ? W. I did not. 

25 bills was produced in court, and read. i 


Tojeph Lee, ſworn. 


9. I underſtand you are clerk at the poſt-office at 
Maidenhead ? V. I am. 

. do you remember fading off the mail from 
Maidenhead, for Hounſlow, on the 28th of January, 
1781 ? N,. Yes. 

2. What is the boy's name that ſet off for Houn- 
flow ? W. He is dead: I knew him well, bur I don't 
know his name. 

= Willian 


. 
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mW Iliam W fw rn 


9. You are poſt-maſter at Hounſlow? W. 1 am. 

Did you receive the mail from Maidenhead, on 
the 28th of January, 1781? V. No. 

2, What is the boy's name who-ought to have 
brought it? V. Samuel Walker. 

Q: What is become of him? V. He is dead: he 
ought to have brought it on Monday morning, the 
28th of January. He takes the mail down on Sunday 
morning, and brings 1 it up on Monday morning. 


John Fredſbam 0 fo orn. 


2 You are clerk to the magiſtrates i in Bow-ſtreet? = 
Am. 5 

9. Was that the information [ſhewing the witneſs 2 
paper ] given by Samuel Walker, upon oath ?—Yes, 
before Mr. Wright; it was made by Samuel Walker. 

ON Was it read over to him before he ſigned it? 

read it over to him, before he ſigned i it. 

[The information taken before Juſtice Wright, on 
the 29th of January, was read; in which the infor- 
mant ſaith, as he was bringing the Briſtol mail from 
Maidenhead, to Hounſlow, this morning, between 
two and three o clock, he was ſtopped near the eleven- 
mile ſtone, by a ſingle highwayman, with a crape, 

or ſomething black over his face, who preſented a 
piſtol to him, and then took away the mail; that the 
ſaid highwayman faid, that if the informant” follow- 
ed him, he would blow his brains out. That about 
a quarter of an hour before he was ſtopped, two men 
oF him on horſeback, one of whom he verily be- 
eyed to be the perſon who Ropped him. ] 


Richard New, ſeuorn. 
Cr live at Houeftow, 


3⁰³ GEORGE WESTON, Ge. for robbing the Mail. 


2, Was you employed to ſearch for the mail ? 
N. Yes. 

S Where did you find it # I. On the other ſide of 
Hanger-hill. 


George Turton, n 


2. Where do you live? V/ At Nottingham. 
9. What trade are you? V. I am a hair-drefler, 
Look at thoſe two men at the bar. Do you 
know either of them? W. Yes, George Weſton. 

2: Where did you ſee him? W. I think it was on a 
Tueſday, in January, 178r. 

9. At what o'clock in the morning? V. It might be 
between nine and ten o'clock. He came to the Black- 
moor's head, in a chaiſe, and ſent to be dreſſed. I 
went and dreſſed him. He ſent the waiter to a bank- 
er's, to get caſh for a bill. The waiter came back, 
and faid the banker would not give cath for it. He 
faid he would go down there himſelf, when I had done 
dreſſing him. 

| Fobn Wright, Ain: 


2. Where do you live? V. At Nottin e Tt 
9. You are of the bank of Mr. Wright, at Not- 
tingham ? V. Yes. 
2. Was you there in January, 1781? W. I was, 
George Weſton came to my houſe. 

How was he dreſſed ? W. In a naval uniform, 
with a white lappel. I was at breakfaſt when he firſt 


came into the counting-houſe. The clerk called me 


out, and faid a gentleman wanted caſh for a poſt 
bill, but had refuſed to give the premium which we 
always have, which is a quarter per cent. He ſaid, 

cc i; it is what you take, I muſt allow. it you 3 5 As [ 
am upon travel, and muſt have caſh.” | 


Alam Hamilton, fern. 
9. you keep the inn at Enfield higaway _ [ 15 
(ET | Do 


* 
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2. Do you remember either of the priſoners com- 
ing to your houſe ? V. Yes; George Weſton, _ 
9. How was he dreſſed? V. In a midſhipman's 
ben. le ere ee notes | "I 12 

9, What chaiſe had he? V. He came in a chaiſe 
and four, and had a chaiſe and four from my houſe 
to London. '- h 25 
| Cubarles Flillatt, fworn. 


2. I underftand you are a partner with Meſſrs. 
Cam and Whitehead, bankers, at Bath? V. I am. 
. 2. Do you recollect, in the month of January, 
1781, and upon what day in that month, forwarded 
any letter to town by the mail, and the contents of 
of it? V. On Saturday, the 27th of january, 1781, 
I forwarded to Meſſrs. Boldero, Carter and Co. bank- 
ers in London, I think forty-four bills, under cover 
of two ſheets of paper: they were directed to Meſſrs. 
Boldero, Carter, and Co. London, and incloſed in co- 
ver, directed to George Whitehead, London. 
9. What alteration has been made in the number? 
. Here is an addition of a o to it; the original 


number was T 1063 ; it appears now T 10630. 


9. That alteration is made by putting a o after the 

figures? . It is. e 
2. Are you able to ſay whether it was one of the 
bills you forwarded to London ? -V. I believe it is; 
3 the number being altered, it does not appear as 
re. 9 . 0 2 1 Hi, 
2, Look at that bill. . This is one I ſent by 
the poſt; I can ſpeak to this very particularly, My 
copy ſays, * A bank poſt-bill, S 9864, dated January 
Sth, 1781, payable to Catherine Shelly, not figned ; 
331. 14s. but I obſerve here is now a fignature ad- 


2. You forwarded this by the uſual ant; you 


ſent them to the poſt-office at Bath? W. I did. 
| Thomas 


» 
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Ti vo Alridge ſworn. : 


2. You was, 1 underſtand, a derk to Mr. Branf: 
combe, a lottery. office keeper, in eee in No- 
vember laſt? M. I was. 

9. Do you remember any perſon coming to your 
office, in order to buy lottery- tickets? W. On the 
23d of November, in the evening, there came a gen- 
tleman about this ticket, No. 28, 2 57. 


Can you tell who the perſon was that came? 


. In the midſt of buſineſs, we are very thronged; 
to the beſt of my recollection, it was Joſeph Weſton. 

Ho did he pay for the ticket? . He gave 
me 100 l. bank polt⸗bill; T had not caſh enough in 
the till, to give the change myſelf. I took it to Mr 
Branſcomb, and ſaid, I wanted change for this 100], 
note. He gave me three 25 l. bank notes, and bid 
me make the reſt up in caſh, which I did. 

Court. Had you ever ſeen the priſoner J ng 5 be- 
fore! ? I}. Not before that night. c 

9, You muſt have a vaſt number of people come 
to your office, I imagine? V. A vaſt many. In the 
courſe of a week or eight days, the ſame gentleman 
came again, and wanted another ticket ; ; I took one 
out of the till, the only one I had at the time. I ſaid, 
1 had only one ticket; if you are not partial to any 
number, this is undrawn : he ſaid ſomething, he was 
not particular about the number. He took out of 
his pocket a little red Morocco pocket-book, and 
it, but he did not take any bill out of the 

book. I happened to caſt my eye upon him, and 

when he ſaw that I looked at him, he turned away 
from the counrer, clapped his hand upon his thigh, 
and ſaid, I have left my purſe. in ſome place he men- 


tioned. He nn. retired from the office, 0 
di 


* 
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didnot buy the ticker, nor dia not offer me a bill at 


that time. 
Are you ſure he was obs ſame perſon that you 
took the bill of? W. I really believe him to be the 


ſame perſon ; it ſtruck me, the ſecond time, that he 
was the fame perſon. 


Gall 


Court. Are you now certain, on not, WEE ky 


was the perſon that came the ſecond time? W. Iam. 


ſure he is the perſon that came the ſecond time. 


Court. Whether he was the perſon that came tha 


firſt time, or not, you are not pofitive ? W. Nat ſo 
poſitive ; but I believe ſo. 

9. You have looked at the ticket ? V. Yes, I 
know the ticket. 


9. You are ſure that ticket was fold ar your ofe- 


fice? W. I am ſure that is the _— becauſe I in · 
dorſed it myſelf, 3 | 


Mr. James Branſcomb, fwern. 


9. You are a lottery-office keeper > . I am. 
9, Was you ever poſſeſſed of 1 that. 100 1, bill? 
V. I cannot be certain whether I was. 


2. e ER pan it ? W. I never made 


any mark; I received a 100 l. bank poſt-bill, but 1 
never made any mark upon it. 

9. Have you any entry to inform yourſelf what 
you rgceived it for, and when? W. On the 23d of 
November, in the evening, my clerk aſked me if I 
could change 1001. bank poſt-bill, and gave me a 
Bank poſt- bill to change; i, brought him — three 


25 J. bank notes, but had not ſufficient to make up 


the ſum exactly. There was a. clerk belonging to 
the bank, who aſſiſted us in the evening, Mr. Wal- 


dron ; I gave the note directly to him, which I had 


received from my clerk, and deſired he would get it 
Nums, XXXVIII. "Pp accepted 


* 
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could. 
John Waldren ſworn. 


: B. You belong to the bank? . Yes, I do. 

9, Is that the bank poſt-bill you received from 
Mr. Branſcomb on the 23d of November? W. It 
is the ſame. 

2, Is there any thing particular upon it ? W. My 
name is upon it, as witneſſing it, 
| „Was it the ſame number when it was iſſued 

from the bank, as it bears now? V. No, it went 
out originally 1063; z now it ſtands 10630. 

Court, How do you know that the number was 
altered after it went from the bank? V. We never 
iſſue any bank. poſt-bills above the number 10,000, 
I — to the books as ſoon as it came into my 
hand, and from thence I was certain it had been al- 
| rered ; and'in the laſt figure, the jnk 1s very different 
from any ink we uſe. 

- 2, Look at that bank poſt-bill for 33 l. 14 5. look 
at the name Nixon, at the bottom : do you know 
Mr. Nixon, and his hand-writing? . Yes, I do; 
and I am ſure that is not his nn. 


William Lee, ſworn. 


] live at Hackney. 

Do you remember either of the priſoners, and 
which of them, coming to your ſhop at any time? 
W. Ves; George Welton came*to my ſhop on the 
27th of November, > © YR 

© Did he purchaſe any thing of you? FW. Yes, 
a number of things, to the amount of 71. 123. 

9. What name did he come to you by? V. The 
name of John Ward. | 8 


actepted in the morning, or the caſh for it, if he 


berd 


committed.” 
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9. Do you remember how he paid you for the 
goods he bought of you. * He 8 me a 4ol. 
bank poſt- bill. 

Look at the bill. Do you know it? W. This in 
the bill I received of him ; he wrote upon the back 
of it, John Ward, at the Du a-horſe, in the Boro 

9. How came he to write that upon it? V. en 
quired where he lived, and what his name was; and 
defired he would indorſe it. [The bill read.) __ 
poſt-bill, No. S 3304, London, 2d Nov. 1 ag 

James Perry, feorrn. N . 
9. 1 live at Draycot, in Staffordſhire. —  * 
Do you know the priſoners at the bar? Yer, 

7 How long have you known them ? W. F rom 
their infancy. 

What are they 3 ? W. They were farmer 8 fors 
brought up, _ 

9. Whoſe ſons? W. They are brothers. The 
arg the ſons of George Weſton. 


George Weſton defence. + 


I have nothing to ſay. I have not my 5 
o prove \ what I ſay ; therefore my Tying 1 is of: no 


ate 
Juſepb We Hon defence. 


« Our evidence is not prepared. We had writoeſſes 
to prove where we were at the time the robbery was 
Both, Not Beil. Fo! £244 a 29G 


1 = thy 
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Villiam Lee, turn. 1 


VO live, I underſtand, at Hackney, in 8 50 
nerſhip with Mr. John Bole, and are an ha- 
berdaſher there? V. Yes. | 


Py Rr 3 "to 


s — GEORGE WESTON, for Forgery 


Q Do you remember. ever ſeeing the prifoner at 
your ſhop? V. Yes. ve 

2, — the court and j jury of all that palled be. 
tern yoù afid: the priſoner : when did he come to ſe 
your houſe? W. The eyth of November, Vue he co 
came to our ſhop about one o'clock in the day, and 4 
bought ſeveral articles, to the amount, I think, of 

128. and he tendered. this note for payment. in 

Ho do you Know jt to be the ſame note? V. 1 
I know: it by ſeeing him indarſe it with the name of ab 
« John Ward, at —_ Dun-horſe, in the Borough; I ſt. 
and farther, from our. bill-book. at 
L. Did you take the bill of him, and give him the it 
iſſerens between that and the amount of the 
he bought of you ? I. I did; 1 wha him rhe A. 

id he ſay where he came from? W. When we fa 
allced him, he fad he was to be heard of at the Dur- 
in the Borough. He told my partner, when 
he was tying on the goods on his horſe, that he lived 
at German-Town, in Norfolk, and followed the bu- MW do 
*. of a farmer and grazier. | 
Y I Jſaac Padman, ſworn. | 

N in the Bank. " 

9. Take that Bank poſt- bill into your . look 
at the acceptance of it; do you know Mr. Latew ard? 
ad Yes. 

2. What is he > W. He was a clerk in the Bank. 

2. Doyou know his hand-writing ? V. Very well. 

Als that his hand writing? M. Lam ſatisfied 1 it is 


not. 

2: Was that note iſſued b che Bank? V. lt was, 
but was not accepted by Mr. Lateward, nor any other 
clerk at the Bank. | 


— funrs. -. 


9. You' ate an officer in the Bank? V. Tes, i in the 
caſhier s office, 


| [GEORGE WESTON, fer . —- 


9. Do you know the perſon of the prong? have | 
you ever n him? V. I believe I hayt. 

9. Look at that bill: do you recolle& Auving 
ſeen that bill any where before? and relate to tha 
court and jury the circumſtances 1 . This 
hut was preſented at a lottery office in Holborn, where 


was at the laſt orrery, by a On that 0 to 


inſure. 

9, Do you recollect on what day? . No: : it was 
about the middle of the drawing of the lottery. - I was 
ſtanding near the perſon that he gave it to: I looked 
at it : N acceptance was a er mb I told him 
ic was. I happened to look over that perſon he gave 
E to. 1 with Mr. Late ward x — 5 . 

riting, it ſtruck me immediately to be a forgery: 1 
fid ſo at the time. 
. Who was the perſon that produced that bill ? 
I. l believe the priſoner to be the aan. 

9, Have you any doubt about it? W. Not much 
doubt; indeed, not any doubt. 

9. Upon your making that bn. that the 
acceptance of Lateward was a forgery, what no 
faid ? . The priſoner ſeemed a little affronted, 1 
thought, and told me, [t was not. 1 tolo him, I was 
well acquainted with the hand-writing, and was po- 
ſitive it was. He ſaid, If we did not like it, we were 
not <5 ah to take it; ; and he went away with ; it im- 
mediate 
1 . ſeeing it now, are you of the ſame 
opinion you were then, that this is not Mr. Lateward's 
hand-wricing ? W. Tes. Lam very clear that it ĩs not. 


Mr. Ib. mas Keene, fw:rn. 5 
2. You are a merchant, at Briſtol? V. Yes. 


ov - - JOSEPH WESTON, for Felony. 

2. On the 1 xpth of January do you nldhber to 
bo diſpatched any bills by the poſt? . On the 
2 of January, I diſpatcked that bill, among many 
others, in a letter. 
bes. '4 Was it then accepted by the proper perſon, 

whoſe name now apppears to it? V. I cannot pretend 
to ſpeak pofitively to that; I do not recolle& whether 
it was or not; but I believe it was not. I can ſwear 
that the name John Ward was not upon the back of 
It at the time it went from me. 


James Perry, ſworn. 


2. You live at Draycot, in Staffordſhire ? VV. 1 do, 
S Do you know the priſoner? V. Yes. 
— How long have you known him ? W. From a 


"2. Did you live in the ſame place with bim? 2 
Yes : I was born within a quarter or half a mile of 


him. 
SV. What is his name? V. George Weſton. 


Priſoner' s defence. 


1 ſay I never had the bill : I never was in that 
gentleman's ſhop. I have not had time to ſubpcena 
my witneſſes, or I could have proved by witneſſes 
where I was when the bill was paid away. I never 
wrote that name John Ward, nor at the Dun-horſe, 

in my life.“ Guilty; Death. 


JOSEPH WESTON, 51. ir felonicuſh * a loaded 7 iſcol at 
n Davis. 
r Owed, ſibern. 
Am ſervant to Mr. Akerman. 
Was the priſoner at the bar at any ame con- 
fined in Newgate? W. Yes. -” 
| 1 
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. 9, On Tueſday morning, laſt, he, and his bro- 
ther, and two more, came into the wine-room, be- 
tween ſeven and eight o'clock ; they had been there 
ſome time, and their wives came. The wives aſked © 
for a pen and ink; they had it, and Weſton wrote 
ſome note. 3 N 
2. Which Weſton? V. The priſoner at the bar. 
Afterwards, the women went away in a great hurry, 
as if they were going a journey; they wanted a coach, 
and defired me to get one. I looked at the ſtand; 
there was none: I went to get one, but they were 
before I returned. A little while after, as I was 
Colas the paſſage, I head noiſe of violence; T 
turned round, and faw Mr, Lapierre, and George 
Weſton making at the gate. | 
9: Lapierre was in cuſtody for high-treaſon ? JF. 
Yes. I tried to ſhut the gate, but miſſed it ; upon 
which I jumped down the ſteps. I had the hair- 


' broom in my hand; I uſed ſome expreſſion, I cannot 


remember what now, and made a blow at the French- 
man, Which he received upon his arm ; the broom 
broke. I made another blow at George Weſton, In 
the mean time, as | was engaging George Weſton 
and Lapierre, Joſeph Weſton and Francis Nichols 
ran Out. 8 TI | 
9, You did not purſue this man? V. No, I pur- 
ſued his brother; this man ran towards St. Sepulchre's 
church : 1 ſaw no more of him. | 
Jobn Davis. I know the priſoner. I was comi 
up Cock-lane, with a ſack of peas, from the market, 
about eight o'clock, on the 2d of July ; I cannot 
tell within half an hour, over or under: I was going 
to Silver-ſtreet, with a ſack of peas, from Fleet-mar- 
ket, I was going up Cock-lane ; that gentleman [the 
priſoner] was —_ down. Some people were 
making a noiſe after him; he turned his head, on 
| id, 


JOSEPH WESTON, for E. 


ſaid, a 2 of tools were making a noiſe after him. 
Then the people cried out, Stop thief : upon which 
I threw the peas down off my knor, off my head, and 
went up to bim, and catched hold of him with my 
left hand. He ſaid, let me by, or I will, blow your 
brains out; he took an oath of it. He had no ſoon- 
er ſpake thoſe words, but the piſtol went off, over 
my arm; I turned my head on ane fide, but it wound- 
ed my neck and chin. I held him till the people came 
up, and a gentleman knocked the piſtol out of his 
hand, and took it up. 5 
Q. What was you wounded with? V. I appre- 
hend, a ball. | TERS | 

Q What makes you think it was a ball? V. Be- 
cauſe it took me in one place. - Longs 19 

- James Wallace, I am a broker. I heard the cry of 
Stop thief; I croſſed the way. The priſoner was 
running; I made a catch at him, and had hold of 
his collar. He clapped a piſtol to my forehead; l 
don't know whether it did not touch my forehead : 
with that, I turned myſelf round, and he got from 
me. He ran, andI followed him, till he was taken 
in Cock-lane by Davis: I was almoſt by Davis when 
be collared him. When Davis had hold of him, he 
took his hand up and fired at him; whether any words 


318. 


I cannot ſay; he had it in his hand all the 


var by ran. I called to Davis, and told him he had 
a piſtol. | Ir ts 05 
r Did he appear to fire at him? V. Yes. 

2. What report was it? V. A very ſtrong report, 
for ſo ſmall a piſtol. I came up, and knocked the 
piſtol out of his hand; we ſecured him, and deliver- 
ed him to the conſtable, Mr. Catchpole. FEY 5 

Catchpole, I am a conſtable, I had this piſtal 
[producing it] from the hands of Mr. Wallace: on 
ueſday morning laſt, about a quarter after eight, 1 
; meſſenger 


n 
1 8 


meſſeny er came to tell me a man * gor at a 225 
ſon in -ock-lane. 


© Priſoner's de fence, 


The man ſtruck at me, and knocked me down, 
and the piſtol went off accidentally.” Guilty, Death. 


After conviction they behaved in a mannet ſuitable 
to their fituation, they conſtantly attended chapel 
and ſeemed to be truly penitent, they acknowled 
the juſtneſs of the ſentence ; alſo of their robbing the 
mail, and many other robberies and forgeries they 
had been guilty of for the laft fix years. 

Be- On the morning of their execution they teceived the 

I factament, and after having their irons taken off they 
dreſſed themſelves in mourning, took leave of their 
icquaintance, were put into a cart and conveyed te to 
Tyburn. 

After an hour was ſpent in devotion, they were 


hunched into eternity. A hearſe attended to receive 

their bodeis. 

| They $0 September 4, 178 "> ; 
d * ire — — 
= | Jon and JANE GRAHAM, for Regt” 


| Thomas Hedgſon, fern, 


vort, N WV gr ate you? V. A printer. 
What elſe ? V. A letter cutter in 

Vers wood ſome times. 175 

| er do vou live? . In George's court, 
Cle 2nwell,. 
:o 2. Did you at any time ſee the * John Gras 
it, 2 bam? /., He called on me from Mr. Caſlon. "IRA 
nger Nuws. XXXVII. r What 
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© Ry 2. What paſſed ? I. He came from Mr. Caſlon 
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+ 2. What day was it? . I cannot recolle& the 

day, Sir, about the 16th of May. BOY, 
9. For what purpoſe? /. He wanted two letters 

cut to ſtamp books tor a gentleman in the. country. 


to get two letters cut in wood, I ſaid I did not think 
it would anſwer the purpoſe, being a fingle letter, as 
if there was a line round it, becauſe there is ſome dif- 
ficulty to ſtamp a letter perpendicularly by the hand, 
I do not think any man could; and I told him if 
_ there was a line round it, it would ſtamp better; 
but he ſaid he was a whimſical gentleman, and it was 
to mark his books where the authors names ended 


with a y. I told him. it made no difference to me, [ 1 
would cut it as I was in that way of buſineſs. He vit 
called again and paid me 1s. a- piece. me, 

2; What kind of a letter did he deſcribe he want- L 
ed to have cut? V. A text y. | war 


Q.: What were the directions he gave you? 

He brought the ſecond time a paper, he ſaid 
he believed the gentleman would want ſome numbers, 
ſuch as 1, 2, 3, 4, it ſo be that they anſwered the 
purpoſe. *. .: -; LE ERTIES 
9. Look at that paper? V. The priſoner brought 
this as a direction for more ſtamps, he paid for the 
two marks, I believe about the 2oth of May, and he 
came, I am not clear, but I think in June; and 
when he came the third time he brought theſe two 
papers, he wanted theſe numbers that are wrote ; he 
ſaid the gentleman did not underſtand drawing, but 
he left the body of the y to me; I ſaid he had better 
ſend me drawings; he ſaid the gentleman did not un- 
derſtand drawing; it-was left entirely to me, only the 
body of the y was to be for the ſize of the-black let- 
ter that was to be cut. 1 cutitheſe numbers that are 
written down, and I drew them according to w_ own 
35:6 *1 2 441 A cy; 
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fancy ; ; I did not draw the 9's according to that copy, 
as he ſaid the gentleman did not underſtand drawing, 
thought it was left to my judgment, and therefore, 


I drew them according to the common method of 
text letters, ¶ The pritoner deſired. a chair for his 
| drew-it according to 


wife, which was granted. ] 
my Judgment of making that letter, there are many 
variations in the manner of making it, but I drew it 
according to my own. judgment; I cut all them num- 
bers that he had written down, and he came and paid 


me 28. a- piece for them, I made proofs of the whole 


that he bad from me, there was 20. 


Look at this? [paper with proofs ſhewn the 
witneſs] W. Theſe are the marks that he had from 


ne, I made them with my own hand. 


Look at that? V. This is what came wee: 


wards, he had all them marks from me, and paid me 
25, a-piece ; ſome time after he came again and ſaid 
the gentleman wanted a ſet of marks a ſize ſmaller ; 
it was ſome time afterwards, 1 cannot tell the date, 
and theſe that were to be done was marked under- 
neath by a line, which may be ſeen, 1 fancy in the 
proof; the tails of the 5's ſome of them were to be 


turned the other way as appears by this proof, when 


he gave me directions to do this, he was not clear 
which way the tails of the 5's ſhould be turned, and 
he ſaid he would write to the gentleman, and deſired: 
me to lzave the tails unfinifhed, he faid he would 
call in two or three days; in a few days he called and 
told me how to finiſh them, and ſaid his ſervant 
ſhould call for them, he was obliged to be out of town 
himſelf; a woman called for em, whom I have 
ſeen ſince i in New-Priſon. | 
9. Look if you ſet her now? I. Iti is the priſoner | 
af the bar, there was 14 and ſhe paid me 245. for them, 
this paper is the ſecond that was done afterwards, 
. "is + e 
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L: What day was it? . I cannot recollect the 
day; Sir, about the 16th of May. | 

9. For what purpoſe? W. He wanted two letters 

cut to ſtamp books tor a gentleman in the. country. 

YZ Q. What paſſed ? V. He came from Mr. Caſlon 
b to get two letters cut in wood, I ſaid I did not think 
it would anſwer the purpoſe, being a fingle letter, as 
if there was a line round it, becauſe there is ſome dif. 
ficulty to ſtamp a letter perpendicularly by the hand, 
I do not think any man could ; and I told him i 
there was a line round it, it would ſtamp better; 
but he ſaid he was a whimſical gentleman, and it was 
to mark his books where the authors names ended 


with a y. I told him it made no difference to me, [ 4 
would cut it as I was in that way of buſineſs. He vit 
called again and paid me 1s. a- piece. me, 
Q: What kind of a letter did he deſcribe he want- L 
ed to have cut? V. A text y. war 
What were the directions he gave you? 28. 


2 He brought the ſecond time a paper, he ſaid I the 
he believed the gentleman would want ſome numbers, it x 
ſuch as 1, 2, 3, 4, if ſo be that they anſwered the and 
purpoſe. neat 

2, Look at that 2 WW. The priſoner brought proc 
this as a direction for more ſtamps, he paid for the turn 
two marks, I believe about the 2oth of May, and he I he g 
came, I am not clear, but I think in June; and | 
when he came the third time he brought theſe two 
papers, he wanted theſe numbers that are wrote ; he 

ſaid the gentleman did not underſtand drawing, bot 
he left the body of the y to me; I ſaid he had better 
ſend me drawings; he ſaid the gentleman did not un- 
derſtand drawing; it was left entirely to me, only the 
body of rhe y was to be for the ſize of the black let- 
ter that was to be cut. I cutitheſe numbers that are 


ane down, and are chem 111 to my own 
5 fancy; 
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fancy ; I did not draw the 9's according to that copy, 
as he ſaid the gentleman did not underſtand drawing, 
I thought it was left to my judgment, and therefare, 
drew them according to the common method of 
text letters. ¶ The priſoner deſired a chair for his 
wife, which was granted.] I drew it according to 
my judgment of making that letter, there are many 
variations in the manner of making it, but I drew it 
according to my ovn judgment; I cut all them num- 
bers that he had written down, and he came and paid 


me 28. a-piece for them, I made proofs of the whole 


that he bad from me, there was 20. 
Look at this? [paper with proofs ſhewn the 
witneſs] W. Theſe are the marks that he had from 
me, I made them with my own hand. © © | 
9. Look at that? V. This is what came after- 
wards, he had all them marks from me, and paid me 
25, a· piece; ſome time after he came again and ſaid 
the gentleman wanted a ſet of marks a ſize ſmaller ; 
it was ſome time afterwards, 1 cannot tell the date, 
and theſe that were to be done was marked under- 
neath by a line, which may be ſeen, I fancy in the 
proof; the tails of the 9's ſome of them were to be 


turned the other way as appears by this proof, when 


he gave me directions to do this, he was not clear 
which way the tails of the 5's ſhould be turned, and 
be ſaid he would write to the gentleman, and deſired: 
me to leave the tails ed: he faid he would 
call in two or three days; in a few days he called and 
told me how to finiſh them, and ſaid his ſervant 
ſhould call for them, he was obliged to be out of town 
himſelf; a woman called for them, whom I have 
ſeen ſince in New-Priſon. _ 1 

9. Look if you ſet her now ? V. It is the priſoner 
af the bar, there was 14 and ſhe paid me 245. for them, 
his paper is the ſecond that was done afterwards. 


88s 2 ee 


216. JOHN ond JANE GRAHAM; for Inge. 


| , Counſe! for priſoner. Can you fix the time when you 
delivered him the firſt letter? . The 20th of May. 

„L. The laſt May? V. Les. 

What were the letters? . Two y's. 


Which way were the tails of them turned? . 


The 2 arc there, 
Chriſtopher Alderſux, 8 


| Where do you live ? W. Ja Bridge- ſtreet, 
Weltminſter. 
9. What are you? V. A mercer. 


9. Do you know either of the-priſoners at the bar ) 


I. The woman I know. | 

Sg.: When did you firſt know her, where did you 
ſee her? W. As much as I can recolle&, it was on 
the 8th of June, ſhe came to our houſe in the even- 
ing about 7 o'clock, it was approaching to duſk, ſhe 
deſired that ſhe might ſee ſome quilted ſattin coats, 
in conſequence of that I ſhewed = ſome, and ſhe 
fixed on one, and we agreed for the price very ſoon, 
when we had ſo done, ſhe ſaid, I have a bill to change, 
a bank bill for gol. ſhe ſhewed it me, | ſaid, I 
would change it for her; ſhe deſired to fee ſome 
filks, ſhe fixed on one, and I changed the note and 
gave her the difference, che goods came to 61. 125. [ 
gave her two 151. notes and the reſt in caſh, 

2: Did you know at that time the numbers of the 
15). bank ax V. No I did not [a note ſhewn to 
kim 'z this I believe to be the note 1 received from 
the priſoner Jane, I have reaſon to think it is, I te- 
aber the black mark that there is upon the top 

it 
| x A Who did you pay it fo ? W. I paid it te Peoeg⸗ 
apes. 

Counſel for the priſoner, Do you know Mrs, Graham! 
. No, 1 never ſaw her before that time. 


*. Pertaps þ 


JOHN and JANE GRAHAM, * Forgery. 3) 


„Ls Perhaps.not ſince until ſhe Was taken up? V. 
No, Sir. . 
All that you know the note by Is this ſpov of | 
dirt, you think it is the ſame? . Yes that is all T 
know it by, and from my name that I pur on it af. 
ter wards. 

L. That is not the only note you took l ſuppoſe? 
V. it was the only gol. I had at —4 time. 

2, What time was it when ſhe came? W. In e 

evening, rather late, about ſeven o'clock. 

d. What is your ſhop? V. A mercers ſhop. ' 


ar? Yes. 
Georg Capes, feorn, 3 


on 2 Look at that note and inform the jury * 
en- you received it from any body, and from whom? 
ſhe /. I received one, I cannot ſay this is the ſame, a 
ats, Fol. note, of Mr. Alderſon, I gave it to Fg clerk 
ſhe Ml Jackſon a few hours after. 

on, Counſel for the priſoner. Do you meme . 
nge, you received that? V. On the 13th of June, 


ome - "FR Thomas Fackſon, fwrrn. ö 310 gen 

and '9. You were ſent to Mr. Cape? V. Ves. 
8. | 85 Did you receive a bank note of him? V. Yes. 
What did you do with it? V. I carried it to 
f the M5 orrien the banker, he refuſed it, I gave it to 
n to Mr. Atkins to return it to Mr. Boucher and Alder- 
rom fon, from whom Mr. Capes had received 1 * 


top Joln Aikius, n 


9. What did you do with that bank nate that your 
orge received from Mr. Jackſon? V. I took it to Mr. Als 
derſon's at Weſtminſter, and delivered it into his 


1am: own hands; 1 belieye * to be the note, it looks 


like i it. 


2. Your windows are full of goods I 8 W. 


haps | Alderſon. a 


Fl 
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W. Yes, Sir, it is the ſame. 

Priſoners counſel to Alderſon. The note appears. now 
_profluced in eyidence to have ou” name upon. it ? 
. Y Yes, Sir. 

Q, Now that name was not put on it when you 
paid it to your neighbour Mr. Capes, but after it was 


„ When it, was broughe back to you as a note 
that was not good, then you put your name on it, 
and not before f V. Yes, Mr. Howarth. 

9. You were ſatisfied it was theſame note? V. Yes, 
Mr. Newland, Mr. Boult, and Mr. Rawlings, be- 
longing to the Bank, proved the alteration from 15h 
to Sol, 


Henry Wright ſworn. 


2. You \ were one of the perſons, 1 dnderfand, that 
. apprehended the priſoner ? W. Yes. 

2. Wher did you ſee him fiſt? V. At the fign 
of the George at Wincheſter; on the 11th of July 
laſt I ſaw a poſt-chaiſe come in, I ſaw Mr. Graham 
come out and Mrs. Graham, ſhe was in a ſcarlet riding 
dreſs, I ſaw a hair trunk like this, whether this is it 
or no ] cannot ſay, {a hair trunk produced]. What 
day were they apprehended? V. On the 23th. 

9. What occaſioned their apprehenſion? I. When 
I came to London, I mentioned to my maſter the go- 
vernor of Tothill-fields Bridewell, that J had ſeen 
Graham at Wincheſter. 

Priſoner”s Counſel. Do not tell us what your maſter 
ſaid. 

9. You had orders to go in r of them? M, 
Yes ; * apprehended them at the Coach and Horſes 
At Southampton. 


* Miderſon. Is that the note you received from naw? 


returned to you a 504 note? V. Ves, I know it ſo 
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9, Did you ſearch the priſoners? V. I ſearched 
Mrs. Graham, and found nothing particular on her, 
de had a guinea, and a ſhilling or two; and the man 
w chat was with me, Gregory, ſearched him and found 
> I a 151. note and ſome bits of paper, there was upon the 
table 31 guineas and a half in. gold, that I ſwept off 


du with me, and put into a purſe. - —  , - 
as i 2. Where did you get that trunk? V. I aſked 
ſo her after he was ſecured, what is become of your hair 
trunk, that I ſaw with you at Wincheſter ? ſays ſhe, 
Sir, I have ſent it away; I fays to Mr. Gregory, Bob, 
you. take care of them, and I will go and enquire 

about that; I found the trunk up:one. pair of ſtairs 
in a bed-room, and Mrs. Graham had the key of that 

room in her pocket, ſhe gave me the key of the room, 
the trunk was ſhut, it was opened afterwards at Win- 
cheſter ; the key of the trunk was delivered me'by 
the maid whom I ſent to ſearch Mr. Graham. 71 


2, When the trunk was opened, what where the 


that I contents of it > W. The firſt thing | found was a lit- 
fon tle gallypot of paſte ; ſhe wanted ſadly to put her 
1 


hand in for a handkerchief, but I faid ſhe muſt not, 
July WU before lord Banbury and all the gentlemen; I found'a 
paper with 69 guineas and 2 half-guineas ; ſearching 
ang further, my Lord, I found ſome paper and ſome 
ſtamps. | 


was there any wearing apparel in the trunk? 


* . A "a deal, I have half-a-dozen things. 
_ Q, Were any of the things that were in the trunk 


daimed by either of the priſoners before the magi- 
len I grates? V. The ſhirts was claimed by Mr. Graham, 
„ „ . 5, 4 
. Produce the! ther things that you found in 

hat trunk. ¶ Produced the gallypot that the paſte 
was in,” and the bottle that the ink was in, the cloth 


—* 
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4 number of im reſſfions of letters on it, and particu · 
- arty one paper with y's ſtamped on ir, where ſome 
olf they's appear | to be cut off, and a paper with great 

and little 58.) 

C unſ-1 for the ire. Where was you when Mrs. 
Graham was ſearched? . I was in the room with 
Mr. Graham, ſhe was taken i into a private room to be 
examined by women. 

L. So that all that you know of the key where 
Sr. trunk was, is that the maid gave it you ? + Yes, 

2. In whoſe poſſeſion "i the trunk been? . In 
my 0 moſtly ; ; theſe papers never were out of 


2 poliefiton 
© Rebert Gregory, ſworn. 


'2. You were with Wright when he apprebended 
Graham? V. Tes my lord. 
2. Did you ſearch John Graham? V. I found 
this in his great-coat pocket, { a pocket-book in a caſe 
with a 151. note and ſome other papers. ] 

2. You have the ſhirts there? . Ves; two are 
dirty and fourclean ; one was taken off his back. 

2, Theſe you fay were claimed by the aim as 
bis? W. Yes, Sir. 


Priſoner's defence, 


« My lord and gentlemen of che jury: we had 
ſeyen witneſſes here this day who would have ſpoken 
io many particulars that would. have entirely proved 
our innocence ; of theſe witneſſes we are deprived, 
but by what means I cannot cam prehend ; they wer: 
a ſhort time ago in the lord Mayor's parlour, aud 
| were ſeen by Mr. Wilfan ; fince ich they have all 
been ordered to go. away, one to our knowledge; 


ihe, meaning of this manœuvre heaven alone * 
| ; 
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They would have proved the meaning of the ſtamps, 
| had a commiſſion to procure them tor a gentleman, 
at Thames-ſtreet, to be ſent to Mr. O'Hara of Dub- 
lin: I applied to the type-makers, they directed me 
to the wood-cutters ; I delivered the ſtamps, when 
made to the gentleman, who if he had been called here 
would have acknowledged it. The notes likewiſe 
could have been accounted for by reſpectable wit- 
nefles, houſeholders, two of whom met Mrs. Gre» 
ham, and the other came up in the courſe of finding 
them. Having been deprived of our witneſſes we are 
ſold, were it not for the honour of theſe gentlemen ' 
that are to judge of the whole matter, they are men of 
honour, they are men of virtue: our confidence there- 
fore is in the Almighty God, and in them. You will 
pleaſe to recollect, that the date of the iſſuing of the 
rſt note is conſiderably before the procuring of the 
firſt ſtamps, therefore the impreffion on that note 
could not be the effect of the impreſſion of that ſtamp z 
befides, upon a ſuppoſition that I had any hand in the 
matter, had it been neceffary for me to make letters 
or y's, I could have done it with a pencil or a pen, 
and the jury will find that none of them do apply. 
Gentlemen, this is for the laſt ſtake of our lives; we 
are the parents of ten children, nine of whom are now 
alive, we therefore hope the jury will do us juſtice? 
Guilty, Dearth. ' "i 307. 20008 
The morning of execution, Graham was dreſſed in 
black; after the uſual time ſpent in the chapel, he 
vas put into the firſt cart and conveyed to Tyburn. - 
He made a fhort ſpeech to the populace ; acknow- 
ledged his ſentence, and he begged they would not 
calt any reflections on his family. 3 
He was executed on October 16, 1 782. 


Mrs, Graham was reſpited, and afterwards got a 
t JosrrH 


free pardon, © 
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ond EDMONDS _ CHARLOTTE Good, 
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Frances Forteſcue, 2 ben 
Mi benla was robbed on the 8th of Auguſt, | 


was from home; I left the houſe five minutes 
after four, and went to Mrs. Cotton with intention to 
end the remainder of the day; about a quarter be- 
fore ſeven a ſervant came from Mr. Kinder to inform 
me that ſomething very bad had happened at my 
houſe, | I went home immediately, — the maids 
were crying, by that time I found every thing in 
the greateſt confuſion, I went up ſtairs, I found every 
thing thrown out of the drawers, the drawers open 
and the locks broken and every thing thrown about 
the room, I then went into the room where the pri- 
ſoner Charlotte was fitting on the bed in the back 
room, nothing had been touched in that room; the 
moment ſhe ſaw me ſhe clung round my neck and 
ſajd,,imy dear miſtreſs, and repeated it two or three 
times over, I ſaid Charlotte do not mind for they have 
not hurt you; I ſtaid ſome with her, and caſting my 
eyes towards the ground I ſaw the buckles were out 
of her ſhoes, - — ſaid I, Charlotte I ſee they have 
taken yaur buckles, ſhe ſaid, yes madam' they have; 
I did not at all ſuſpect her at that time: when, | went 
to dinner I left he priſoner Charlotte and Elizabeth 
Studd in the houſe ; I loſt ſome ſilk out of a trunk in 
a cloſet in my room, it is a dark: cloſet, and ſome 
part of it goes quite back, in this cloſet the trunk was 
as far back as poſſible; and things hanging over it. 
On opening the door could that trunk have 
been ſeen; V. No it could not. 
9. Were the locks of all the bureaus in your g- 
"agg broke open? V. Only in the 
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front room; 8 .. 
only Y-,: 


- 
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. duly Were things of value were, no other W were 
W. touched ;_.1- loſt the things mentioned in the indict- 
J went to belong to me} particularizing them, ] and ſe- 
yeral things which Mrs. Trehern will ſpeak fo. 
2. What was the value of all thoſe things together? 
t, 1 W. Two or three hundred pounds z the money 80 
utes in che bureau in my chamber; the principal . 
n to the plate was in the front chamber, ſomę of it in 
be. cloſet in a chamber where I ſleep, this cuphoard was - 
orm full of ſpoons and ſome ſilver ſalts, there was alſo, be; 
my 10% ſtairs ſome gravy: ſpoons and a waiter, anchſome 
aids I ſpoons which we have conſtantly in uſe, they were 
7 in carried up in a baſket every night, and brought down 
very in the morning, the baſket had been eB. down 
pen in che morning — the plate, and catried up agen 
zout the plate was always kept there, there were ſeveral 
pri- koife caſes, the ſpoons Were taken out; I have at 
ack different times loſt many things; I had miſſed money 
the out of my bureau : Charlotte lived with me at that 
and time, the other ſervant; did not; I ſuſpected. her 5 | 
bree I low ſervant that then lived with me; Sac 
have lived au almaſt three years. 


1 Juſeblb Kinder, ſtubrn. 


dom I went to the houſe of Mrs. Forteſcue about er i in 
the evening, before I went in, I went to the kitchen - 


door and window, to get the ſervants to come and 
open the Hoo. to me, being intimate in the family 1 
ot rl g's I' went to the kitchen window, I ſaw 
50 ſervants,” 1 was going back to ring, 1 diſcoveted 
4126 the hall door was open, I had been a Sing g, 1 gave 
„ a ſmack with my ſwitch; I heard a female voice or 
_ voices, which I thought to be flts,- and feemed as 
mough / ſome woman was knocking: her-<elbows ang - 
bead againſt the floor; 1 was going up, iſco 
he this hanger upon the harpſichord, prodycing 

= 2 unmemmng 4 Gin here * 
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be thieves above, arid they may be murdering either the 
lidies or the maids. 1 went to a neighbour and ſaid, l 
wiſh you would let me have your — to go back 
to Mrs: Fotteſcye's, there was nobody at home at this 
neighhburs, but the footman, I fentto Mrs. Courteen's 
for ſotne of her ſervants, I followed the ſervants in, they 
_ ruſhed! up ſtairs, and then called to me to come up, 
I went op ſtairs, and found the rooms in the utmoſt con- 
fuffon, th tumbled about, I went to the maids, in 
came Mr. Cotton, Mrs.'Trehearn, and Mrs. Forteſcue; 
Mr. Cotton and I agreed to take the maids, and ex. 
amine them ſeparate, we examined Charlotte firſt, we 
aſked her in what manner the thieves attacked her; 
fays the I was ſweeping the room, and they tame to 
5 one of them faid, I will do for you, f I think 
e mentioned two or three] becauſe you gave yout 
miſtreſs an account we intended to rob the houſe a 
fortnight ago, and hit her on the breaſt, under the 
left fide, with the but end of a bluaderbuſs [her breaſt 
. not examined ij and then tied her to the bed-poſts 
he floor, 1 her how happened the little ſpots 
of blood on her apron, I think 5 faid, the believed 
that came from her noſe, there was no blood, but a 
few drops on the bottom part of her apron, "ſays , 
how came u tied, the told Fey the men. ried her, 
where d No get ropes ; ſhe ſaid they "had maſter 
ak cl kipping rope, ſhe ſaid they "ha robbed 
her, ſhe had a yaluable pair of buckles, Mr. Cotton 
and me. examined the other maid, and found their two 


Accounts dl very much. be AR 
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: by Elizabeth Steene, ſworn. _ 


28 9... You Lived with Mrs. Forteſcue? W. 3 

oz Charlotte wo a fellow lervage., a lived there 
mont 8. 55 l 88 

9. When dl. did you ft ſee the old 1 Mrs 

nals # I ſaw her on the gth-of - uguſt laſt 

ra. Forteſcue's, about ſeven Won alter I mes 
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at Mrs. Fortefoue's my fellow ſervant Charlotte Per- 
cevtd to me chere Was a trunk in the clofet, near my 
miſtrefs's doou, and ue ſhould like to ſee what wWas 
withinſide it, ſhe broke it 1 and there were feyeral 
of ſfattin and ſilk, ſhe cut off each, fix or 
four yards of white ſattin, 3 about four yurtis 
of green, ſhe ſaid ſhe would take it to her mother 
to pawn, that her mother would with 
her, ſhe returned home about ſix in the afternopn, 
ſhe brought a bonnet, and about a month after the 
cut off a piece of ſpangled fattin, I believe it was about 
fix yards, about a week or a fortnight after, ſhe told 
me that her another. came to the honſe, and ſaid ſhe 
had better have. the houſe robbed, for if ſhe did not 
get the money for the ſattin, we ſhould both be hang - 
ed; when the old woman came down, ſhe: ſaid ſhe 
would have the houſe robbed, and have the plate, 
and the money, and the reſt of che ſattin; it was fixed 
the firſt day chat Mrs. Fortiſcue and Mrs. Trehearn 
was to dine out, chat was to be the day of the robbery, 
and Mrs. Goodall ſaid, ſhe would get the αι 
rob the houſe, and we were to let her know the da 
that my miſtreſs was to dine out; the night before ſhe 
aſked me if I would Yo o the next morning to her mo- 
ther's for her, and ſaid ſhe would do my work for me, 
becauſe her miſtreſs had left her a particular gown to 
walh, thar he did not like to truſt me with ; ſhe aſk- 
E che gardener, 1 5 ſleeps: in the houſe, zo call us 
up kext mor he called us up a little after four 
clock, the ſaid that I muft 2] her mother, chat our 
pedple were to dine out that day, at Mr. Cotton's ſhe 
Told me her mother lived nent door to the Crooked 
Billet, Kingfland-road, atrordingly I went,” and toll 
her as how my miſtreſs was to dine at Mr. 's 
hat day, and the ſaid vey wall, the would, get” the 
i Cagyr. What time did you 188 hows ging W. 
Ju as I- came in the dock ſtruck ſeven, thE 
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came between four and five in the afternoon, Jaht 


Edmonds and two more men came, and John Ed- 
monds pulled out à cutlaſs which he had under his 
coat, and told me he had brought it to leave in the 
houſe, to take off the ſuſpicion of our being confede- 
rates in the robbery. 
2, How many came there? W. Three, the pris 

nn Edmonds, and two more. 

Jury. Did the old woman come with them ? W. 1 

not ſee her there. | 


"z Did you obſerve the areſs of any of them? 17. 


One was ſhorter than the others, he was dreſſed in 
that great ooar, after that Edmonds broke open the 
door, which was in the beſt chamber. 

2, Did you and the other priſoner attend theſe men 
the whole time? V. We were with them all the time, 


I cannot tell what there was in it, there was a great 


deal of plate, but I never ſaw. it open before. 

2. Had you made faſt any part of the houſe be- 
fore theſe men came in? V. Not by a nor to my 
knowledge. 

9, Had you any dog i in the houſe ? W. We had 4 
little lap dog. | 

VB What became of him ? W. 1 did not ſee. 
— theſe men proceeded to rob the houſe? 
W. ; then we were to be tied each to the bed- 
ſtead, hes took the plate away, and one went off 


firſt, and the other afterwards, and this man Edmonds 


tied me to the bed, I did not ſee Charlotte after, ſhe 
went into the back chamber with them, after that they 
took out of my miſtreſs's cloſet five guineas, they told 
us not to make an alarm for an hour after they were 
gone, that they might get clear; Charlotte told me 
1 they took her buckles out of her ſhaes, ſhe cal leu 
told me ſo after ſhe was tied to the bed, I believe 


| 1 11 N LET 8 2 


the tucked them Cann the bed, . the nigh that 
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the conftables came to her, the went and put them 
down the fink, in the waſh-houſe, I ſaw the old wo- 

man the Saturday after the robbery was committed, 
ſhe came and rung at the gate, and then came up the 
front way into the hall, my fellow ſervant was very 
ill, ſhe ſaid ſhe wanted tn ſee her mother, ſhe had me 
out in the yard, and' gave me four guineas to give to 
Charlotte, ſhe ſaid there was two for Charlotte and. 
two for me, the ſaid the other things were very ſafe, 
for ſhe had "ſold them to a jew ; Jon Edmonds was 
with her, he came to ſce my fellow ſervant, he want» 
ed her to o go away, and go to her mother, 


Elizabeth Greedy, ſworn. 


9. Where did you live in Auguſt laſt} 1. At Mrs, 
Goodall's houſe. Z 
2; Who lives there befides > I. Mr. Edmonily 

and I went to live there together ; I know nothin 
of the robbery : in the afternoon about two o'clock, 
there was a girt which called her by her name, Bet 
Simpſon; I ſaw Mr. Simpſon, Mrs, Simpſon, and Ed- 
monds, and Goodall, 5 old woman; nothing par- 
ticular paſſed; Bet Simpſon came there between one 


and two, and aſked Mrs. Simpſon to lend her theſe. 


cloaths, for ſhe was going to be dreſſed in men's 
cloaths, that great coat was a part of them; they went 
out between two and three; Edmonds was at home, 
he went out about half after. * 

9. I underſtand you was going to be married to 
Mr. Edmonds? W. Yes, I was, and he defired me 
to ſay no other but what I was his wife, on account 
of his fiſter, - 

9. Had he any money then ? W, None but what 
he had from me. 

9, What time did he return? V. Between ten and 
eleven, he was much in liquor, and voy 7 


guineas » my lap; and "hg. went to a public- 


and 


* 
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and ordered ſome beer, and there I underſtand he 
| threw fome money about, ſo he did when he came in 
again, and I picked it up, there was ſeven guineas, 
five halt-crowns, and a piece of gold, the piece of 
old was larger than a guinea, I took it to be a thirty- 
Fx ſhillings piece; in the morning he told me he had 
received $1. of his own money, and that the half. 
crowns and that piece of gold was not his property. 
On Saturday his fiſter was to come; he went and 
bought me a new hat, and Mrs. Goodall and he went 
ſomewhere, but where I do not know. | 
2. Had you heard of the old woman being at Tot. 
tenham before the robbery * V. No, Sir, I had not. 
9, When were the cloaths brought back? /. Ei- 
ther on Friday or Saturday, I am ſure they were Ed- 
mond's cloaths, they were lent to Mrs. Simpſon, to 
25 herſelf in, and were brought back after the rob- 
2. What is become of Simpſan and his wife? V. 
do not know, Both guilty, Death. _ 
John Edmonds was thirty years of age, and Char- 
lotte Goodall about twenty-five; they were very pe- 


nitent ; confeſſed the robbery, and hoped the Al- 
mighty would forgive them. 95 


They were executed at Tyburn, October 16, 1782. 


| WY 
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JOSEPH CADDIE azxd JOHN STUNNELL, r 
; Ang? Robbery. > 27:08! 
The Rev. Robert Anthony Bromley, clerk, furn. 
9. T NO you know the two priſoners at the bar? 
III. cavnot fay that I know the prifoners. 
On the 7th of Avgutt I had been out of town with 
2 *. be | | : i. ö 42 m 
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my wife and davghter to dine with a family on Ep- 


ping Foreſt. We were returning in the evening, at 


about half paſt nine or a little more, we were ſtopped 


coming- down Iftington bill by ſeveral footpads; we 
had paſſed thro* the turnpike a very few yards, I fup- 
poſe thirty or forty yards: the doors of the poſt-chaiſe 
were opened at one moment by a man on each ſide, 
they demanded our money and watches ; the demand 
was made with circumſtances of a very alarming na- 
ture indeed, for their language was exceedingly dreads 
ful, by the man opened the door on my fide, that 
demanded my money, I gave his for anſwer, he ſhould 
have it in a moment, I begged him in the meantime 
not to alarm the ladies; I put my hand into my right 
pocket, and pulled out my money, gave it him; he 
was diſſatisficd with it. I gave him full 41. I cannot 
tell exactly what it was, I gave him above 41. between 
4]. and gl. He ſaid damn you, you raſcal, you have 
not given me all your money, and having a hanger 
in his hand, he pulled back his hand in the action of 
going to ſtab me, and with a great deal of force. I 
begged him not to injure me, - tor I had given him 
all my money, and he ſhould ſearch me if he pleaſed. 
He was ſtill difcontented, but he forbore then to 
ſtrike me; he called out to the man that was with 
my wife on the other fide of the chaiſe, Damn you 
Jack, what are you abour, ſearch the ſeat, for he has 
not given me all his money. The man replied, I will be 
with him preſently. A very few moments paſſed, in 
which the man that had taken my money was pro- 
ceeding to look at it in his hand ; he told me I had 
given him nothing but filver ; I aſſured him he would 
find gold, and J hoped he would be fatisfied. He 
aſked me then how much there was. I told him I 
ſeldom knew exactly bow much J had in my pocket 
at any time. 1 5 "Ia * 
Uu 
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During this time, the man at the other fide had 
been lng the ladies of what he could get; and 
that man came round to my door, I believe the ſame 
man; by which time, the perſon who had taken my 
money had looked at it, and I fancy knew what he 
had got. I then ſaw a new face preſent himſelf at 
the door, who I believe to be the man that had been 
on the other fide ; and at that inſtant that I ſaw this 
new face, I ſaw the man retreat a ſtep back, that was 

*the man that had come from my wife's fide of the 
_ Chaiſe, and he lifted up a hanger, I believe with both 
his hands, and he ſeemed to lift ic up with very great 
might. I had not time or ſpace to eſcape any blow; 
my right hand happened to be acroſs the door, which 
was open, and he levelled at my right hand, and in- 
ſtantly, in the ſame moment in which I ſaw him re- 
treat back and lift up the hanger, I felt the blow a- 
croſs my hand in the wriſt, and inſtantly my hand 
dropt down. He cut it half through; he ſaid not 
a word to me before the blow nor after; nor was a 
word ſaid to me by any of the parties: they retreated 

behind the chaiſe. . 

Feeling myſelf in this fituation, I ſaid to my wife, 
he has cut my hand off, It was very fortunate for 
me that we were not above a mile from my own houſe. 
If I had been kept five minutes longer in the chaiſe I 
muſt have died, if I could not have had relief. 

Court. Can you form any gueſs about the priſoner 
at the bar? V. That will put me under the neceffity 
of troubling your lordſhip how I came to be the pro- 
ſecutor in this indictment. Theſe men came forward, 
firſt by the evidence of an accomplice, and then by 


their own confeſſion. 
Milbcurne, ſworn. . 
2. Do you know the two priſoners? V. Yes 
Sir, the two priſoners and myſelf met that evening, in 
8 | order 


C 
8 
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oder to go out on the road; I believe on Wedneſ 
day evening, we had not been gone out long before 
we came to the City- road: there we ſaw a poſt-chaiſe 
and pair going towards Iflington. On which we a- 
greed to let it go over Tottenham-court-road, and 
there to ſtop it; but before it came to Tottenham- | 
court-road, thinking we might be ſeen going through 
Battle-bridge, we ſtopped it about fifty or fixty yards 
below the turnpike. I ſtopped it, Caddie went to 
the right-hand door, Stunnell to the left, C 
demanded the gentleman's money, and told him 
he made any noiſe he would cut him; and the gen- 
tleman kept talking: the gentleman gave them his 
money, which Caddie looked at; Caddie replied this is 
not all. The gentleman ſaid it was, Caddie ſaid you 
have more behind you, and inſiſted upon ſearching, 
but did not; Caddie aſked Stunnell what he was do- 
ing on the other fide, Stunnell ſaid, let me come; 
which he did, and he inſtantly made a blow at the 
gentleman ; the gentleman 'cried Lord you have. cut 
me, then we ſhut the doors and went away. 
Priſoners. We have nothing to fay, and e wimeſ | 
fe, ſes. Both guilty, Death, il 


4 On account of their cruelty, they were ordered for 
1 execution on the Monday following. 


At the place of execution they confeſſed ypwards 
of forty robberies, and their behaviour was remaprighly 


wa penitent. 
Kd ack were executed at Tyburn, 21 16, [Lind 
: * FRANCIS GRAY, for Murder. heh 
| William Milbourne, ſworn. 2 
9, No you remember at any time and when, 2 
's p tacking any people neapdiogron ? W. 
n | ir. 
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- N. Who was in your company? N. The priſoner 


at the bar Francis Gray, John Stunnel, and Joſeph 
Caddie. | 
2. How many did you attack? 1 Four. 
' 9. How did you proceed; # Gray was the fiſt 
vom who RE hold of one-of them, and. inſtantly 
defired them to ſtop, on which a ſcuffle enſued, and 
we all turned round to protect each other, and run 
Were blows on each fide, there was cutting with cut? 
3 Stunnell had a cutlaſs, Caddie, had a piſtol, 
ray had a piſtol, and myſelf had a piſtol, and I had 
aà cutlaſs befides; the ſcuffle laſted for about two or 
three minutes, when I fired a piſtol, in order to let the 
people we attacked know we had ſuch things with us; 
immediately after I had fired, two or three of the peo- 
pie ran away. 
Court. There were four at firſt? . Yes, my lord, 
one run intirely away which was a lad, and onedid not 


run near ſo far as the other, Stunnel and Gray pur- 


ſued on to overtake thoſe that had run awar, Caddie 
and me was with the ſervant, Caddie came firſt up to 
him and puſhed, him into the ditch, flightiy Webel 
him; I ſtaid with the ſervant, and Caddie went on after 
the reſt; I took from the ſervant five, or fix, or ſeven 
E millings, a bill of ih on the road, and a ſoldier's 


aſs or 9 7 bad © 
royed ; 'T ha 


artly robbed the ſervant, and done 


and Mn high over here, meaning into the fields; ſays 
he they h. Fo done him, I goes over into the field, 

and he immediately ſays, ſays he, I had ſcarce got up 
before Frank ſhot him; he ſaid, ſays he, he is as dead 
as a ſtone, ſays he, 1 faw him fall on his back, he 
neither ſtirred head nor foot, nor made the leaſt mo- 
tion; we went on together and we all met in the field 
and were aſking what money there was, and that; 

Gray gave me all that he had, which was two orthree 
N guincas 


that kind, Wdich I afterwards 


thing with him, when Caddie returned to me, 
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er || guineas, I cannot exactly ſay the ſum, and there was 
zh 2 gilt ſixpence; I aſked him for his buckles, he ſaid 
he had no buckles, he had boots on, and we went 
acroſs the fields and went to Gray's houſe, where we 
ſhared the money; we ſaid nothing further about it; 
but I went home that evening ; we met the next day, 
and we did not ſeem to ſay any thing about it, but 
kept it quite ſilent and ſaid no more about it. 

x Willam Watſon, ſworn, | | | 2a 
9. I believe you are ſervant to Captain Beſt ? N. 
Yes. . „ 

9. Was you in company with Mr. Herd and 

8 Beſt when this unfortunate accident happen- 
ed? W. Yes, Sir. „ pi 

. Relate the circumſtances as nearly as you can? 
V. On Friday the 17th of May, about twenty mi- 
nutes after eleven at night, Mr. Herd, my maſter, 
and me, and a little boy was coming from No, 8 
Dld-ſtreet, e purſued our way by the Shepherd and 
Shepherdeſs, in order to go to Canonbury-place, 
where he lodged, and we came up the ditches, alittle 
below the Shepherd and Shepherdeſs we met four or 
five perſons, who paſſed us fnely, we gave them the 
way, and they turned round upon us after they had paſ- 
ſed us, with this expreſſion, Damn your eyes I'll blow | 
your brains out if you do not deliver your money; we 
defended ourſelves as well as we could, and droye them 
, off, beat them off to the poſts ; I had a brace of piſtols, 
$ one man ſeemed more Caring than the reſt, he came 
, back, and I could ſee ſomething in his hand like a piſtol 
D or a blunderbuſs, and I attempted to fire a piſtol at 
d him, which flaſhed in the pan; that was the ſhorteſt 


/ 


perſon among them. SONS 

8 2 Can you at all deſcribe what ſort of a perſon it 
d was ? W. It was very much like the priſoner at the 
5 bar, but I cannot ſwear to his.featwres, he was the 
| thorteſt of any of the reſt; after J had attempted to 
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fire my piſtol, he attempted to fire at me, his ſnapped 
and mine flaſhed, after his was ſnapped, I attempted 
the ſecond which flaſhed likewiſe, at the ſame time 
Mr. Herd and my maſter attempted to make their re- 
treat and go away; they were purſued by two or three 
of theſe men, two of them got before me in purſuit 
of the two gentlemen ; the little boy got away before 
the two gentlemen; as the gentlemen went away, 
two of the party followed them, and two ſtayed with 
me and cut me in ſeveral places. 

Court. Did one, or both cut you N. I believe 
both, they ſtruck very violently at me with their cut- 
laffes, I defended ſeveral blows, I was cut in my arm, 
my head, and my thumb; juſt after they had cut me 


they chrew me into a ditch, and as 1 fell into the 


ditch, I heard the report of a piſtol going off, they 
puſhed me into the ditch, one man left me, and ano. 
ther ſtayed and robbed me, the man that ſtayed and 
robbed me was a tall man, and very much like Mil- 
bourne ; the night was very dark. 
9, Had you been with Mr. Herd all day? W. No, 
I came to fetch him home at night, - 


' ©. Mr. Beſt had been with him all day ? . Ves. 


2 After you got out of the ditch which way did 
you 80 ? V. I purſued my way towards the Britannia, 
J went about ten or fifteen yards, J ſaw ſomething 
ly on the ground, when I went up to it I found it 

as the body of Mr, Herd, laying with his head to- 
wards one bank, and his feet towards the other, lay- 
ing on his back, as if he had been laid out ; from the 
glimpſe of the night w hich was very dark, I could 
Juſt perceive the top of his head, and his hat Was 
290% he was quite dead; I took up his hand. 


Captain Beſt, fwirn., 


I was in company with Mr. Herd when this unfor- 
ne REO e. On che 17th of May laſt, 
$577 277 returning 
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returning from Old-ſtreet towards Iſlington, we were 
ſtopt between the Shepherd and Shepherdeſs near 
Iſlington, by four or five men; we could not ſee any 
of their faces : they demanded with a good deal of 
rough language, our money, and fired; on which a 
ſcuffle enſued ; they got the better of us ; the man 
was cut all to pieces, and Mr. Herd was murdered. 
] retreated to Iſlington, there I alarmed the watch; I 
got two watchmen , and ſeveral other perſons to my 
aſſiſtance; I came back to the place again, and they 
took the body away. Th 7 
| John Flether, fworn. 


\ > 


I am turnkey at Clerkenwell Bridewell. The morn 
ing Gray was apprehended, I received an order to 
bring the evidence Milbourne before Mr. Juſtice Wil- 
mot; I. went with Milbourne, and when the examin- 
ation was ended, Gray expreſſed a deſire to have ſome 
converſation with the evidence Milbourne ; the evi- 
dence agreed to it. I went into a private room with 
the evidence, and Yardley, and the priſoner ; after 
ſome converſation had paſſed between them, which I 
do not particularly recollect, Gray aſked me how I 
did, I told him I was very ſorry to ſee him in that 
fituation ; he ſhook his head : I told him he could ex- 
pect nothing, but to prepare for his latter end. After 
other converſation, which I cannot recollect, he faid 
he was not ſo bad as ſome of the reſt ; and he men- 
tioned a circumſtance reſpecting Milbourne, where 
Milbourne had -wantonly cut ſome people; and 
Milbourne confeſſed it. Then he referred to this 
tranſaction; he ſaid that Mr. Herd had ſtruck him 
ſeveral blows, that in conſequence of theſe blows, he 
retreated back, and met Stunnell, he ſaid, he ſnap- 
ped the piſtol twice or thrice, and it miſſed fire; he 


told Stunnell how Mr. Herd had ſerved him; Stun» 


nell replied, we will go back and DO him; they ac- 
; cCordingly 
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cordingly returned back, according to his own ſtory, 
and Stumnelt armed with a cutlaſs, ſtruck him fevera] 
blows over the head, he ſnapped the piſtol, but it 
miſled fire; he ſaid he defired Stunnell ro deſiſt, Stun- 
nell defired him to ſtand out of the way, and held up 
his cutlaſs, and ſtriking at him again, the blade of 
Stunnell's cutlaſs ſtruck the cock of his piſtol, and it 
fired : and that was the cauſe of his death. 


Priſoner's Defence. 


« My lord, I have two witneſſeſs out of the coun- 


try; here is a gentleman in court which met them 
going home, which is Mr. Kirby; I had them with 
me two hours this morning : they are at the four 
Kings.“ Guilty, Death. 


He acknowledged ſhooting the diceaſed; but per- 
fiſted to the laſt moment, that the piſtol went off by 
accident, His behaviour was ſtupid, nor did he 
give himſelf the leaſt concern for his ſituation. 


He was executed at Tyburn, October 12, 1782. 


* * — n 
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Mary Decrow, ſworn. 


2. OV were a ſervant to Mr. Hardy? , Yes; 

ö 2. On the 28th of December, where was 
you in the evening? V. I was at home in the par- 
lour, fitting at my tea. 


2. Who was in the parlour with you? V. My 


maſter and miſtreſs fitting at tea. 

L. What time in the evening was it? V. About 
half paſt five. | 
I INT WT Q. Do 
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Do you call him Dr. Macginniſs, or Mr. Mac- 
ginniſs? W. I call him Mr. 2 7 eee 
2. He came home then? V. Yes, I aroſe from 
my tea, and took a candle in my hand and lighted 
him up ſtairs; I lighted his candle, and brought 
down the tea things which he had had in the morn» 
ing. | 2 | | PER 
D. Where did he lodge? V. He lodged up two 
pair of ſtairs, STE YO 

9. Forwards or backwards? V. In the back 
room. | | „ 
9. You was the maid ſervant of the houſe? . 
Yes. | bk 77.0 

9. It was your bufineſs to attend on the lodgers - 
25 well as your maſter and miſtreſs? V. Yes. | 

9. Did any thing more paſs between you and Mr. 
Macginniſs when you went up ſtairs? W. No Sir, I 
did not ſpeak a wgrd to him. 

9. Did he ſpeak any thing to you? V. Not a 
word, I brought down the things and went into the 
parlour, I came down ſtairs into the parlour and 
was juſt about to fit down to my tea, when Mr, 
Macginniſs opened his window and threw ſome - 
water on the ſky-light, * 2 

9. Could you hear the window open? JW, I did. 

How near is the ſky-light? V. It comes highs 
er than the cieling ; it is gabelled like the top of 3 
houſe, one part of it ſtrait, and the other is a:-ſlant 
upon it; it is the only light that comes into the 
oom. 5 

2. It was the ſky light of the parlour? . Yes, 
Sir, it was. 2 4 

Rep parlour J ſuppoſe is a kind of little room that 
has been taken out of the yard? V. I believe it has 
been taken out of the yard; but it is not a little 
Nous. XXXIX Xx roomy 
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room, it is large; it is in the back may of- the houſe, 
even with the ſhop. ) 

2. Then you heard ſome water come on n Ehe {ky. 
light? V. My maſter immediately aroſe from 10 
tea, and took a candle in his hand add went up 
ſtairs, 5 (, 

. Be as recollecting as you can, od tell us what 
your maſter ſaid when he aroſe up from his tea and 
took up the candle? V. He ſaid he would go uy 
ſtairs — reprove him for throwing the water on the 


228 Pie 
id any of the water come into the parlour? 


W. J o, Sir. 

2. The glaſs was not broke ? W. 1 do not knoy 
that 1 it was. 

. 9. Did your maſter appear to be angry? 2 There 
was no particular anger appeared in his countenance; 
he went up ſtairs and knocked at the door, at which, 
there might be about a dozen words paſs between Mr, 
e HA and my maſter. nt! 

Qi. Do you know whether the door was open ot 
not when he knocked at the door? W. Yes, Sir, Mr, 
Macginniſs opened it. 

Could you hear what thoſe wards mat? 7 
They were loud, but not loud enough to nee 

m plainly.. . 

85 How long did they continue thered I. There 
might be: shout a dozen words paſs on each lide, [ 
do not think there were more. 

. When there was an end of the words between 
them what paſſed? V. My maſter then came down 
ſtairs, he hal got down one pair of ſtairs, and half 
way down the other that come to the ſhop. , 

2. How many ſtaits are there, that form a pair of 
ſtairs? V. I cannot ſay that Jever numbered them, 
but he was down as well as I can recollect the quan- 

i | tit, 


— 
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titv, about half the lower pair, ſo that he was in my 


fight, my maſter was in my fight as I ſtood at the 


parlour door: at that time when my maſter went up 


ſtairs, I immediately came to the parlour door, and. 
ſtood at the door which was open, my miſtreſs and 
I were both together and Adey Lancaſhire; ,then 
Mr. Macginnils, called down after my maſter, and 


ſaid twice, you are a thief, you have robbed me. 
2 Ar the time Mr. Macginniſs ſaid theſe words, 
had 


e come down any of the ſtairs from his room? 
V. No, Sir, I do not think he had, his voice appear- 


ed to be on the landing place. 
L. What did your maſter do then? W. My maſ- 


ter hearing him ſay thoſe words, ſaid, do you ſay ſo, 
| will make you prove it; I will have you before a 
juſtice of peace to-morrow ; and in the ſaying of thoſe 


words, my maſter rerurned up ſtairs again. 
9. How high did he go? . He did not ap- 
pear to get to the top of the ſecond pair- of ſtairs, 


; You ſtanding at the parlour door could not ſee - 
how high he went? V. No, but I could hear his 


foot-ſtep, and he appeared to be near the top, but 


not quite at the top when I heard the candleſtick 


fall out of his hand. Wo F Th 


9. Did you hear any thing more, was there any 


words that you heard? V/. No, I never e * 
maſter ſpeak another word. 

9. Did Mr. Macginniſs ſpeak ? W. No. 17 

9. What did you do then? V. Adey Lancaſhire 
run up: ſtairs, I followed her immediately, and my 


maſter was laying with his head and part of his body — 


on the kitchen floor, and his legs were on the land- 
ing, he fell in the ang he 5 ee n 1 
came up. a 

2, Where is the kitchen ? W. I'T is up one ; pale 


of ſtairs, I went to my maſter, and I aſked him what 
- 5 Was 


* * 
* 1 1 3 
- # * - 
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was the matter? but he did not ſpeak, I reared him 
on my left arm, and he gave a very low groan, 
and his breath ſeemed to catch, I thought may be he 
was in a fit; at which time my miſtreſs then way 
come up ſtairs, for ſhe had the preſence of mind to 
go back to get a candle, becauſe ſhe thought as the 
candle had fell, there was no light, but there hap- 
pened to be a light in the kitchen on the drefler, 


. Then your miſtreſs had a candle in her hand, 


when ſhe came to the top? . Yew 
Then you could ſee the fituation ? V. I could 
ſee before ſhe came, by the light in the kitchen; 
when my miſtreſs came up ſhe bid me get away and 
let her come, and Adey Lancaſhire ſaid to my miſ- 
treſs, Madam he bleeds, and my miftreſs immedi- 
_ ately unbuttoned his waiſtcoat, and opened his ſhirt, 
and there ſhe ſaw the blood flowed very much, and 
the took off her apron in order to ſuck. it up, that 

ſhe might ſee what was the matter 

Q: Did you make any obſervations at the ſame 
time? V. I ſaw the blood flow very much, it 

came juſt under his left breaſt, there was awound. 
9. Did your maſter appear to have any remains 
of life at that time? . No, Sir, he never ap- 
peared to move after, and he cloſed his eyes. while 

my miſtreſs had; him on her arm, 03.76 
Did you ſee any thing of Mr. Macgingiſs du- 

ring this? . No, Sir, I did not ſee him. 

Did he come to your affiſtance ? ' V. No, he 
did not, and I did not tell you in the time that I had 
my maſter on my left arm, I heard Mr. Maeginniſs 
ctying aut of his window, murder! there is a man 
murdered, my miſtreſs when ſhe ſaw my maſter in 
that condition, bid me go and fetch a doctor, and Þ 
went and fetched one Mr. Jackſon; he lives 4 little 
it 1614 V5. O 1 Labern 
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m above us in Newgate-ftreet, Ido not know any. more | 


n, of the particulars, I a not up: ſtairs. 


2 8 Adey Lancaſhire, fivorn, 

to | - 9. You are a ſervant to Mrs. Goldney who lodg- 

he ed if in Mr. Hardy's houſe? V. I am. 

p- Between five and ſix in the evening, on the 
BD 28th of December, where was you ? V. I was ſent 

id, our of an errand, when I returned l ſaw Mrs. Hardy 
and the laſt witneſs ſtanding at the parlour door, 


ald Q. What happened then? V. I heard a noiſe up 


n; Wl hairs, and I aſked what was the matter. 


ind 9. What kind of a noiſe was it, and where did i it 
- come from? . From up ſtairs. 
di- 


of ſcolding. 


vier the noiſe was ? That it was ſome words 
paſſed between Mr. Hardy and the lodger about ſore 
water that was thrown out of his window, I heard 
Mr. Hardy return down ſome of the ſtairs. _ 

N. Did he come into your fight? V. No, he did not, 
[heard a little noiſe up ſtairs, and heard Tome thing 
roll down ſtairs, when heard the noiſe I ran up ſtaits. 


Did you do up ſtairs before the laſt witneſs 


du- Mary Decrow? N. Ves? 


„he ll airs. 


bad Curt. Do you remetüben che words you made 


mils I uſe of before the coroner? V. Ves. 
man I - Conrt; You ſaid there was not. a ittle noiſe, but 2 
er in I buſtle; do you recollect whether It was a buſtle or 


ittle 9. What did you — 85 by buſtling, was it like 
0 Fog fghting or * or any thing of, that 
"fort? 


9. Did you hear any words? . There was a fort 


2 But could you diſtinguiſh any words? W. No. 
What anſwer * given you when you aſked 


. How high did you go? I. One pair of 


nd I Wl lite noſe? . Very likely I ſaid it was a buſtle. 
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fort? V. It was as if there was a ſtruggling, it way 

like a ſtruggling. 

9. You went up one pair of ſtairs ? „ 

9. What was the firſt thing you ſaw then? 2.1 
ſaw Mr, Hardy laying with his head againſt the kit- 
chen door, I put my two hands under nis arm, and 
he catched hold of me by the bone of my ſtays. 

9. Did he ſay any thing? V. I ſaid Mr. Hardy, 
what is the matter ; he made no anſwer ; but he gave 
me a ſhake, and threw me down. 

A Did Mr. Hardy ſay any thing after this? V. 
Not a word. 

2, How long was it before Mrs, Hardy c: came up? 

N. It was not long. 
2. She brought a light with her? V. She did. 
Did you ſee her when ſhe examined the wound? 

. Yes? She opened his waiſtcoat and tore down 
his ſhirt, and ſhe ſaw the bood, and ſhe pulled off 
her apron, and threw on the top of it. 

9. Did you ſee the wound? . Yes, 

2, What became of Mr. Wii curing this? 
I. He was in his room. 

2. Was his door ſhut or open? W. I do not 
know. 

2 Did he ſay any thing? 1.1 heard THE cry 3 
S2. Out of which window? . I do not know. 
2. Is there more than one window! N. Les. 
Did you go for aſſiſtance? . I was there al 

che time. 

©. Did you take any examination of the ſtairs 
where the candle or candleſtic was? M. No. 

„ there any thing on the fairs? V. There 
was blood on the ſtairs. 

2. How high? 2, A few tines higher than the 
landing-place the kitchen. 
| A How high ? WW. 4 do not know, only that there 

was blood. John 
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7 obn Pr odor, ſeworn. IT 


I think you live in Warwick-lane; you was at 


day the 28th of December, about fix in the evening, 
one Mr. White came and defired me to go to Mr, 
Hardy's that there was a cry of murder, and he be- 


part of his body and his head in the kitchen, and his 
legs on the landing place; his ſhirt was all open and 
ſome blood about it; Mr. Jackſon was holding his 
head, and faid he wanted a ſurgeon; I ſaid I thought 
the gentleman was dead, though his lips quivered at 
that time; after this I enquired how this gentleman 
came by this unhappy accident, they told me by a 
lodger that lodged up ſtairs : ſeveral people preſſed 
me to go up to ſecure him: having no officer with 


came. in, and a ſtranger; we then got a hanger a- 
piece, and up ſtairs we went; I defired the maid to 
rdr. go and ſhew me the door, the women ſhewed me the 
ow, door, a ſtrange man kicked againſt the door, and 
old Mr. Macginniſs to open the door; Mr. Mac- 
all I ginniſs aſked it there was an officer there, I told him 


there was, he then ſaid he would open the door and 


tairs ſurrender himſelf; he then opened the door, and I 
immediately took hold of him by the left collar with 
here my right hand, and aſked him if he had any weapon 
: about him, he ſaid he had a knife in his pocket 
the © vhich he would give me; I defired the other two 

men to lay hold of each of his hands; and 1 


this houſe when this affair happened? V. On Satur- 


lieved murder was committed; I went as faſt as 1 
could go, when I came there I went up one pair of 
ſtairs, there I ſaw Mr. Hardy lay with the greateſt 


me, and having nothing to defend myſelf, I obje&- 
ed to it; prefently one Mr. Thompſon an officer, 


here tboug ht it moſt prudent to take the knife out 00 1 
57% e oy pocket 


— m * 
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pocket, I took it out of his right band coat pocket; 
the knife was in a ſheath, as 1 now produce it in court; 
it was in the ſheath: in his pocket. 

© 9. Did you obſerve any thing about him particy- 
lar © V. About him, Sir. Eg act een 
Court. About his hands or any thing of that ſort? 
TV. That will come afterwards my Lord. I they 
took him down the two pair of ſtairs, and I thought 


it was prudent. to let him fee the poor man that lay 


there; I took him into the kitchen, and deſired him 
to look at the poor man that lay there; the wound 
was then expoſed, and ſome blood about it; 1 
mentioned it to him the ſecond time to look at the 
man, be then ſaid he was an unhappy man; I then, 
my Lord, brought him down into the ſhop ; there 
was a great number of people about the door; [ 
thought it was hazardous to take him away without 
cqach ; I ordered ſome people to fetch a coach; in 
e mean time | looked at his hands, and I obſerved 
th his hands from the nuckle to the fingers ends 
covered with blood; there was not a free place in 
both his hands; I then put him in the coach, and 
going from there ta the Compter, there was ſame 
converſation paſſed about the affair, but what it was 
J cannot ſay, there was ſuch a noiſe with the peo: 
le running after the coach, and wanting to ſtop the 
coach; he ſaid in the coach, that he hoped the Lord 
Almighty would give him time to repent, or ſome - 
thing to that purpoſe. 3 
Curt. To repent for what? V. He did not fay 
for what, but that he hoped the Lord Almighty 


# 


would give him time to repent, after I pyt him in 


the Compter, I came home, but I thought proper 


to go back to examine his bandkerchief: the knife 
appeared to haye been wiped, it was all ſtained with 
blood, all over in the ſhoulder of the inſtrument, it 


was very bloody; but it has been ſo handled, that. 


of 


ay -- 4 
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it does not appear now in the light it did then: he 
was in the tap room of the lodge, I deſired him to 
walk into another room, | which is on the right hand 
of the Compter; and I aſked him for his handker- 
chief he chad tied it round his fetter that he had 
on his leg to hold it up with; I took it off his fetter 
and looked at it, but it was a red bird eye handker- 
chief, and I could not perceive any blood on it; I 
aſked if he bad not waſhed his hands, he ſaid no, 
but the keeper ſaid he had: he then ſaid Mr. Hardy 
had ſtruck him ſeveral times on his breaſt; I unbut- 
toned his waiſtcoat, and opened his ſhirt, and look - 
ed all over his bteaſt very particularly, and I told 
bim then, I could not perceive the leaſt mark on 
his ſkin, or any thing like it; he then told me my 
Lord, that his fleſh was of ſuch a nature, that if it 
was to be beat in, it would not leave any mark: 1 
told him his fleſh was very odd fleſh, and that was 
all that paſſed. On the Sunday morning when I 
vent to Mr. Hardy's houſe to look what things the 
priſoner had 1 I perceived a great 1 of 
blood on the upper ſtair of the two pair of ſtairs, 
and the round nob that is on the right hand of the 
ſtair caſe was intirely covered with blood; and a 
candle lay trod upon, upon the upper! ſtair befor 
you go on the landing place. 


Priſoner's Defence. 
My Lord, and Gentlemen of the jury. | 

1 never could ſpeak in my life, much leſs on this 
awful occafion ; therefore I humbly beg leave of the 
court to be permitted to read this rude ſketch of my 
defence, compoſed in priſon: I am an old man up- 
wards of ſixty, my whole life has been ſpent in do- 
ing all the good offices in my power to mankind, in 
ſickneſs and diſtreſs ; and I ſhould have been happy 
| Nuns XXXIX. 15 | if 
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if my circumſtances had enabled me to preſerve more 
of the lives of my fellow creatures: until this un- 


happy affair my reputation for humanity remained 
unqueſtioned with all the world; my integrity as a 
man was never doubted; my greateſt enemies can 
give me no other character, than that of an inoffen- 
} 


ve man, and the gentlemen who have promiſed to 
appear here will vouch that in this I ſpeak truth; 


they have known me long: I never before had à 
word in anger with Mr. Hardy, I had no malice 
againſt him, there was no coolneſs between us; the 


maid not emptying my chamber pot obliging me to 


throw it out myſelf provoked Mr. Hardy, upon ſome. 


of the urine falling it is {aid upon the ſky-light be- 
low, to run up ſtairs to my room : he vented a deal 
of abuſe againſt me; I told him the offence he had 
taken againſt me was owing to the neglect of his ſer. 
vant, and not to any intention on my part: the vio- 
lence of his paſſion continued, and calling me many 


opprobious names, he ſwore I ſhould not my ano- 


ther night under his roor; I grew offended at his re- 
proaches, and retorted upon him; he however re- 
tired a few ſteps down ftairs as if going a way, but 
angry words ſtill paſſing between us he returned with 
redoubled paſſion, and forcing, open the door of my 
room, which I endeavoured to ſhut againſt him, be 
knocked me down, and dragged me out of my room, 
he attempted to throw me headlong down ſtajrs : I 
thinking my-life'in danger had recourſe to the un- 
| happy weapon which I uſed for common purpoſes 

fince Auguſt laft : I call God to witneſs this is ſtrict 
truth: I owed him a mere trifle for rent, he could 
have no prerence to fall out with me for that. My 
Elrcumſtances never were affluent, but of late T have 
had affurances from thoſe in power to be preferred 
to the rank of phyfician to the army, in an ay rn 

* * - that 


pro 
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that uus then in contemplation, to be ſent out unde 
(General Dalling, who was always my friend. H 
I been. a man of intemperate violence, or ſuſpicious 
character, I ſhould never have received the counte- 
nance of the many gentlemen of character, who have 
through life ſtood my friends. At my time of life 
nothing but the greateſt violence and fear of my ſafe, 
ty could induce me to proceed to ſuch extremity; it 
may be ſeen'I am. weak and infirm ; while 1 live I 
ſhall lament the fatal occaſion with the deepeſt ſor- 
row ; I throw myſelf on the candor and wiſdom of 
the Court and Jury, on a firm perſuaſion, that what - 
ever ptejudices have gone out abroad agaiaſt me yet 
juſtice will prevail here: and God's will ll be done! 

Daniel Sheen, Eſq. Lord Barrington, Earl Effing- 
ham, Gen. Murray, Edmund Burke, Efq. Gen, 
Fleming, Alderman. Sawbridge, and Governor Nu- 

ent, gave him the beſt of characters for charity, 
aA, ahh and good-nature. We ſhall give Mr. 
Juſtice Willes's own-words to the jur. 

After ſuch.a character from ſuch witneſſes, if you 
call all the men in the kingdom, they could not male 
| Notwithſtanding, the jury brought bim in Guilty, 

Dea b. Sentence was immediately paſſed upon him 
to be hanged on Monday the 20th of January, 178 

He — tory a reſpite for fourteen days; afterwards 
got a pardan on condition of being mine in 
the eren 8 Ben hs two n | | 
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R. Roſe JO the 1c and was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Rous, leading counſel for the 
proſecution, wh ſtated the evidente intended to be 
: Y 45 2 produced 
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produced, and obſerved, that rhe moi abe 
for the conſideration of the] Jury, tt 2875 
of uttering the bill, knowing it to be forged.” '/ | 
Mr. Morcland ſaid, he never had any tranſaction j 
with Ryland but his clerk had, 7H 
Mm. Wilkinſon. He is clerk with Moreland, and 
company. On the 4th and 5th of November, the 
priſoner came to their houſe, and depoſited his note 
Lich five Eaſt-India bills, as collateral ſecurity for 
z ſum of money. He laid the bills up in a paper 
which he wrote upon, but cannot ſwear that the 
bill now ſhewn him, was one of thoſe given him by 
Ry land, but there was one among them for 2 1o0l. 
drawn April 28; cannot ſay whoſe cuſtody they have 
been in ſince; he put them · into a tin box and 
dilivered them to one of the parttzers. The patners 
had all acceſs to the box, and be cannot account 
N18 the bills after they paſſed his hands. | 
M. Moreland. He took the bills from Wilkinſon 
a hearing of a forgery, he preſented them to the 
India-houſe, where a director delivered them to a 
Glerk, who took them up ſtairs to enquire, brought 
them down again, and he took them away. He 
cannot ſwear that the bill ſewn is' one of them. 
Mr. Hammerer. The initials upon the bill pro- 
duced to him, are in his hand writing; he put them 
on, upon the toth of April, when he preſented the | 
bill, which was refuſed payment at the India-houſe, 
Archibald Campbell. Had a bill remitted to him 
from a relatidn at Madras for 210]. Mr. Munrow 
ot it diſcounted for him in 7 April 1781, He in- 
dorſed it, and no other bill; he did not catty, but 
ſent it to the India-houſe, where it was accepted; 
he cannot ſay which of the indorſements on the two 
bills produced is his hand rib but is Patte 
he dul — one. 
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George Monro, He received : bill from Campbell, 


and can aſcertain it, becauie the ink ſunk when he 


wrore upon it; and this makes a difterence between 
the writing on the two bills, He delivered the bill 
to Mr. Crookſhank. He received it from Mr. Camp— 
bell in àlarch, and parted with it in May 1782. 
Si ir when Mr. Smith brought it to identity it. 
Had ihe blotted bill been ſhewn to him, he would 
have velieved it his hang writing. 

A C o:kfhant. He received in May from Mr. 
Campbel; bill for 4101. to get diſcounted ; he re. 


ceived but one bill, and cannot fay it was the bill 


now ſthewn to him. 

Geo ve Munro. The hill might have been out of 
kis hands ar bis bankers ror three or four days, 

John Goddard. Diſcounted a bill he received from 
Crookſhank, with Ryland ; does not Know the bill, 
but it was tor 211. and never diſcounted any other 
Eaſt-India bill. 

R. Ilolt. He is aſſiſtant ſecretary at the Eaſt-In- 
dia houſe, does not recollect accepting more than 
one of the hills, but cannot ſay which of the bills 
was accepted by him; he 1s certain, however, that 
he accepred but one bill of the tenor of the bill! in 
queſtion, He has an authority from the Eail-India 
company to accept. Cannot ſwear to the day of ac- 
ceptance; but the bill for 210). is one of thoſe 
which he accepted under his authority; he then ſtat- 
ed the proceſs of bills through the offices of the 
houſe, He has a penſion of two hundred pounds a 
year from the company in conſequence of a diſot- 
der in his head. As he does not poſitively know 
the bill he accepted, he cannot poſitively ſwear that 

it was either of thoſe produced. If a ſecond bili had 


been produced, it mult have been diſcovered, he 15 
affiſted 
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| George Monro. He received a bill from Cam pbell, 
had can aſcertain it, becauſe the ink ſunk when he 4 
wrote upon it; and this makes a difference between 
the writing on the two bills, He delivered the bill 
to Mr. Crookſhank. He received it from Mr. Camp- 
bell in March, and parted with it in May 1982. 
Saw it when Nirl Smith brought it to identify it. 
Had rhe blotted'bilt been ſhewn to him, he would 
have believed it his hand writing. 

Mr. Crorkhank. He received in May from Me. 
Campbell a bill for 2101. to get diſcounted ;' he re- 
ceived but one bill; and cannot 1 it was the bill 
now ſhewn to him. 

George Munro. The bill- din have been out of 
his hands at his bankers for three or four days. 

Jobn Goddard. Diſcounted a bill he received from 
Crdokſhank, with Ryland ; does not know the bilk 
but it was for 210l. and never pn cr any other 
Eaſt- India bill. 

R. Hol. He is affiſtant ſeerethry at the Eaft-In- 
FP houſe, does not recolle& accepting more than 
one of the bills, but cannot ſay-which of the bills 
was accepted by him; he is certain, however, that 
he accepted but one bill of the tenor of the dil an 
queſtion, He has an authority from the Eaſl-India 
companny to accept. Cannot ſwear to the day of ac- 

*6;: but the bill for 2 10l. is one of thoſe 

Mich he accepted under his authority; he then ſtat-· 
ed the proceſs of bills through the offices of the 
houſe, He has a penſion of two hundred pounds a 
year from the company in conſequence of a diſor- 
der in his head „As he does not poſitively: know 
the bill he accepted, he cannot poſitively ſwear that 
it was either of thoſe produced. If à ſecond bill had 
been. produced, it muſt have bees Uiſcovered, he is 

| affiſted 
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aſſiſted by ſeveral. aka, and all bills are marked! in 
a book when acce 

Mr. Hamas is clerk in the Eaft-India hoes hnows 
the bill now ſhewn him from No. 97, having been 
altered from No. 43, and baving the words ““ this 
mould be torty- three,” written on itz one bill has 
theſe words written in this manner, the other has 
not, He alſe knows it from its having been ſewed 
up with other bills, as the holes made by the pin 
correſpond, whereas the bill faid to be forged does 
not correſpond. /, ©, + 

William Nigblingale. Mr. Ryland brought 0 
bills to his houſe, the 19th of September 1782. He 


knows the bills ores by the initials of his name 


.heing on it. 


Jame, Southern; the bill now ſhewn him was put 
into his bands by Mr. Hammefley to demand Pay- 
ment, and to proteſt it, | 

Will. Harris. There are but two letters on the bill 
rainy to be his; he believes Mr, Souchern gave 
it him. 

James Whatman, a paper maker, enterpd: Fo 2 
long detail of circumſtances, which proved that the 
paper the bill was drawn on, has been manufactured 
long ſubſequent to the date of the bill. 

Richard Freeman and his wiſe proved that one Wop 
rence took a room for bim at Stepney, which he 


furniſhed, and in which the priſoner lodged by the 


name of Jackſon. They alſo proved that be was 
diſcovered by ſending down his ſhoe to be mended, 
in which his name was writtten. 

Bailey went to Neppey with the Bowstreet men; 
diſcovered Mr. Ryland in the room with his throat 


cut, and bleeding over a baſon. 


Mr. Rylqnd's defence was read = Gated his a0. 
knowledgements to the Eaſt-India company, for their 
3 candour: 


"Is AO. A A. ER 
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candour: that on à former bankruptey he had made 
dod all deficiency, and was now able to pay 20/, 
or every 20s, he gwed: that he poſſeſſed 7000), in 
the Liverpoole water-works, 10 000l. ſtock in trade, 
2004, per annum penſion from tlie King, and made 
2000. a year by Hs profeſſion, For years paſt he h 
diſcounted, and the bill in queſtian had been given 
to him by one Haggleſton, who was 'tecommended 
to him by Mr. Lydias an American agent, now 
abroad. He urged the improbability of a man, cir- 
cumſtanced like him, uttering à forged bill: and 
obſerved, it was no wonder he | ſhould be impoſed 


upon, when the ſervants of the Eaſt-India company 


kad been impoſed upon, the defence ſaid, chere was 
no proof of his having uttered the bill , be did every 
ching to find Haggleſton, and failing in that, he had 
fled ro ſatisfy the ſolicitations of a tender wife. 
Meſſrs. Foreman, Naylton, Rooke, Stochard, and 
many others depoſed to his wealth, and excellent 
character. Mr. Rooke had ſeen Lydias with him 
doing buſineſs, but bad never ſeen CRE. 
Guilty, Death; * | 
Ryland never would nidhe any evofelliba; he ſel- 
dom went to chapel, was ſometimes viſited by a 388 
fon that was ſuppoſed to be a catholic prieſt. 


He was conveyed to Tyburn in a mourning coach, 
and on his arrival was permitted to remain in it about 
half an hour; on his getting into the cart, the ex- 
ecutioter took off his wig to put on the cap, which 
offended him greatly. During the time of devotion - 
he paid very fiele attention, and when the ordinary 
took his leave and the cap drawn over his face, he 
ealled on God to receive his ſoul, Jeſus to receive 
his ſoul, till the cart was drawn from under hin. 

15 was executed the 2gth of Wa 1783. 


JOHN | 


e 
Jom AUSTIN, fir Rather. | 
Peu Spicer, furn. 


Was robbed laſt Thurſday was week, about ſix 
o'clock in the evening; I came to town. from 
Grays, in Eſſex, to get me a place, and the priſoner 
and another man whom | do not know, ſaid, they 

would go with me and get me a good lodging they 

perſuaded me to go out with them, and they took 
me into ſome fields, and one of them took me to a2 
ditch, he ſaid, we cannot well get over here, then 
he took me to the corner; the other, which is the 
Priſoner, had ſtopped to do his occaſions; I ſaid, this 
is a comical place to look for a lodging, as I ſa no- 
thing but lights in the great road, upon that the 
other man drew a cutlaſs, from under his ſmock 
frock, and he ſaid, if I did not give him what J had, 
he would cut me down, I got hold of him, and 
made a good deal of reſiſtance, he chopped at me 
ſeveral times, and cut away as hard as he could, the 
priſoner who had pretended to be my friend, and 
ſhew me about the town, ſtaid behind, for he ſaid, 
he wanted to eaſe himſelf; the priſoner had ſlept 
with me on Tueſday and Wedneſday night, and on 
Thurſday he went out to get ſome thing for break- 
faſt, and did not return till the afternoon : before he 
returned another man (which was the man that cut 
me in this manner) came to me, and ſaid, the pri- 
ſoner was his friend, and they were like brothers, 
and that he was aſhamed of leaving me ſo long, but 
he would return preſently, and ſoon after the priſo- 
ner returned, and ſaid he and the other man would 
go and get me a good lodging. . 
9. What did the priſoner do during the time the 
other man was cutting you? V. The other _ 
Fas fo callec 
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called out to the ptiſoner who was ſtopped beh indʒ 
under preterice of doing his occafions, "thes Fader 
had one of my bundles with him. 4 | 

2, Did the + aps come when he called bim ? 
. Nen wy 
0 What did the beltsner d or ſay? 1. Tee- 

not ſay that the priſoner ſtruck me, when he came, 
I faid John, you il not be againſt me, and he laid 
hold of the handkerchief round my neck, and laid 
hold of my leg, and threw me down on my back, 
he ſaid nothing to me; if he had not thrown me 
down, I believe I could have got away; the other 
man ſtruck me ſeveral times, he cut me acroſs botli 
hands, and a very bad cut over my wrift, and two 
or three on my head, and one on my leg. a 

Had you any thing in your hand to defend 
rourſelf : > IV. No, they then tied both w IN 
with a cord. 

2. What did they take from you Y JW. My 
watch and ſhirt, and two pair of worſted ſtockings, 
and two filk handkerchiets and my hat; a perſon 
came up of wow 1 think they would r. Killed 
me. 


James onen. 1 worn. 


This matter happened it a field adjdintag! to 
Rethnall-green, I was at work in Mr. Well's s garden, 
bad juſt put the lights on the hot bed, 1 heard. this 
man ſay, O John, why will not you take my p art; 
vent to his affiſtance over into the field, the man 
vas down and I ſaw two men upon him, and 1 di- 
rectly ſaid halloo, and they both got up and run 
away as faſt as they could; * run after them and 
overtook them. 

2. Had you a fight of wh before they got up? 
V. Yes, I ſaw them upon the man, they appeared 

Nun. XXXIX. 22 to 
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to be ſearching his cloaths what I could ſee of them, 
I overtook them both; when they found I came up 
ſo faſt they both turned round and ſtood, one With a 
cutlaſs, and the other with a ſtick which 1 thought 
was a cutlaſs at firſt, to make a defence againſt me; 
indeed it was a wonder they had not chopped me; 
then.,I-xun back and I came and picked We man 
„ 

* In what ſituation did you find the man? JJ. 
With both his hands ticd together all over blood al. 
moſk,; 

2. You tie him then! 2 IW, 1 took him home 
to my maſter's and we untied him and waſhed him, 
and took him to the infirmary. 

2. Did he appear to be much burt and wound. 
ed? V,. Yes, he did indeed, Sir, we 6xpeQed be 
would have died. 

9. Had you an opportunity of ſeeing both or 
either of the men ſo as to know them again 3. 
No, it war too dark, | 

2. Do you 3 any thing of the l 
the priſoner afterwards? . Yes, my Lord, I took 
— the next morning within ten yards of the place, 
he came back to ſee whether there was any money 
loſt; the next morning I went out early with my 
barrow into the fields, and when I came into the 
field this priſoner was coming down to the place 
where the proſecutor's hat Jai all night, and ] took 
hold of him, 1 had ſeen the hat before the priſoner 
came, the priſoner was alone when I ſaw him come 

up to the hat, I took him before he came to the hat, 
and he told me after 1 took him, that he came to ſee 
whether there was any money loſt, this was while 
we were taking him to the watch-houſe. 
| What did he ſay to the charge? VV. He ſaid 
mdlct firſt he was innocent of it, and he afterwards — 
5 | feſſe 
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feſſed and told us where to find the other man, as 
well as he could. 

Was any vady with you ack you took him 
at firſt? ? JF. No, I took him to my maſter, he con- 
feſſed to my maſter he was concerned in the robbery, 
and told me he was coming to ſee if there was any 
money loſt, the other man could not be found tho 
he gave us directions after him. 

2, Then you did not ſee the other man till the 
Thurſday afternoon ? J. No, | 
Court to Strong. Did you find any of the things in 

the poſſeſſion of the priſoner? V. We put him! into 
my r ſtable, we did not think to ſearch his 
pockets before we put him into the ſtable; when we 
took him out again, we found the handkerchief and 
che ons of eki 


Priſoner's Defence. 


I have no other defence to make, as for aſſiſting 
to hurt him, I did not know the other man's inten- 
tion, I met with the other man at the Bladebone, 
he came in there and aſked the ſervant girl to let me 
have a glaſs of rum and brandy, or ſhrub, and he 
would pay for it, he faid, he had ſeen me at Brent- 
ford fair, and he ſaid, be would drink with me, he 
put his pint of beer into mine, ſays I, I am going, 
for I have got a partner that has been about with me 
for a day or two to ſeek for work, with that he ſaid, 
he would goalong with me, I faid, be might if he 
would, I had no thought he would do ſuch a thing as 
that, when he came up to the place I was eafing my- 
ſelf, when I went up to him, he ſaid, damn you, if 
you will not affiſt me, I will- blow your brains out,. 
the other man was a ſtranger to me, I did not know 
bim, till he made himſelf known to me; I have no- 

22 2 witneſſes, 
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witneſſes, I have never a friend in the world, I am 
far from friends. Guilty, Death. 
The Recorder immediately paſſed ſentence upon 
him, he was executed on the 3d of November, 
1783. This was the laſt criminal that ſuffered at 
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Thomas Fellows, Eſq. fworn. 


N Thurſday the 24th of July laſt, I had been 

to do the buſineſs of the county at the Seſſions, 
at the County-hall at Clerkenwell- green; I am in 
the commiſſion of the peace for this county; I dined 
at the hall, and returned from thence about five 
o'clock in order to go to my houſe at Uxbridge, 
where I live; I was not quite fo well as J could wiſh, 
and I drank very ſparingly at dinner, and after din- 
ner I went to the Old-hatch and there I ſtopped, and 
between the eight and nine mile ſtone, at a place 
called Brent-bridge, I ſaw three men go by on horſe- 
back, two on one fide of the hedge and one on the 
other; ; the priſoner at the bar was one of the three; 
they went as far as the road parted, they paſſed 
me, and they left one man behind and two men 
.came up, the one came on the right fide of my 
chariot, and the other on the left; the man on the 
left hand came firſt and demanded my money, he 
ſaid give me your money; I ſaw a piſtol in his left 


hand, I ſpoke rather ſlow, and ſaid, what do you 
fay ? He anſwered pretty quick, give me your mo- 
ney, or I will blow your brains out; he took my 
pur ſe with five guineas in gold in it, the purſe was 
green and red lk 3 he whey ſaid given N your whe 

0 . the 
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the priſoner, at the bar came up on the other ſide of 
my chariot, and he ſpoke rather ſharper, give me 
your watch, he ſaid, and be quick; the priſoner 
was one of the two men that came up, he was on 
the right ſide of my chariot ; cloſe to my chariot, on 
the broadſide of the glaſs, he had no diſguiſe at all on 
his face, neither of the men had any diſguiſe, I had the 
opportunity of looking at him and his horſe, it ſeemed 
to be a dark bay or cheſnut, and I believe it was cropt, 
could not tell whether it was a horſe or a mare; he 
took my watch, it was filver gilt, and the ſeals to it 
were gold, a gilt metal chain, a key and a hook to 
hang it tq the head of the bed ; when they had rob- 


bed me and took my watch in that manner, they 


turned round to go back again towards London ; as 
he came I looked out of my chariot, and I called 
out to the beſt of my knowledge, and he ſaid, vou, 
Sir, he ſpoke in a feigned voice, what do you want; 
I faid if you will leave my watch, where I can come 
at it in London, I will pay you for it, or give you 
ſomething for it, or to that effect; he ſaid I will ad- 
yertiſe it in the Chronicle, Mw 
9 Did your hear him ſay that yourſelf? V. I did, 
Court, Are you ſure that is the man? V. Iam 
certain ſure the priſoner at the bar is the map. | 
Court. Was the watch advertiſed? . Yes, it 
was advertiſed by Sir Sampſon Wright, the priſoner 
was not taken on my account, he was taken on ano- 
ther account, my watch was never found. 


William Bowyer, ſworn, 


Court. When was he taken? V. On the 7th of 


this month; when 'the-paſſed me I aſked him if he 
was going to town, he ſaid he was, he went about 
thirty yards before us; when we had juſt overtaken 
him, he ſaid, you want to rob me, and he run; I 

| purſued 
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purſued him ; I called to him and told him we were 


the patrol, and if he did not ſtop I ſhould fire at 
him; we then took him and brought him back to 
the Plough at the Gravel Pits; he ſaid then his 
name was Thompſon, that he was clerk to a Mr, 
Priddle, No. 11, in Cleveland-row ; I gave him all the 
indulgence poſſible ; we came to No. 11, in Cleve- 
land- row, and there nobody knew him; ſo ] told 


the coachman to drive us to Covent- garden round- 
houſe, then he began to abuſe us, ſays he, damn 


your eyes all, my name is not Thompſon, but John 
Burke; ſays I, you have brought this on yourſelf 
Mr. Burke, for if you had ſpoke to we, we ſhould 
not have taken you; he ſaid, he ran becauſe he 
knew Alliburton, and becauſe he knew he was out 
all night, and that he was wanted, 


Jebn Heaſe, ſworn. 


I lived with Mr. Fellows, I was the coachman, [] 
drove him the day he was robbed ; as we were com- 
ing up Chevy Chace Hill, towards Uxbridge, we 
met two men, one on the right-hand and one on the 
left, I did not take any notice of them, I thought 
_ they were young gentlemen that went to Uxbridge 
market, the young man on the left-hand turned 
back and ſtopped my maſter, there were two turn- 
ed back, but 1 ſaw only one; I ſaw the face of the 
other that was convicted laſt ſeſſions, I did not ſee 
the face of this priſoner at all, nor of his horſe; I 
cannot ſay what man it was that did come back, 
for he deſired me to look forwards or he would blow 
my brains out; it was the man. that came forwards 
that demanded my maſter's watch, and that bade 
me look forward. Guilty, Death, 

7, John 
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e John Burke and nine others, were the firſt that 
at were executed on the New Gallows before Newgate, 
o December 9, 1783.—— [See the fomiſpiece to the 
is I fourth volume of this work 4 
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fy LIVE in Ratcliff-highway ; ] keep a public houſe, 


dn the hoop and bunch of grapes. 

lf Do you know the priſoner at the bar? If I 
1d den him coming into the houſe the 5th of No- 
5 vember, at nine o'clock, he went acroſs the tap- 


room and reached acroſs the table, and ſtruck at one 
Johnſon the deceaſed man who was fitting there. 

9, When he ſtruck at Johnſon, what followed 
upon that? W. He went immediately out of the door 
and ſaid to Johnſon, are you coming, or come along, 
do not know which, _ 

9. In what manner did he ſtrike at the deceaſed, | 
did he ſtrike a violent blow? V. I thought it was 
in anger, but his blow was not violent. 

a 2, Did Johnſon go out? . Immediately with 
— T8 
Did Johnſon ſay any thing before he went 
out? . No, he did not make any anſwer in my 
hearing, I followed him to the door immediately, 
What did you ſee when you came to the 
door ? W. Nothing more of it. 


Wi liam Dimſey, ſworn, 


I am a victualler, I keep the King and Queen in 
Old Gravel-lane, The deceaſed came into my houſe 
about half paſt nine. | 


Q. What 
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9. What happened then? V. He called for x 
glaſs of gin; he told me that the man that had been 
drinking with him all the afternoon in my tap room 
called him to the Hoop and Bunch of Grapes door, 
and had run a knife in his belly, he pulled up his 
apron and ſhewed me the. place; I did not i the 
wound in his belly, I only faw his ſhirt was all bloody, 
and I ſaw the blood on the floor; there was another 
man drinking with him beſides this man, 

What became of him afterwards? V. I ad- 
viſed the man to go home, and ſent my boy to lead 
him home, I went ſoon afterwards to the place 
where the deceaſed lived, which was right facing of 
me in ſome old houſes backwards, 

9. When you went to this houſe did you ſee 
him? V. I went and ſtood in the yard, the priſo- 
ner was coming down ftairs, I heard them talking 
together while I ſtood in the yard, and then I ſaw 
Clarke come down ftairs, and this woman with him, 

Could you diſtinguiſh any of their voices ? 
V. There were two or three voices, I heard this 
Johnſon ſay do not kill me quite, Jack Clarke, for 
I believe you have done it partly already. 

9. Did you hear any thing that paſſed between 
them when they came down ? V. I aſked the pri- 
ſoner how Johnſon did, he told me he believed he 
had cut his navel ſtrings. 

+2. Did the woman ſay any ming ? WW. I heard 
them ſay they would go to ſome doctot's, and they 
went to the doctor's atterwards, 1 followed him in 
the highway, and I took him by Mr. Biſhop and Bay- 
ley's door, I knocked his heels up and caught hold 
of him, and I took him before Juſtice Green. 
What did he ſay when vou laid hold of him? 
IW, As ſoon as ever I took hold of him, and * 
im 


| bethe firſt that 
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kim down on the ſtones, there was another man who 
aſſiſted me, and took a knife out of his pocket; ſays 
” that i is not the knife I killed the man * 


| Benjamin Sayre, ſworn, * 
1 keep a publick-houſe, the Duke's Head in Old 


Gravel-lane, the priſoner came to my houſe on. the 


th of November, about half = nine, within a fow 


minutes under or over. 
L. Did he come alone, or any body with bim ? 


V. He came by himſelf, 


2. Did any thing happen while he was there ? 
V. Not at my houſe,” he came dancing in as if he 
had come to play, he had a knife in his hand, and 
he ſaid I have killed a man, and I will reſign myſelf 
to wack ſays I, you are _— and he appeared to me 
as IUCN, | | 


Mary * 4 fon. | 
& When did you ſes Clarke ? . 1 * hi 
juſt 


efore nine, I was looking after Johnſon, and 
ſaw Clarke with his apron turned on one ſide, and 


the knife in his apron, at the bottom of Chamber- 


ſtreet, Ratcliffe Highway. 
Clarke lives next door to you believe, does 


not he ? V. Ves. 


„ How did you know there was a . in his 
apron ? W. He out with the knife and ſhewed it 
„ 

9. Did he do chat directly? . Yes, imme- 


diately, 1 aſked him firſt a 1+ he had ſeen John- 
ſon, no, he ſaid, he wanted him; he ſhewed me the 


knife, and ſaid, that either Nan or Johnſon ſhould 
ſhould havethat knife ſtabbed in them, 
Nuws, XL. Aa a 2. Who 
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2. Whodid you underſtand him to en Nas ? 
W. His wife; | 

Is he a married man? No, Bin rt 7; 

2 A woman that lives with him by the name of 
Nan? Tes. 

Did you aſk him any further queſtions ; 3 NV. I 
told him, ſays I, for God's ſake whatever you do 
govern your p aſfion.. + 

2. Did he: ſay what he ms ſtab them for; 
W. He faid, they both Jumped out of the back 
window together, * 20 
2. Did he ſay that before you told him to govern 
bis affen? . Les. 


. What did he ſay when you begged him to 


| govern his paſſion? V. He told me he would not. 
2. What more paſſed ? . He ran into this gen- 

Heman's houſe, the Hoop and Bunch of Grapes, I 

ſaw him go in, but I did not follow him in, becauſe 


T had been in juſt before, and I did not ſee Johnſon 


there. 

2, Did you ſee him come out again? V. 1 did 
not, I went away. 

9. Where did you go to? . I looked in at the 
door, and ſaw him reach over the table, and give ſome- 


body a blow on the head, and I thought 1 it was his 


wife that he gave the blow to, and I thought it was no 
bufinefs of mine, I could never have thought it was 
Johnſon he ſtrcuk, as they had been drinking all 
the bleffed day. I went away to the next public-houſe, 
the Bell. 

9. What did you in or bor they W. 1 thought 
I would ſee what became of her, on account he had 
uſed her ſo ill the night before, thinks I, I will ft 
me down here and ſee what becomes of this, I faw 


*Johnſon come out and he was almoſt double. 
-Y. Where 


Ke © 
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9. Where did you ſee Jobhnſon come out from? 
. From the Hoop and Bunch of Grapes, I called 
out Johnſon? Johnſon ! three times, he was juſt 
going to turn back again when he beard my tongue, 
he turned round, and ſaid to me, he has done for 
me; who has ſays I, Jack Clarke, ſays he. I laid 


hold of him and crofied the way with bim, and led 
him right facing Mr. Dimſdale's, then I heard Clarke 


coming out of Mr, Sayers, he faid, bowpols; it is 2 


cramp word he has got. Says I to Johnſon, ſhall I 
lead you home; no, ſays he, go to Clarke's for my 
candle which is on his table, and I went ; Clarke, 
Clarke, ſays I, give me the candle that is Sing 
on your table, | 
H. Did Clarke go with you to your room W. 
He met Johnſon at our own door, I heard him as I. 
was coming down ſtairs to light Johnſon up, it was 
not three minutes after, I heard Johnſon ſay to the 
priſoner, Jack come up and ſee what you have done; 
I know ſays he, what I have done, ſays he, I have 
done it on purpoſe to kill you ; I have ſtabbed you 
on purpoſe to kill you; Johnſon fays to me, I wiſh 
you would go and fetch a doctor, Clarke ſaid, he 
would go, ſzys I, I will go myſelf, fays Clarke, I 


will go with you. 


2. Did this paſs up ſtairs or where V. It paſſed 
up ſtairs, he came up into the room by Ichnſon's or- 
ders, to ſee what he had done, and Johnſon ſhewed 
his wound to the priſoner. . 

2 What did Clarke ſay after he ſaw the wound ? 
If. He ſaid, he knew it, he had done it on purpoſe. 
9, Did he fay it twice or once? VV. He ſaid it 
once up ſtairs and once at the door, | 

L. Did be expreſs no concern when he ſaw him? 


. No, none at all, 
A a a 2 i How 
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9, How came he to offer to go for a doctor? . 
He ſaid he had done murder, and he deſired to die 
for it, and he ſaid ſo in both the doctors ſnops. 

Court. Did he ſay defire or deſerve? M. That he 

deſired to die for it, that is what he ſaid in both the 
doctors fhops. 
When did Johnſon die? He died the oth of 
November, about nine in the morning, at the Hoſ- 
pital ; this accident was on the 5th, he was carried to 
the London Infirmary. 


Priſoner's Aefence. 


tf I have nothing to ſay any farther than I knew no: 
thing of ſtabbing him, there was nobody but the wo- 


man; I have nobody to my character; my maſter 


that I have worked for this twenty years did not ex- 
pect 1 ſhould be tried till to-morrow.” Guilty, Death, 


He was executed, n. 225 1783 


— — — 8 
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Thomas Eaton, fwern. 
2 OV are a ſilverſmith in Saliſbury-court V. 


Ves. 
You were poſſeſſed of a certain quantity of 
1 85 V. Les. 
9. How much? V. Seven hundred and fifty 
pounds, four per cents. 
Do you know the young man at the bar? VV. 


Yes, I know him very well. 
Q, Was you at the bank any time in October? 


V. Yes, I cannot tell the day, it was after they be- 


gan to pay when I went to receive my intereſt of 
money, 
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money, as I was going into the Bank, I faw Mr. Aſh 
and another talking together ; they ſmiled and I 
ſmiled ; when I went to get my receipt they follow- 
ed me, when [ was waiting for my receipt ; though 
before that the man aſked me what is your ſtock, and 
I ſaid ſeven hundred and fifty pounds; he heard; me I 
dare ſay. 

9. Did any thing more paſs between bi and you? 
V. After I got up my papers, I then left that young 
man and him together; when I went away I left that 
other young man in the bank, 1 believe Mr. Aſh was 
gone before me. 

9. Who was that other young man? W. I do not 
know, he was Mr. Aſh's acquaintance, he followed 
me and aſked me for any thing I had to do, for a 
young man an acquaintance of his ; I received my 


money and came away. 


Benjamin Hatwell, ſworn. 


9, Look at that young man, do you know kim? 
W. I know the priſoner. 

9. Where did you ſee him? V. I ſaw him for the 
firſt time on the 6th day of November. 

9. What paſſed ? V. I was applied to by the pri- 
foner to ſell ſeven hundred and fifty pounds, four per 
cent. annuities, in the name of Thomas Eaton, of 
Salifbury-court, Fleet-ftreet ; the priſoner being an 
utter ſtranger to me, induced me to make an enquiry 
into what he came recommended ; after havin 
with ſome kind of delicacy entered into that buſineſs, 
I was induced, belieying myſelf to be inveſted with 
diſcretionary powers, to fell the ſtock. 

Court. What did he tell you? V. He told me 
there were two gentlemen, whoſe names he mention- 
ed, that had an apartment at a fadlex's in Gray 0 Inn 

ane, 
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Lane, near King's Road; I was not perſonally ac. 
quainted with them, but I knew I had heard one of 
their names; be likewiſe mentioned another name 
which I have forgot; he likewiſe told me that he had 
received the dividends on the ſeven hundred and fifty 
pounds, four per cent. annuities, and that he ſhould, 
in the courſe of two or three months, employ me 
again to buy in to a larger amount ; I believe he men- 
tioned the ſum, but I am not clear in it, therefore I 
would not with to venture an aſſertion upon that head; 
in conſequence of which, Mr. Andrew Woolford, a 
Jobber in the four per cent. annuity market, purchaſed 
the ftock in the aforeſaid name as ſoon as the transfer 
was made out, I went as uſual with the priſoner at 
the bar to the bank books. mn Pe 

 - B. Who witneſſed it? W. I witneſſed it as a bro- 


r. | 
9. Look at that. [The transfer ſhewn him.] V. 
That is my fignature. | 

9, Did you ſee the name there Thomas Eaton” 
wrote? V. I did; I told him the particular part 
where to ſign his name. | 


9. Did you ſee him fign it? V. I ſaw him fign 


it, I was cloſe to the priſoner. Having transferred 
the ſtock, I went into the market and was paid for 
the ſtock in bank notes. HEN." 

9. What money did you pay him? VV. Five hun- 
dred and ſeventy-two pounds ſixteen ſhillings and 
three- pence. 


9. Did the priſoner give a receipt for that money? 


V. Yes, he did. 
Thomas Fielder, ſiuorn. 1 
2. You are clerk to Mr. Wilford ? Q, Ves. 


. Do you remember this tranſaction between you 


and Hatwell ? T-remember ſomething of it. 


9. How 
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D How many bank ee him? *. I 

catmot tell. „ — 1 
Court. Do you know the 13 . No. 
DL. Do you know that note? W. I have had Jin in 

my poſſe on, Iktow no more of it. „ Aenne 


Mary Roberts, fworn. 


2. Where bs you live Madam? 2 In _ 


court. 
N. Do you 17 that young ES N. Yo” 
V. Where did he lodge? . At my houſe.. 


Did he at any time depoſit any kante po in yi 


bands? W. Yes, he gave me a five 
bank note, 


9, Any thing elſe IW. No, Sir, I cannot ay be 


did; ee was 198 6th of November, and about twelve 
or fourteen days after that he had it of me, and re- 
turned it in a two hundred I believe, and ſome fifties. 

What became of thoſe notes that were returned? 


W On the 26th of November, he aſked me for one 
of the ten pounds notes, and I gave him the whole 


value of them, I returned them back to him, ſay- 
ing I did not ehuſe to take the care of them. 


9, Do 2 know the notes ? W. cannot ſwear to 


chem. 


Jvc Field, frvory:« 


2. You are an entering clerk of the bank T5 I 


am, 
9. Look at that vote, When was it changed into 
vther notes? '#, On the 14th of November. 
Q. In what name? . In the name of John Salter, 
of Saliſbory-ſquare. 
9, Look at thoſe notes; what are they? N. One 
of three hundred pounds, and four 4 Has, 19 
9. Were they given in exchange for that note of 
bye hundred pounds E . They were. 
i 9. When 


—— - -- 
RD 
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! 9, When a perſon comes to cancel notes you al · | 
ways make them put their names ? W. We 83 tt: 


15 * h 
B. I do not know whether in the burry of your 

tales you knew the priſoner ? V. No. yo 

| Jobn Afton, Eſq, ſworn. ſel 


I am ſolicitor to the bank; after the priſoner was 

* hended, I found in his coat pocket, in his trunk, 

is lodgings, a bank note for three hundred pounds, | 

— four bank notes for fifty pounds each, all dated * 
the 14th of November, made out in the name of 

John Salter; theſe are the ſame that Mr. Fielder pro- g 

duced, and there was another note of ten pounds, 


Jobn Oſwell Trotter, feorn. 


Q. Did you witnefs the transfer? V. I did. ge 

SL. Look at the priſoner at the bar? V. I do not m 
recollect him as the perſon that made the transfer, 1. 
. entirely on Mr. Hatwell. 


Priſoner s defence. 


I have nothing to ſay in my defence; I wiſh to aſk 
Mr. Hatwell another queſtion: did you ſay you would 
do ſuch a thing again any time, as to ſell the Rock 
and not know the perſon you ſold it to? 

 Ovurt. I do not know that is any way material at 
all. 

 Hatwell, That I ſhould preſume, my Lord, is ir- 
relative to the matter in queſtion, but as to that, | 
made no declaration of that kind, 

Court to priſoner. You ſee the charge againſt you, 
is. for . Mr. Eaton, and felling this ſtock, 
receiving the money, now whether he ſaid he 
would do it for any other perſon or not, has nothing 

| to do with the caſe. 
P-: ſoner ' 


=) 


als 
ly 


Dur 
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| Priſoner. It is very ſtrange that the perſon who 
transferred the ſtock cannot remembet den well as 
the broker. | 

Court to priſoner. Can you give any account how: 
you came by this money that was found in your poſ- 
ſeſſion, that will be very material for you. 

- Priſoner. I had the money of my friends, and a par- | 
ticular perſon in the town that was left ra conduct my 
cauſe, has not got my witneſſes as he ought ; | dg 


wityeltes to my character. 


- Jane Drew, Thomas Potter, and William Oney, 


gave him a good character.. 
EA Come leaſe to uu. Mr. Eaton as to my charac- 


= Olde % Mr. Eaton. What bes been the priſoner's ; 


general character? V. He was a very good young 


man, he was very much in my favour, he was ver7 


induſtrious, he attempted to mary a relation of mine, 


and I ſaid to her, you cannot do better than have 
him, as you want to have à baker, for he ſeems 4 
very induſtrious young man, and not Above ene 


the balket. Guilty, | Death, 


He was $ executed on the wh of Margh, . 


a th. th. TY — 


2 
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Betty Kertgn, ſworn. ; 


I Am york ale to Lady F orreſter in Portland- 
Brees, her family conſiſts of myſelf, a houſe- maid, | 
man ſervant, and a boy. 


* - „ 


2 cook, a 
E. When did the priſoner come into your lady” $ 


rate . On Monday the 3d of May.” bo 5 
Nuxp. XL. Bbb 2 What ä 


% THOMAS WHITE, for Robbery.” 


9, What happened on Saturday the 8th of May? 
. On five o'clock on Saturday evening, Lady For- 
reſter, attended by two chairmen, and her man ſer 
vant, went to Lord Saliſbury's to dine there, the man 
ſervant was ordered to attend her at night to go to the 
opera, our houſe was made faſt by eight that evenipg, 
I faſtened ſome part, and the boy the other, and the 
houſe-maid the other, I faſtened the door into the 
back yard, and I ſaw the boy faſten the windows in the 

antry, that 1 is what is commonly called the back par- 
Lor, that is the room where the priſoner laid, I be- 
lieve the other parts of the houſe were faſtened by 
the other ſervants; I went over the hauſe myſelf 
About half paſt eleven, I went to every door and win- 
dow in the houſe, I found them all faſt, 1 bolted three 
| Inner doors below ſtairs on the ground floor, the other 
ſervants / went to bed at eleven, I came down ſtairs 
from them, and went and examined the houſe, Lady 
Forreſter was not then come in, about ten minutes 
before twelve my lady knocked: at the door, I came 
down and let her in, I went into the front drawing- 
room with her ladyſhip, to deliver ſome meſſages I 
had received, then went into her ladyſhip's bed-cham- 
ber, and waited till ſhe- came there, when ſhe was 
undreſſed I wiſhed her ladyſhip a good night, - ſhe ſaid 
good nigbt Kerton, I expect that you fee Thomas's 
candle is out, that was paſt twelye, I then went down 
ſtairs to Thomas's room, took hold of the handle of 
the door, the key was on the out fide, it was bolted 
within, and I held the handle of the door while J 
| ſpoke to him, ſays J, Thomas, I hope you haye been 
very careful to put out your flambeaux fafe ; I ſaid 
likewiſe, I hope you are very careful of your candle; K 
bis anſwer was, he was very careful of his candle. 
2. What faſtened the door on the inſide? W. A 
flip bolt, which is a part of the lock, 1 then went to 


tho 
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the front door; it is rule of our houſe that the key of 
the ſtreet door ſhould always be taken up ſtairs by 
me, the bottom balt was bolted, and the chain was 
up, I tried the lock, it was not locked, I double 
locked it, I am very ſure I double locked it, and put 
the key in my pocket, and then went to bed. 
Court. Did you bolt the top bolt? V. It will not 
bolt; about five o'clock the next morning I was 
alarmed by an unuſual noiſe as I thought, in a paſſage 
leading to the paſſage. i 
2. Where do you ſleep? . In the front bed- 
room, two pair of ſtairs. FCC 
Court. Nobody ſlept below ſtairs but the priſoner? 
V. No, I got up and looked over the banniſters; ours 


is a well ſtair-caſe, and there I ſaw a man paſs along 


the paſſage: '.; -: < 
9. Who was that man? VV. I cannot pretend to 
9. Did he ſay any thing to you? W. No, I return- 
ed immediately into my bed-room, and threw up the 
window, there were ſeveral people about the door, and 
Ifaid, pray gentlemen what, is : matter in our houſe ? 
one of them aoſwered me, they belicved there was 
thieves in the houſe ? I immediately went into the gar- 
ret and ſaid, for. God's fake, maids, get up, for I believe 
there are thieves in the houſe ; I returned immediate- 
ly to my own room, and there was the faot of a man 
coming, up ſtairs, which J apprehended to be one of 
the thieves, which frightened me very much, I faſt- 
ened my ow door again, and opened the window, 
and ſaid, gentlemen pray do not leave the houſe, for 
believe there are thieves in the houſe, the anſwer 


was, a watchman was in the houſe ; I then put on 


my cloaths, and her ladyſhip came out of her room, 
and enquired what the noiſe was about, I immediate- 
ly went into the back-parlour, and when I went in, 


Bbbs |. _ , - 
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Iſaid, bleſs me Thomas, when did all this happen ? 


he ſaid about half an hour ago; I paſſed by his bed - 


foot, and to the cupboard where we kept our china; 
he ſaid, one of the men faid, let us take the china, 
and the other faid it was not Worth while. 8 


_ Court. Repeat his own words? . I opened the 


cupboard-door, and he ſaid, one of the men ſaid, let 
us take the china, and the other faid, it is not worth 


while; I faid, ſhould you know the men if you was 


to ſee them ? he anſwered me yes; the one was a ſhort 
thick man with his face blackened, the other-was 2 
ralliſh man, and a crape over his face: that Was all 
that paſſed between him and me. 


Was hetied? I believe not, I cannot pobitive- 


1 ſay whether be was or-was not. 
9. What fituation was he in? W. I chink he was 
fitting on the bed-fide. © 


inte 


had not all his cloaths on. 
Court. You are not poſitive what fituarion he was 
in? W. No, I am not. 
9. Did any body go into the room with you? V. 
There was 3 1 think 1 it was the watchman 
and lamplighter. 

9. Did he deſcribe the men in any other way thas 
you have ſaid? N. No. 

N. What articles of plate did her ladyſhip - loſe ? 

The . recites the various articles 1 in the i in- 
ent. | 

2. Now what was left behind? . Two drink- 
ing cups that are plated and gilt withinfide, they were 
with the other things, and a plated tea-kitchen, which 
was alſo with the other things, rwo ſmall-plated wait- 
ers, four tall candleſticks which were plated. 

2. Did you make any obſervation of the priſon- 


er $ door or the ſtreet door? V. The private watch- 


man 
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man came and defired me to go along with hin to ſee; 


in what part of the houſe they broke in; we went 
down into the kitchen; the two doors, leading into 


. the front kitchen were unbolted; there is a ae | 
is in the paſſage that incloſes che front kitchen who 


paſſage, them T-bolted myſelf. 7" | - 
9, Then they muſt have been unbolted from the 


inſide of the houſe? V. They muſt; in the kitchen 


a ſmall cupboard belonging to me was broke Open, 


of which I had the key. 


9. What was taken out of that > I. Two or three 


tea ſpoons, the kitchen drawers were open, the 


windows of the kitchen were perfectly ſafe; they 
were faſtened as I left them; we then went to 
the door that leads to the area, and that was perfect- 


ly faſt; from there we went into the back pit 


and examined the faſtenings there, and they were all 
faſt; we went up ſtairs, and the room doors with- 
infide the houſe were all locked, the parlour door ex- 
cepted ; we lock the doors every night, and leave 


the keys in; we went into the rooms to ſee if the 


windows were all ſafe, and they were all ſafe ; when 
I returned her ladyſnip Was in the patlour; 1 went 
and informed her, that all the houſe was ſafe.” 9 a 

2. Do you happen to recolle&, whether the door 
of that room opened eaſy or with difficulty when it 
is not bolted? M. Perfectly eaſy. 

9. Are you perfectly ſire that it was bolted that 
night when you went down to ſpeak to bim? V. I 
had the handle in my Hand all the time, I went with 


an intention of opening che door, but 1 could not 


open it. 
9. Then you? "have. do doubt but i was faſtened | 
on the e W. T have n . 


1 Chih da,» 


TER) Mldewinitlt Nabe. "IG 1 s | 
. How long have you lived with Lady Foriet: 


. 1 
i 


ter? W. I came on the 4th * this month; I went 


_op. 
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up: airs about half after nine of the Saturday night 
with the boy, when the priſoner rung at the door, 

I deſired the priſoner to take ſome. things up 
ſtairs for me; the priſoner told me he was in a 
hurry, he had over ſtaid his time, and that my lady 
would want to come from the opera, he came for 
his flambeaux, and went away directly; he went c at 
and I ſhut the door and locked it, and the boy and 
I returned down ſtairs, and the houſe maid and I 
went into the room to make his bed, we made it; we 
returned down ſtairs, and we examined my apart- 
ments to ſee they were all ſafe, all the windows and 


doors; I had not faſtened them myſelf, but I ex- 


amined them, and they were all ſafe; I then went 
up to bed with the houſe maid. 


* 


2. Had you obſerved whether the keys were in 
the cloſet where the plate was? V. I did not obſerve, 


but the doors were ſhut, I then went with the houſe- 
maid to the parlour, and ſaw that the windows were 
ſafe z and then we locked the parlour door, we then 
came out and looked under the beds, and then went 
into our apartments, we looked under my lady's 


bed, and all the beds in the houſe, and behind all the 
curtains, then we went to bed, and about five in the 
morning we were alarmed by Mrs. Kirton, who 


came in and ſaid for God's ſake maids get up, there 
are thieves in the houſe ; we got up, and going down 


ſtairs, I ſaw a watchman coming up ftairs with a 


large ſtick, in his hand, which I thought to be a 
thief, I was very much frightened, he told me 
he was one of the watchmen, he was _ very glad 
to ſee us alive, for he ſuppoſed we were all dead, 
or confined in our beds; I went into Thomas's 
room, where I ſaw him ſitting at the foot of 
his bed with ſome of his things on, I ſaid for God's 


ſake Thomas what is the matter, how are you Tho- 


mas? he ſaid he was very much hurt, he ſaid he was 
N | robbed 
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robbed, and he was ruined, he had loſt his. watch, 
à pair of knee-buckles, and his money; he then 


turned to his box, took out ſome money in a paper, 


and ſaid, no they have not taken it. all, and I ſaw 
ſome, I believe it was a guinea; L then returned to 
my lady, and ſhe was. coming down ſtairs, and ſaid 


| for God's ſake, cook, what is the matter, I told her 
what Thomas had juſt ſaid to me; I then return- 
ed to Thomas again; and found him crying and 


very much affected, I then werit down ſtairs, and 
found both the kitchen doors open and one of the 
windows, three drawers in the kitchen were open, I 


do not know who opened them, and the cup-board 


was broke open, I examined the drawers and I miſ- 
fed a cloak that I had put in the night before, I. 
then returned to Thomas, and he had his coat and 
waiſteoat in his hand, and I helped him on with his, 


coat and waiſtcoat, and he ſaid he believed they had 


broke his ſhoulder, it was very much hurt. 

Curt. Did he appear to you to be much hurt any 
otherways than ſaying ſo ?. V. I did not take any no- 
tice of that; in turning out of his room I obſerved 
la of the ſcrews bl the door laying in his Jane 
| n., „. 


Court. Where was the lanthorn ). 1. Upon the 


table, at the foot of the bed. 

9. What lanthorn was that? V. A lanthorn that 
they go to bed with. for fear of droping any gone 
of candle and greaſe. 

2. Was that the lanthorp that Thomas uſed to go 
to bed with? V. Ves. 1 

. You are ſure of that? IW. Tin | 


. Did you make any obſervation of that? 77. 1 
ſaid Lord, Thomas, they have put one of the ſcrews 
into your lanthorn, with that he turned his head, and 


ſhook his head, 


Court. 
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.'Coure,” Did he ſay any thing? V. No further than 


his room, and went up ſtairs with one of the 
watchmen and we hunted all over the doors, up the 
cChimnies, and every part of the houſe, and found 

Ne cj as we _ left 1 it before. S's 


K * 
* 
o 
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>. How old are you? W. Fowetsen laſt March, 
1 have lived with Lady Forreſter fixteen months. 


9. Did you melee any bfervicon of any dhinp 
Bs Ie: the next morning? . Yes, Sir, I found 
one of the wax candles that had been in the ſilver 
candleſtick removed from the filver candleſtick 1 in 2 
plated high candleſtickx. 
| E. Did you obſerve what candleſticks the war 

' candles were in the night before? V. In the filver 
candleſticks, the next morning Ffound one of the 
wax candles almoſt burnt, in the plated candleſtick, 
at the head of the priſoner's beadſtead, and the other 
which was not burnt, in the top draw in the pantry, 
where the priſoner fleeps, in a ittle cupboard, the 
| ſocket was taken out, and it was turned 7 75 in the 

candleſtick. > G „ Nona; 4 
, Did you ſee thoſe candles in the candlefticks 
the night before? V. Ves. 

2. Were. they long candles, or were they much 
burnt down? V. They were in long pieces. 
2. Where they of equal lengths the "night before? 
. Les. 08 248 
N. Did you — any thing elle? . No. 


"We Was * _ viſible when any 425 came in- 
to 


„„ „ 


* by 
> 34S 


ſaying he wiſhed he had his watch again, I then went 


1 re. you remem the night ok the a 


1 


to the room? W. It was viſible when the cupboard 
door was open. 1 13 
9. What account did the priſoner give of the wax 
candle being burnt? V. He ſaid that the perſons 
that had broke in, had lighted one of thoſe candles, 
and that they had uſed it in robbing the houſe, the 
little piece of tallow-candle was found in the lan- 
thorn. | ; OO | ' 
| Jobn Hannam, ſworn, 


I am the private watchman, I paſſed my Lady For- 
reſter's door, obſerving it open, I ſtood about a 
minute on the flag ſtones oppoſite the door, expect- 
ing to ſee ſome of the ſervants come to the door, ſup- 
poſing ſome of them were up, I likewiſe looked down 
the area, to ſee if the kitchen window were open, 
finding nobody come out, I drew cloſe to the door, 
and laid my ear as cloſe as poſſible to the vacancy 
between the door and the door caſe, and ſaw the 
chain hanging down, I ſtood in that poſition a mi- 
hute and a half, I heard not the leaſt noiſe, every 
thing was quiet, this was Sunday morning, I then 
took hold of the wrapper and gave a ſingle rap for 
tear of alarming the houſe, as. ſoon as I gave the 
rap, I heard a voice infide, which I underſtood after» 
wards to be the priſoner at the bar. 1 

Court. Immediately on your giving the rap? V. 
Yes, my Lord, immediately, the voice cried out who 
is there, and before I had time to anſwer, the voice 
ſaid for God's ſake come in, he ſaid he was robbed, 
tied and ruined, 5 
Court. Did he cry out immediately ? V. Yes, im- 
mediately, I then made anſwer, and told him to 
have a little patienze, I would come in as ſoon as 
poſſible, I meant to have witneſſes with me to go 
in, and ſee what fituation things were in, when I 
found from the voice withinfide, that the houſe had 
r Ce f been 
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deen robbed, it being Sunday — and the 

watchmen gone off, and nobody was pafbng and re- 
paffing, but the lamplighter who was trimming his 
lamps, he was the only perſon I ſaw at that; time, 
he was at a ſmall diſtance, and I called to him for 
God's ſake to run towards the watch-houſe, for the 
Serjeant of the night or any of the watchmen, and 
bring them to my aſſiſtance, and during the time he 
was gone, one of the pariſh watchmen was coming 
along at a little diſtance, I called him, and he came, 
and before the time he reached me, the lamplighter 
and another watchman came likewiſe, then there was 
a decent looking man at the door, as I took parti- 
cular notice of, there was ſeveral people at the door, 
when I went in, the firſt thing 1 ſaw was the lock of 
the door, three ſerews, and a chiſſel, laying on a 


foot mat infide the door. I went down the the kit- 


chen ſtairs and called out where are you? I heard 
a voice behind me ſay, here, I then returned into 
the paſſage, and came to the back parlour door, [ 
found the door open, I found both the windows of 
that room ſhut, as ſoon as I went into the room, I 
opened one of the window ſhutters to give light to 
fee what ſituation the man was in, as ſoon as the 
windows were open, I ſaw Thomas White laying, 
he was laying atop of the bed, and likewiſe laying 
atop of the clothes ſeemingly, or part of the clothes 
might be thrown off for what | know, he was lay- 
Ing with his two hands tied behind him, he was ra- 
ther turned upon one ſhoulder, and likewiſe his legs 
were tied cloſe by the ancles, I cannot poſitively 
ſay whether his legs were acroſs or not; after the 
window was open and we got light, the lamplighter 
put his ſciffars, and with my affiſtance and the other 
watchman, cut the cords of his wriſts firſt, and like- 
wiſe of his legs; as ſoon as he was untied, he ſtood 


on his feet, the marks of the cords were round * 
th : 1 
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his legs and ancles, I cannot ſay whether the kin 
was cut or not. 

2. Did you examine the ſtreet door, was Gere . 
any marks of violence upon that? J. Not the leaſt; 
there is an iron plate on the outfide of the key-hole, 
put on with fix ſcrews, there even is no mark of 
violence on that plate: I then went over all the 
houſe with Mrs. Kerton, I found every door and 
window faſt, and the trap door at the top of the 
houſe was faſt. * 

2 Some information of this robbery had been 
given at Bow.-ſtreet? V. Ves. 

9. Has any of the plate been found? F. Not 
that I know of. 

9. Was the information given immediately > Jv. 
Yes. 

9. By what time that morning? W. I cannat fay. 

After the family came down, I ſuppoſe ſome 
ſuſpician fell upon the priſoner? V. Ves. 

2. Was the priſoner's box ſearched and bis 
clothes? W. Not in my prefence. 

9. Do you know whether they were, and by 
whom? JV. After we had reached the watch- 
houfe, he told me he had two guineas and a half 
wrapped up in a bit of paper, that was in his trurik, 
and they had not taken it out; after going to the 
watch-houſe he wanted ſomething to drink, he pul- 
led out this money and ſent for a little beer, he 
changed half a guinea; after the man brought in 
the beer he gave his money in care of the keeper 
of the watch-houſe's wife; ſo 1 left him. 

9. You did not at any time ſee his box ſearched? 0 
V. No, my Lord. 

9. Were his knee buckles in his knees? JF. No, 
my Lord, they were not, he complained very much 
of lofing his watch and knee buckles, and likewiſe 
the money he had in his pocket. Wo 
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a * Francis Witte, ſworn. © the 
I am a ſmith; 1 examined the ireet door and lit 
18 chamber door. id do 

What obſervation did you ma on the fires of 

door firſt? . I looked at the lock that lay on 

the mat, the bolt was double ſhot, there were two in 

ſcrews on the edge of the door which ſhuts in the ar. 

*chitrave, this plate ſcrews on to the edge of the door, I M 

therefore they could not get the lock off till they me 

Thad twiſted and broke this: I examined the priſon- to 


er's door, that was a mortiſe lock, and, when bolt. in, 
ed, it could not be opened without great violence, i thi 
a this plate was remaining on the door when I went we 


there; I took this off myſelf, and by twiſting it back- W me 
ward and forward they had broke it, and it appears W bu 

to me to have been cracked before. L. 
Tf to Priſoner. Do you wiſh to ſay any thing ? fir 
P. I leave myſelf to the mercy of your Lordſhip Ml wi 
and the honourable Jury. Guilty, Death. Wwe 

FW was executed July 27, 1784. 3. 


* F. * _ _ 
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9 Martin, 1 


AM ſervant to Mr. Thompſon, he lives at No. Jy 

in the Lower-ſtrect, Iſlington, I have lived with 

bim almoſt ſeven years; about a quarter after ſeven 
in the evening, the 10th of March. | 

Curt, Was it dark then? . JF. Quite dark, it was 

a rainy: night, we had lighted candles, about 2 

quarter of an hour; there was a gentle knock at the 

door, my miſtreſs ſaid, ſomebody knocks : I went to 

the door and I aſced who was there, and I thought 

2 | they 
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they ſaid there was a letter. of importance, but how 


ever they ſaid there was a letter; I opened the door. 
little way, and a man preſented a letter, I put the 


door a little way open, this is the letter, I ſaw a ue 
of the direction. 
Court. had you a candle in & com hand ? . Ye, N 


in a flat candleſtick. 


Mr. Garrow. To whom is it directed? . To 


Miſs Young, Iſlington; I told them itj was not for 


me, nor any body in that houſe; I was going to pu 
to the door, they ſaid ſtop, and they puſhed the door 
in, and all ruſhed in; one of them took me by the 
throat; I think to che beſt of my knowledge there 
were fix of them that came in, one of them ſeized 
me by the throat, which ſtopped me from crying out, 
but he dropped his hand a little, and I cried out, O 
Lord Jeſus ! we ſhall all be murdered !! Then I de- 
fired them to let me go into the parlour to my miſtreſs, 
who was juſt come out of a fit of Semen 


would frighten her to death. 


Mr. Garrow. What did they ſay or do on that? 
They all went into the parlour, and one of them, who 
] believe is the tall man that had the cutlaſs, took my 
miſtreſs by the head; when they let me go again, I 


| ſcreeched out, and ſome of them ſaid damn them, 


g them, and the other ſaid cut them down the head; 
one of them had a cutlaſs, which he pulled out of 


-his breaſt, he was a tall man in a brown' coat, he 


had a cocked hat on, and a white cloth over the left 


fide of his face, he is one of the evidences ; theyilet 


me go, and one of them took my miſtreſs by the head; 
to the beſt of my remembrance they all went into the 


parlour at firſt, 


Court. Did they put your candle out, or did it 


continue? V. No, Sir, they took my candle into the 


parlour, th-y went behind my mittreſs, and I was 


afraid they Were going to Kill her, and I began t 


ſcream, 
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\Foream, and then they began to ſwear again, and bid 
us be quiet and they would do no harm; I believe 
they. were about ten minutes in the parlour altogether, 
they ſtood till we were quiet, then four of them went 
out and left two in the-parlour. I obſerved the face 
| of the tall man, and the man at the bar, which is 
Branton, they were the men that were left in the room, 
he was dreſſed in a brown grea t-coat buttoned up. 
Court. Was any part of his face covered? W. I do 
_ not know, he was buttoned up very cloſe, and his 
Rat a great way over his face, * ] obſerved him to 
be very broad over the ſhoulders and thick, eſpecially 
= neck; I ſaw his noſe, and his mouth, and his 
in. | 

2 Can you ſwear that man was the man? VV. 

am ſure he was the man, I am ſure to the beſt of my 

knowledge that is the man. 

Court. Can you or can you not ſwear that that is 
the man? V. I am ſure he is the man that walked 
with the piſtol in his hapd, from the parlour door to 
the card table which ſtood in the room. 

9, How long had you a light after the four men 

were gone out of the room? . It might be twenty 

minutes; I ſaw a piſtol. in Branton's hand as ſoon as 
he got into the parlour. 

What were they doing in the parlour? /. 

They never left the room till my miſtreſs ſaid, ſome- 

body knocks at the door, let your maſter in; the ac- 

complice, who had a diſguiſe on his face, William 

Haſkey and the priſoner Branton were walking back- 

wards and forwards all the time; my miſtreſs ſaid, 

there is ſomebody knocks at the door, and ſhe ſaid it 
is your maſter ; I ſaid, no madam, my maſter cannot 
be come yet, it is not nigh eight o'clock, for he ſaid 
he would be at home at eight o'clock ; upon that the 
priſoner Branton left the room, and the other went 
to follow him, and Branton bid him ſtop, GY 
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did; he continued in the room with me and my miſ- 
treſs, and fome time after that, it might be a quarter 
of an hour as I believe, I heard the ſtreet-door open, 
and the man came into the room-in a ſhort jacket, that 
is him who was tried laſt ſeſſions, his name is Ganley 
or Ganby ; he took the candle out of the parlour, I 
ſaw him go in for the tongs, and break open the deſk, 
I faw him take the tongs ; nobody was preſent then 
but Haſkey and Ganley, he came into the fore- room 


for a candle, ſoon after that the man in the ſhort dreſs, 


that is Ganley, came into the room, and looked round 
the parlour, and the other followed him, and I faw 
no more, Idid not obſerve he came in with a candle, 
there was no candle, but there was a good fire in the 
room, then Haſkey and Ganby went away, then they 
went out of the houſe. 3 8 15 
Elizabeth Thompſon, ſworn. 
9, What did you loſe ? V. I loſt my watch which 
was hanging up in my chamber, it was a gold inner 
caſe and a black ſhagreen caſe; and a filver milk- pot, 
five table ſpoons which were in a caſe up ſtairs, wit 
ſome filver handled knives and forks, they only took. 
the ſpoons, fix ſilver tea ſpoons, a pair of filver tea · 
tongs, a pair of filver ſalts, one filver peper caſter, a 
air of ſtone ſhoe buckles ſet in filver, one pair of 
| ſhoe buckles. _ 1 "Oi 
2 Did you loſe any plate? V. A little filver net 
purſe, with a crown piece, and two half-crown pieces, 
and a ſilver three-pence ; I heard them up ſtairs over 
my head pulling out the drawers. 5 N 
Mr. Garrow. Tell all you know with reſpect to the 
robbery committed at the houſe of Mr. Thompſon, 
and remember you are on your oath. V. On the 1cthof 


March laſt, about fix, I mer Robert Ganley, Richard 


Jacobs, Charles Ganley, and the priſoner at the bar. 
1 Hg. x Jacobs, 
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£ What time might this be? V. About ſix o'clock If 
we were to go to the houſe of Mr. Thompſon in 


Iſlington, I did not know the name then, but it was int 
to go to that particular houſe; we went there altoge- 4 
ther and Robert Ganley knocked at the door witha MW W 
letter, and the door being opened we all went in, and fol 
Jacobs went down into the kichen, and fetched up a N 


woman that was there, Mrs. Thompſon and the child, 

and the maid, and that woman were then all in the 
ur together; Branton and I ſtaid in the parlour, FE 
had the cutlaſs, Branton had the piſtol. IO 
2. Look at that piſtol ? V That is the piſtol that V 
the priſoner Branton bad with him, we two continued | 
in the parlour almoſt all the time: he was there all 
the time, and I was there almoſt all the time. 

2. Are you ſure Charles Ganley was there? V/, 

He was not in the houſe, he waited at the door with 
cloaths,.a great coat and his brothers, cloaths that he 
had op, becauſe his brother did not go in, in his own 
— ri rode Re da 
Court. Were there no more than four went into the 
we ) . No'mere,” Et 
"2. What were you doing the time that you con- 
tinued in the parlour? 77. We were looking up and 
down the parlour, I was dreſſe] in a brown great 
coat, à round hat, and a white handkerchief over 
part of my face died. round my hair, it came over 
"the right fide'of my face, Jacobs and Ganley went a 
Way ot of the parlour, I did not ſee the plate till af. 
ter we got to Ganley's apartment, there were a watch, 
a ring, and table ſpoons, and tea ſpoons. = | 
2. Did you go into the back-room ? /. Yes, | 

pit the peper box into my pocket on the right hand 
fide; Charles Ganley and [ came to town together to 1 
Bob Ganley's apartment, Jacobs and Bob Ganley 
came in ſoon after and the priſoner, there we looked 1 e 
nere ont} 


by * 
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over the things, and then went to Dryry-lane ; there ; 


Jacobs and Ganley were taken. 


was to be of the party, 5 never ſaw him but once be- 
fore. John Branton guilty, © a Charles Sa 


| Not guilty. 


| John Branton * executed, , Juy 27th I * 
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Adam Hamilton, ſworn.” 


| Keep an inn at Enfield, on the 23d of June laſt be- 


tween one and two, 1 was awaked by my wife 


ſaying ſhe believed there were thieves in the houſe, I - 


got up and went down ſtairs, and found my bar broke 
open, with my table linen taken out of the drawers 
and ſtrewed on the floor, the flaps of my writing deſk 
both of them broke open, my bureau and all the 


faſtenings of the bar except one broke open, in a ver 


little time one of the priſoners was brought in, whi 

was the priſoner Holmes, he was purſued and taken 
by one of my men. I ſearched him, and. found a 
tinder-box, with matches and tinder in it, which box 


is here, and a pawnbroker's duplicate, but nothing 
of my property; there was a watch, wt 
in poſſeſſion of, which was the priſoner? s; the next 
morning when we came to ſearch, we miſſed about 


ſeventeen tea ſpoons and five, table cloths. | 
William Pratt, ſworn. 


I am ſervant to Mr. Hamilton; on the 23d of June | 
I ſaw two men come into my room where J lay, I ane 


a 1 alight in my room, and one of them came 
Nou. . D d 4 | n 


Priſoner Branton. Aſk. the accomplice how 1 5 
into his company? 2, He was along with Ganley 
and Jacobs, and young Ganley, I did not know he 


1 am now | 


** 
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in with a candle. They looked all round the room, 


and one of them ſaw me, then they went_out of the 


room directly. I faw them afterwards; as ſoon -as 
they were gone I got out and went after them, I went 


ſoftly, I then ſaw them both in the bar, they were 
breaking the deſk open, and pulling out the drawers, 
and 1 had the ſame light to ſee them; then I went 
back to my own room, and went out of the window, 
and called one of my maſter's ſons up; then I called 
Joſeph Roe, and John Smith ; Roe got up firſt, and 


went round, and I followed him cloſe behind; Roe 


went round into the houſe at the back-door, which 
as open; I met one of the ſame men after they run 


Qut of the houſe, juſt by the corner of the houſe, I did 


not ſtop him then, I told him I would, I followed 
him about three hundred yards, he run away, and the 


gardener came up, we both took him and brought 


bim back, that was the priſoner Holmes; as he was 
running over the field I ſaw him throw a pair of ſilver 


ſhoe buckles out of his hand into the ditch, and I ſaw- 


him throw away a piſtol. 
Joſeph Roe, fworn. 


When my fellow ſervant called me up, I went with 


all the haſte I could down the yard to the gate, it was 


faſtened, I went round the farm yard and came to the 
kitchen door, which was open, and the door was 


open, and the yard door was open, and there was 


one of the great candles by my maſter's writing deſk, 
the backs of the priſoners were turned towards me, 
one of them turned his head and I thought he ſaw me, 
then I ſaid damn your body, what are you a doing 
there 2 with that Holmes caught hold of the piſtol, 
and he run at me, damn your body, ſays he, I will 


ſhoot you dead; with that I ſays, ſhoot, ſhoot, and 


be damned ; I had this ſtick in my hand, I ſtruck at 
Holmes and miſſed him, and he knocked me down 


e ee 


took the priſoner; 1 did not ſee him throw any t 
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with the piſtol, or with his hand, I am not fure which; 


away they ran out of the kitchen door down the yard, 
I] followed them as well as I could, but I could not 


get up juſt in a minute, one of them was taken be- 
fore I could get up with them. 8 
2. What became of the little man? V. I cannot 
ſay, he was taken afterwards by one of Juſtice Wil- 
mot's men. | | | 
QL. Did you ſee both the priſoners? V. Holmes is 


the man that ſwore he would ſhoot me, and I think, 
to the beft of my knowledge, the other is the man 
that was with him, but I cannot ſwear poſitively to 


him, I can to Holmes. 
| | Juaſbua Jackſon, ſworn, CES, 
1 live at Mr. Hamilton's ; I am gardener, I was 
ſleeping in bed the 23d of June, and I was alarmed 
by the noiſe of the dog in the houſe, and I came up 
to the the window, and | faw the priſoner running 
by, and I jumped up and ran after him, me and Pratt, 
and Smith followed him, that was the priſoner 
Holmes, I did not ſee him throw any thing away, 
I knocked him down,: and Pratt and Smith came u 
to my aſſiſtance. | 
p | Juobn Smith, fworn 
I jumped out of bed and took my gun, and we 
purſued the prifoner Holmes, he ran down a lane 
and into a field, I went with Jackſon and Pratt and 


hing 


1 


e Priſoner Hel mess defence. RE! 
I was coming from Hoddeſdon that night, I had 


been down into Lincolnſhire, it was very hot, and I 


choſe to walk in the night, and juſt as I came by 
there was a great ſkirmiſh, and ſo they choſe to take 
me. Holmes guilty, Deatb. Maſh, Not guilty. 
Holmes were executed the 1ſt of September, 1784. 
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Directions to the Binder for glacing the | Cats} | 


Vo L. . 
HE Recorder making the report, to face the Title 


3. Jack Ketch arreited, when attending John Meff to Tyburn, 
4+ Sally 1 ſtabbing Mr. F 
8 Jack Sheppard in Newgate, 
Blake attempting to cut the throat of Jonathan Wild, 
7. Jonathan Wild going to Tyburn. 


. . 


EW Seſſions Houſe, to face the Title. 
. Catherine Bayes, &c. cutting her huſband's head off, 
3. Hayes's head expoſed in St. a 5 Church. yard, 


5 % 


4. Francis Henry De la Motte, 
5. Ryland cutting his throat on ſight of the officers of juſtice, 


FINALS 


. 25 


4 
* 
Vo 


4. Catherine Hayes burnt, 10 
5. Sarah Malcomb apprehended, 139 
7. AReprieve brought for a criminal on the road to Ty burn. * | 
VOL. III. 
 EBEL Lords executed, to face the Title, 9 
ay Rebels executed at Kenvington Common 9 
3. The ſmuggles torturing Chater, 15 / 
4. Tapner and Cobby going to hang Chater in a well, 18 
5. Mills and Rowland whipping Hawkins to death, 33 
6. The ſmugglers ons, open the Cuſtom-Hoyſe at _— 50 
7. The mob pulling down Peter Wood's houſe, 6 
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9. The ducking of John Oſborn and his Wife, 97 
10. De Roſa, &c. murdering Mr. Far 131 
| * 
12. Egan in the pillory, 228 
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14. —— laying in his coffin, 264 
15. Perrot executed in Smithfield, - | 261 
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17. The manner in which Williamſon murdered his Wife, 342 
18. The manner Mrs. Brownrigg tied up her apprentice girls, 348 
79. Sampſon examined by the Duke of Richmond. 300 
20. Mr. Pimlott murdered by Elizabeth Richardfon: 4 390 
HE New Gallows, to face the Title, „ 
2. Mre. Rudd in Newgate, a 3 
3. Captain Doteltan rincing the bottle after paiſouing Sir Theodo- 
fius Boughton, 27 
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